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Roma Das 


A Defective Coin 

However genuine a coin may be it is sometimes discarded 
as defective. As years roll by, the coin may lose slightly in 
weight or somehow acquire on its surface or edge an insignificant 
mark or blemish. Because of these minute defects, nobody 
would accept it. Finally, one day, although it may still have 
the glow of genuine silver inside, its circulation is stopped and 
it comes to the dead-end of its journey. Its fife history then 
ends in a little sigh, somewhere in a niche of an obscure box. 

My story relates to such a coin—'a rupee that lies restfully 
and eternally in a secluded comer of a private chest of mine. 
It is associated with an unforgettable incident, a tender episode 
of my life, and, shall I say, also with the first experience of 
love that came to my life almost imperceptibly? That coin is 
no more legal tender today. And what about that love? 

It was just a week after by marriage. My mind was as 
nimble and light as a piece of floating simul cotton. My heart 
was as full as an overflowing mountain-stream. My vision 
was coloured with the pigment of reddish clouds. My ears 
were full with the music of the rhythmic footsteps of the divine 
dancer, Bewulla. 

I was then on a short leave from the heavy activities and 
duties of my onerous life. I used to move about alone and 
aimlessly on the smooth, macadamised streets of Shillong. 
Over my head, there was the constant rustling noise of the 
pine trees. On my face and limbs, I felt the unceasing touch 
of the bracing vernal breeze of the month of Bohag (April- 
May). 

I had taken temporary shelter in a rented house, in a distant 
and obscure part of Laitumkhrah. I had with me then only 
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a boy servant. With his assistance I was equipping that house, 
bit by bit, with necessary things, so that it might be ready for 
starting a new life in a completely new environment. When 
things would be fairly well arranged, I would, I thought, send 
word to the members of my family in the plains. And from 
there would come to join me in this mountain resort my 
newly-wed wife, my old mother and my youngest sister, Ila. It 
was a long-cherished desire and a plan of mine that the new 
chapter of my married life should have its auspicious beginning 
in Shillong. Here I would enjoy the thrills of honeymoon, the 
excitement of ski-ing on the snowy Alpine peaks, yachting 
on the Mediterranean, and sun-bathing on the Riviera about 
which we read so much in the romantic novels of the west! 

The gong in Government House had struck ten a little 
while ago. There was a non-stop stream of ‘office-goers’ on 
the road leading from Laban. I had moved inertly along that 
current and had arrived in front of the Post Office. I had in 
my hand a small, closed blue envelope containing a rather 
heavy letter. I would buy a red stamp for that letter and post 

it. Since my arrival in Shillong it had been a habit with me 

• _ _ 

to come to the Post Office at this hour, on alternate days, to 
post a letter. 

I went down the long flight of stairs and stood near the 
wooden railing around the stamp-sellers. That day there was 
a heavy rush of buyers near that place. And what a motley 
crowd it was! Old, emaciated European ladies with copper- 
coloured eyes and short, shaggy hair; hefty European gende- 
men; plump, pot-bellied Marwari ‘babus’; Hveried office peons 
and a number of other people with diverse dress and appearance. 

I secured conveniendy for me a litde space at one end of 
the crowd and stood there silently and passively awaiting my 
chance to buy a stamp. 

Just in front of me there stood a six-foot Sikh, bearded and 
turbaned. Ahead of him was a young and beautiful giri, about 
sixteen, presumably belonging to the Anglo-Indian community. 
She had on her a sky-blue frock which just touched her knees. 
Her rounded, well shaped calves were completely bare. She 
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wore low-heeled, suede shoes, with blue^bordered white socks 
kept half-folded. Her golden locks, untouched by oil, waved 
near her temples. Her eyes were transparent and beautiful. 
Her look intense, immensely expressive. Each uncovered portion 
of her body radiated, as it were, a tempting golden lustre. 

I gazed intently at her and soon became engrossed. I edged 
very close to her without being noticed by others and by 
passing the barrier of the stalwart Sikh. She did not show any 
concern, although I was not known to her before. I saw her 
buying a handful of stamps for the bundle of letters she had 
in her hands. I saw her affixing them, one by one, placing the 
letters on the counter. 

I looked on. Without any attempt to conceal my curiosity, 
I kept looking at her letters and even started to read the 
addresses they bore. I saw Air Mail covers bound for England; 
envelopes addressed to the Loretto Convent in Calcutta; a 
heavy packet meant for the Red Cross Nursing Home in 
Madras, and many others going to different people in different 
places. I was fascinated by the girl’s clear, artistic handwriting 
in green' ink, and became completely lost in the graceful 
movement of her shapely fingers, busy affixing the stamps. 

Suddenly, there was commotion in the crowd. The stamp- 
seller uttered something irritably and threw out a rupee-piece 
in front of her—it fell on her letters with a thud. He also 
cried out in broken and halting English, “Memsahib! That 
coin of yours is defective. I cannot accept it.” 

She lifted her eyes, stopping in the midst of affixing the 
last stamp on her letters, and asked calmly, “Defective, you 
say? Whose was it? Was it the one I gave?” 

The stamp^seller quickly retorted from behind his railing, 
“Yes, Memsahib! The same—same given by you—there was 
much noise and ‘hullah’ in the crowd—I unable to see before 
—see the defect now ... If you disbelieve, you can see my 
box. No other rupee corn but this—the rest all notes and 
small change.” 

The girl did not‘exiM:ess any doubt. She picked up the 
rupee and began to examine it intently. She appeared visibly 
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peiplexed. She smiled a meaningless smile, bit her lower lip 
with her small glittering teeth and grew very thoughtful. 

After a while, still confused, she looked up and began to 
speak in a slow but dignified tone, “I am in a somewhat tight 
comer, I am afraid. I have no more money in my purse. 
Besides, 1 have already used up all your stamps. I can, of 
course, take them off from my letters and return them to you, 
if you would agree. Otherwise...” 

Here was a very perplexiiig and awkward situation. The 
stamp-seller was also in a fix. The crowd converged from all 
sides and began to take inteiest and indulge in flippant remarks. 
A sense of shame and pathetic hdplessness was clearly visible 
in her bright and shining eyes. I clearly saw in the lucid and 
expansive depth of those eyes a touch of pKjetry, a picture of 
fear, anxiety and solicitation passing in quick succession. 

With firm decision I pushed close to her. Looking into 
her eyes I spoke: “If you permit, I shall exchange your rupee 
with one of mine. This would only mean offering you a little 
help in an embarrassing situation. Such things do happen in 
our day-to-day life. I think there’s no reason why you should 
find it difficult to accept this little offer.” 

The young lady gave me a sweet, questioning look and 
smiled gratefully. She spoke with ease: “Since you’ve made 
the offer so graciously, I suppose it would be ungracious on 
my part to decline it. To tell you the truth, I was really 
perplexed and was wondering what I should do. The stamp- 
seller, anyway, was not likely to take back the stamps already 
used by me. And it would have been a pity if I was asked to 
leave all my letters here on the counter while I went home to 
fetch the money.” 

She spoke so candidly and sweetly with her glance steady 
on my face that I was charmed, I picked up the defective 
coin from the counter with pride and replaced it by a good 
rupee from my purse. I then collected all her letters from the 
counter in order to put them into the letter-box. I did not 
wiait for her formal permission, nor did she prevdit me. On 
the other hand, she continued to gaze at me in an inquiring 
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way. I examined the postage stamps on her letters, one by 
one. I bought a stamp for my own letter also. I wrote the 
address on that letter in front of her, standing near the counter. 
I then dropped the whole lot of them into the letter box. 

When I left the Post Office and was walking up the ffights 
of steps leading to the road, she walked side by side, as if we 
had been friends for a long time. When we were on the road, 
she suddenly paused and asked me with a mischievous smile 
on her lips, “May I know if you are an' Assamese?” 

I looked at her with suiprise. I gave a rather despairing 
glance to my clothes which I thought were immaculately 
European. Timidly I replied, “Yes, I am indeed an Assamese. 
But what made you ask that question?” 

She looked at me with childlike simplicity. She laughed and 
said in pure Assamese: “I ask because I myself am an 
Assamese Christian girl from Nowgong and my name is Mini 
Barbara Andrem. My elder sister is working here as a teacher 
at the Loretto and I am preparing for my Senior Cambridge. 
Latika, to whom you have just now posted a letter, is known 
to mo from her childhood. We were play-mates and very 
intimate friends indeed! It’s now about four years since we 
saw each other last. Although I’ve been moving from place 
to place, I have kept myself fully, informed about her. I know 
that only a few days ago she married at Nowgong one M.B.B.S. 
doctor. Her surname used to be Duara,vbut I’ve just seen you 
addressing her as Barua. Perhaps she was married to one 
Dr. Barua, I was not sure until I saw you putting the name 
of Latika’s father also in the address. That made me very 
curious and I couldn’t help asking a question. You must be 
some close relation of Latika.” 

For a moment I was in great confusion and did not know 
what to say. I simply looked intently into her eyes as she 
spoke melodiously, standing on the pavement. There was 
quick animation in her tender and supple lips and I enjoyed 
watching her. After a while I replied with a touch of humour, 
^*It seems that like all big events in this world our meeting also 
has been quite accidental. But since there is. already a thread 
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of acquaintance, I hope it will deepen into close friendship. 
I am not merdy a relation of your friend I^tilca but a very 
close relation of her indeed! You may be interested to know 
that I have come here in advance to make arrangements for 
her visit on a short holiday. She hasn’t arrived yet as the 
arrangements are not complete.” 

I accompanied Mini Andrews to Clarke’s Stores and then 
to the Shillong Tailoring. From there we went to Lai Chand’s 
shop. Finally we reached Ghosal’s Studio. We walked 
intimately side by side, and talked like friends. At last we 
took the short-cut to Laitumkhrah via the Lake. We climbed 
the hillock by that narrow lane and reached Laitumkhrah. 
Just near the Upland Road I said goodbye to Mini Andrews 
and parted company from her. The gong in Government 
House had just sounded twelve. The sun overhead had grown 
a little warmer. 

I took a solitary road to my residence, and as I walked I 
chewed the last remaining toffee that I had in my pocket. 
Suddenly my mind was heavy and it sank deep in an abyss 
of undefined sadness. 

I grew very melancholy and began to philosophise. Why 
should a coin made of unalloyed silver turn defective? And 
why, for that matter, should it create so embarrassing a situation 
for such a charming and vivacious girl like Mini Andrews? 

A week rolled by. For some unknown reason the letter that 
I should have written to Latika and others, asking tliem to 
start immediately for Shillong, was delayed. The house, with 
all arrangements complete, was awaiting their arrival. I wrote 
many letters to Latika and also received her replies. But, 
somehow or other, the urgency for her coming to Shillong lost 
its force. 

It was a bright and beautiful April morning. The flowerbeds, 
laid inside the compound of the house, were shining with 
variegated season flowers in their full bloom. Here and there 
a few sparkling drops of dew could still be seen on trees and 
plants. The velvety green carpet underneath was also wet 
with morning dew. 
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At the centre of the garden lawn there stood a small teapoy 
with two chairs facing each other. 

Mini Andrews had on her an Assamese silk dress of deep- 
blue colour, with white embroidered border. She wore a 
dark-red, low-cut blouse. Her sandals matched perfectly with 
the colour of her mekhela (Assamese skirt). The unruly 
golden locks on her head were carefully controlled by hair-pins 
and held with difficulty under the fringe of her wrapper. She 
was pouring tea for me into a green coloured cup, from a 
silver tea-pot. While stirring the sugar she spoke very thought¬ 
fully, “How strange is the way we meet each other in life! 
That small incident or accident of that day, in the Post 
Office! And how from that has emanated so much of warmth 
and friendship! Yet, how unaware we were of each other, 
even a moment before that!” 

I lifted the cup mechanically and, while picking up a 
cream-roll from the dish, held out by Mini, replied in a 
somewhat heavy tone, “The pity of it is that most of our 
acquaintances in life take place at odd hours. Either a bit too 
early or too late and never at the appropriate moment. It 
seems that destiny takes a cruel delight in arranging these 
matters in a way that leads to tragedy.” 

Mini protested mildly against the difficult twist in my 
language. She spoke smilingly that it was always difficult to 
understand what I meant. It seemed to her that I loved to 
present a simple thing in a complicated way, difficult for others 
to understand. She also added that most men have that bad 
habit to a certain extent. 

I tried to laugh good-humouredly and enjoy the appealing 
brightness of her eyes. I felt an indomitable d«ire to speak 
of a very complicated thing in clear, simple, straightforward 
language. But my words struck in vain against the massive 
wall of culture and tradition. 

Touching the Battiakrishna Mission Compound there 
meanders a narrow hilly track, through the long line of stunted 
bamboo groves. 
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There emerges a barren hill-top which gradually converages 
on a grassy tableland. Beyond this point one could sec endl^ 
rows of pines. 

The brisk walk enhanced the brightness of Mini’s eyes and 
made them look more attractive. Her nostrils were somewhat 
distended. The reddish tinge of her cheeks shone more appeal¬ 
ingly. All her body seemed to be smouldering with latent 
desire. 

We sat side by side on a broad flat boulder, overlooking the 
falls bdow. Mini took off her shoes and plunged her tired 
feet, red with exhaustion, into the stream. She started to splash 
the water with her feet. I enjoyed the beauty of her limbs, 
through the transparent water, and became engrossed. 

Mini gave me a jolt, wakening me form my trance. She 
demanded, “What are you dreaming about—^like a poet? 

I gazed deep into the dark and placid water of the gorge 
below and answered with emotion, “I’ve been wondering why 
the sight of beauty should make men fed so hdpless and 
lost? Why should it unleash the subdued primitive instincts in 
a man? Why should a man, at the sight of beauty, forget 
himsdf, his education, culture and civilization and try to go 
back to the dawn of the first creation and become the innocent 
and free child of nature?” 

Mini reclined against me, pressing closer to my body, and 
with a mischievous smile on her lips ai^ed, “How do you like 
that?” 

With some confusion, I enquired, “What are you referring 
to?” 

She smiled, looking at me, and replied, “I mean the water 
of the falls down bdow the gouge.” 

Gazing passionatdy into her eyes, I replied with profound 
emotion, “It is deep, dark, intense and stirring.” 

Mini wanted to climb down the gorge to get at the stream 
bdow. She had to overcome the thick tangle of forms, holding 
fast to my hand and often clinging to stones half covered with 
moss. Reaching the stream she took off her shoes and began 
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to waJfc barefoot on the grass. She said she liked the sensation 
of wet grass on her bare feet—it always gave her a pleasant 
thrill. She began to walk along the edge of the stream and 
grew ecstatic and restless. She started to laugh as if under 
intoxication. She clung to my body as if exhausted. She began 
to chase butterflies like a child and dragged me along with 
her. She tried in vain to pluck flowers from creepers overhead 
and when unsuccessful begged for my help. She collected a 
lot of pebbles in her warpper and either threw them at me 
or into the water. 

Laughing and dashing about, Mini tried to cross the stream, 
skipping from stone to stone. As she was about to fall she 
would cry for my help. But when I came running to give 
her assistance she would throw all her weight on me and 
make me also feel shaky. When I was about to lose my grip 
she would try to pull me up, laugh or scream in an affected 
manner. In this way we helped each other, pulled each other 
and somehow crossed our way back to safety. At several 
places we were on the point of falling but narrowly escaped. 

Completdy exhausted. Mini lay on the grass on the verge 
of the stream. I took shelter close by her side. As she lay 
reclining, she collected a handful of dry spikes of pine trees 
and tried to inhale the sWeet frangrance by smothering the 
spikes with her palms. She playfully blew the powdered 
spikes into my face, into the air and sometimes inside her 
own golden locks. After that she would place her head on 
my lap and entreat me to remove the broken ends of the 
spikes. At times she allowed her head to be drawn to my 
lap, submissive. But presently she would revolt and pull away. 
Sometimes she would let her dishevdled hair spread over my 
knees, then withdraw, laughing. 

The ravishing smell of her hair thrilled me beyond measure. 
My fingers became firm and my hands unrelenting in thdr 
gras]). 

She could not extricate her head from the inexorable grip 
of my hands, although she tried very hard. 

Noverthdess she laughed and laughed and fdl as it were 
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into a swoon. Then she peered at me through the tangle of 
her hair and suddenly stopped and l^ghed no more. Her 
face was on my lap. 

The sombre atmosphere of the streamr-aide grew heavy, as 
it were, with the deep-drawn breath of Mini Andrews. 

One more week passed. Latika and the others did not 
arrive. Presently it seemed they would not come at all. The 
house continued to await their arrival. I tried not to notice 
that and kept myself busy with my thoughts. I thought and 
thought without a moment’s respite and grew desperate and 
wild. Still I found no solution. 

Once in a while Mini Andrews observed me closdy and 
asked, “What do you think about so intensdy?” 

I tried to avoid a straight reply. But at last, one day, I 
blurted out, “I think about Latika.” 

She cried in surprise, “But why riiould you be thinking sO' 
much about Latika? She has her own husband to bother 
about her, hasn’t she?” 

I could not suppress the swelling emotion in my heart and 
spoke out, “The pity of it is that her husband has ceased to 
think about her. He has fallen in love with another woman.” 

At this she showed extreme surprise and added, “Thai’s 
impossible! That’s quite unnatural! They were married not 
even a month ago. Who would believe .this?” 

I still tried to convince her, “That is the truth. I know her 
husband quite well. He has confided in me that before his 
marriage his mind was pure, untainted. It happened a week 
after his marriage—” 

Filled with curioai^ Mini wanted to know, “And then?” 

I continued in the same serious tone, “Then all of a sudden^ 
in spite of his best intentions, he was drawn to another woman 
whom he had not known before and that also by mere 
accident. She belonged to a different caste and religion and 
was bom and brought up in entirely different environments.” 

Mini Andrews became more interested and asked, “Does he 
then want to abandon her?” 

I replied with all the emphasis I had in my command, 
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“No. Never. And that is why he is now faced with an. intricate 
problem. He still loves Latika with all the old ardour. His 
affection for her has not diminished at all. That is why he 
wants to follow a middle path, effect a compromise or 
adjustment if possible, between two contending affiliations.” 

“Then there is no problem. It stands easily and automatically 
resolved. Love and marriage are entirely different. It is we 
who forcibly try to combine them and create complications- 
In the case of Latika’s husband, the two could get separated 
easily and without conflict He should therefore always try tO' 
keep them aloof.” 1 

“But that’s quite impossible, Mini,” I protested with emotion. 
“In imagination it may seem feasible but in actual practice 
you cannot worship two idols in the same temple!” 

Mini sharply retorted, “Who told you it is the same temple? 
Superficially the temples may app»ear to be the same but in 
reality they have entirely different dimensions and jurisdictions. 
The place of worship of your wife is restricted to the four 
comers of your house as we all understand it. But the place 
of worship of your friend or beloved knows no bounds, it is 
as infinite and all-pervading as your love.” 

As she was speaking with great ardour Mini Andrews 
suddenly stopped and looking bashfully into my eyes she said 
apologetically, “Excuse me, in the heat of argument I un¬ 
consciously used the word ‘yon’* What I meant was not you 
but Latika’s husband.” 

With extreme constraint and remorse I only kept looking 
at her face passionately. I was so much struck with grief and 
pain that I could not utter a single word. 

A few more days passed. Mini became very restive and she 
began to pester me continuously with the request that I should 
write to Latika to come to Shillong immediately. Her request 
was that I should also write to Latika’s husband and his 
lady-love to come together. She always tried hard to convince 
me that though I looked at it as an insoluble problem she 
would easily find a solution if she could get Latika, Latika’s 
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husb^d and Ms lady friend together. 

“It is impossible, Mini!” I told her. Many have made that 
experiment before and failed. One man versus two women; 
two men versus one woman—^that is what is called the eternal 
traingle. It has been there since the beginning of creation and 
will be there till eternity. Marriage is supposed to confer such 
limitless and undefined rights, that on its authority the married 
woman tries to impose on her husband all kinds of real and 
imaginary claims. She is not prepared to share a whit of them 
with any other individual. Not to speak of allowing friendship 
with a lady-friend, the married woman would not tolerate even 
the friendship, of her husband with a male friend.” 

Mini Andrews would not listen and still contended that 
jealousy was an outmoded and primitive perversion of man¬ 
kind. The educated, progressive and up-to-date women of 
today did not suffer from it. And she knew that Latika was 
ani educated, progressive and liberal-minded woman. 

Unable to convince her, I only laughed. And she continued 
to repeat the same request. At last, one day, I finally yielded 
and she became overwhelmed with joy. 

Latika came. With her came also my mother and my 
youngest siker, Ila. Mini Andrews deliberately did not go to 
the motor station to receive them. Her plan was to take them 
by surprise, suddenly calling on' us in the evening. I did not 
object to it. I rather liked the plan as I thought it would 
allow me some time to prepare myself for the impending crisis. 
The more I thought about Mini that day, the weaker I 
became in my mind. 

Latika was all along by my side. From the very moment of 
her arrival she tried to pester me, as it were, by her attention 
and love. This was our first meeting exactly after a month of 
separation following our marriage. She started to overwhelm 
me with her pent-up ardour of youth suddenly finding an 
outlet after a momentary obstruction. Not only that; she also 
started exerciang her control and authority over me, aS a wife 
and partner. True to her name, she tried to entwine me like a 
^creeper’ both ment^ly and physically in her attempt to lose 
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hersdf completely in me. 

I tried to avoid her, to keep away from ker. For, I felt that 
I could not actually go very near her. Whenever I tried to 
approach her, I found an unseen soul coming between us and 
trying to separate us. 

I somehow avoided Latika and went inside our bedroom. I 
took out a photograph of Mini Andrews from my drawer and 
started to ponder over it. It offered me no solution. As evening 
approached I grew more and more alarmed at the prospect of 
Mini suddenly bursting into our house. 

Exhausted with their journey my mother and sister went to 
bed early for rest. Darkness began to thicken. I saw myriads 
of lights in the horizon twinkling from the distant hamlets. 
The dark outlines of the pine trees began to fade gradually 
in the pitch-darkness of the night. The red hilly roads going 
zig-zag over the distant hilk became indistinct and finally lost 
to view. 

Latika, standing near a window, was enjoying the beauty of 
this impressive scene. I was also by her side, still lost in my 
thoughts. Suddenly I gathered courage and holding Latika by 
her hand, took her to the bed-room. I showed her the 
photograph of Mini and said, “I am sure you know her quite 
well. My information is that you two have been very friendly 
since your childhood.” 

Latika snatched away the photograph from my hand, crying 
in utter surprise, “Where did you get this? She was in Madras 
with her elder sister, for the last four years, so far as I know.” 

To cut the matter short, I told her plainly, “She will be 
coming here any moment now to see you. This photograph 
is meant to give you advance intimatioin.” 

Latika was so exdted at the prospect of meeting her 
friend unexpectedly that she forgot to ask me the obvious 
questions. Instead, she began a long and spontaneous eulogy 
of her friend. She said that Mini Andrews was a free, frank 
and straightforward girl. She had a personality of her own. 
She was not like, those girls who, having no personality, were 
like water and took the shape of any vessel into which it was 
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poured. She admitted that she had bem very indmatdy asso¬ 
ciated with her i^ce childhood. She was quite sure that Mini 
could never forget her. When she received the news of her 
friend’s arrival, she would come running to meet her. Her 
sojourn in Shillong would indeed be very enjoyable and. 
memorable if she met her here. 

Suddenly, Mini Andrews dashed into the room like 
whirlwind, as if from nowhere. She screamed out the name 
of Latika and went straight into her arms. Soon the two 
friends were locked in each other’s arms quite unaware of my 
presence. The very atmosphere of the room underwent a great 
transformation. 

I stood completely mute and motionless and tried to enjoy 
this touching scene of love, affection and friendship of two 
souls meeting each otha* after a long separation. After a while, 
I gathered some courage and cried out, ‘Mini’! 

Mini tried to ignore me and did not respond to my call 
several times. Still I tried. Reluctantly she looked back and 
said in an affected, childiidi tone, “Mr. ChaJiha?” 

That strange name amused Latika so much that she began 
to laugh like a child, still clinging on. to the neck of her friend. 
Squeezing her friend’s lips with her fingers, Latika tried to 
teach her the correct name, pronouncing the words one by one, 
“You silly girl! Whom do you call Mr. Chaliha? He is Dr. 
Barua. Dr. M. P. Barua, m.b.b.s., dp.h. My... My.. 

In great confusion, fear and bashfulness, Mini Andrews 
stared at my face and completed the sentence with great 
difficulty: “Your—^—^your——husband—'of course!” 

Then she tried to speak with a faint smile on her lips, 
“Pardon me. Dr. Barua! I did not know your name correctly. 
But you kneiv my correct name, all the same. I am Mini 
Andrews—an intimate friend of Latika. If you so wiidi, you 
can ala? take me to be your friend.” 

The next morning there was in the lawn that small teapoy 
with other arrangements for tea. The morning sun was shining 
tenderly on the distant hiU-tops. 

I.atika’s eyes were still heavy with the touch of sleep, strands 
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<3f hair falling on her face. She held before me a cup of tea. 
Lifting up the cup almost mechanically, I spdkc with quiet 
diffidence, “Mini is really a very smart and likeable girl. I am 
sure you were very much p^^ased yesterday to meet her so 
unexp«;t€dly.” 

Latika replied, “It was not a question of pleasure alone, I 
was almost overwhelmed with joy. I had not the slightest idea 
that I would meet her here in Shillong. I was under the 
impression that she was still in Madras. I did not know she 
was studying here for about a year.” 

Silence followed. There was only the clinking of cups, saucers 
and spoons. Breaking the silence I resumed, “Why do you 
use the past tense? She is still studying here, I suppose. At 
least, that was my information.” 

Latika replied, “No. She told me yesterday that she would 
not study here any more. For some reason it had become 
necessary for her to return to Madras. In fact she would be 
leaving Shillong this very day. She took leave of me last night, 
as there might not be any time for her to come here today.” 

There followed another spdl of silence, deeper and more 
impenetrable. Even the familiar clink of the tea-things sounded 
muffled and strange in that silence. 

I broke that ominous spell with great difficulty and spoke 
in a hushed voice, “If that be so, perhaps it was her duty to 
take leave of me as well. After you made that correction of 
my name last night she went with you into the inner room 
and never appeared before me again. I also did not like to 
intrude, lest you might fed disturbed in your gossip. I presume 
she had nothing much to say about me before she left.” 

Latika, with a nod of her head, said, “She did tell me 
something. It was all about an argument that she had with 
you once on a certain matter. Her point was that it was 
possible and you argued that it was not. She requested me to 
inform you that she had now seen her mistake and admitted 
her defeat. And for that she begged to be excused.” 

The years passed. The passage of time had somewhat dulled 
my mind, feeling and spirit. Life had turned out to be a dead 
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monotony. Latika had now given up her habit of pestering 
me. She kept herself busy, with the care of our four children. 

Nevertheless, I have not been able to forget that defective 
coin. 

Whenever I find time I think about it and also pander over 
the half-faded photograph of Mini Andrews sdll in Latika’s 
drawer. I stiU remember how Mini Andrews told me once 
that jealousy was an outmoded, primitive perversion of man¬ 
kind. The educated, progressive and modem women of today 
do not bdieve in its existence. I often feel like asking myself, 
“Is there any tmth in that?” 


Translated from Assamese 
by Trailokyanath GkDSWAMr 



Tarashankar Banerjee 


Boatman Tarini 

Boatman Tarini walked always with a stoop. UnconuTioiily 
tall, he had too often bumped his head against lintels and tree 
limbs and the split bamboo ceilings of huts, and had leamt 
his lesson. But on the river, punting his palm bark ferry boat 
with a very long pole, he would hold himself absolutely erect. 

It was the rainy month of Asharh. Pilgrims were coming 
back after their holy dip in the Ganges on the occasion of the 
Ambubachi festival. A tired crowd, mostly old women, hurried 
homewards across the Mayurakshi. 

Tarini finished his smoke and shouted, ‘T can*t take any 
more of you, mothers. You are all so heavy with the load of 
your piety.” 

“Just one more, my good man,” pleaded an old woman. 
“This little boy ...,” while another called out to a friend, 
“Come along, Sabi, come quick ... Be done with your 
laughing and jabbering, and don’t let’s see your devil’s bone 
teeth any longer.’ 

Sabi or Savitri, joking and laughing with a little crowd of 
girls from neighbouring villages, called back, ‘You go ahead. 
We’re all going together the next trip.*’ 

The boatman retorted, “No! You come this trip. If your 
crowd sticks together, my boat is sure to sink.” 

“It it must sink, Tarini,” said the girl, “better let it go down 
with the aged ones. They have all bathed in the Ganges ten 
or twelve times, they do not mind dying, for they will go 
straight to heaven. This was my first pilgrimage, you see?” 

“I see, mother, you have brought the Ganges waves in 
your imagination.” The boatman jumped onto the ferry while 
his mate, Kalachand, started to collect fares. 
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Tarini pui^ed off Irom the shore. *‘God be praised,” he 
called out as he pushed his pole against the river-bank. The 
pilgrims took up the cry and the woods on both shores 
resounded with it while the swift-flowing river seemed to 
respond with a low, mockful laugh. 

“Blast you, Kala, can’t you get a good grip on the rudder?” 
Tarini growled. “You don’t eat rice, it seems. Can’t you see 
the current, you fool?” 

Tarini was right. The Mayurakshi is famous for its strong 
current. For seven or eight months in the year the river is a 
desert—sands stretching from shore to shore for a mile and 
a half. But when the rains come, she is terrible, demoniac. 
She races along, four to five miles wide, her deep grey water 
swamping everything within reach. There comes once in a 
while the Harpa flood, when the water, six to seven cubits 
deep, rushes into the villages nearby and washes away homes 
and granaries and all else in its way. This does not happen 
very often though. The last time was about twenty years ago. 

The sun was now oppressive, and a passenger opened his 
umbrella. “Don’t put up your sail, Thakur,” counselled 
Tarini. “You will fly away in the wind.” The man shut the 
umbrella promptly. 

Suddenly there came a shriek from the river and everyone 
in the boat looked around in consternation. “Be careful, all 
of you,” cried Tarini. “A boat’s sinking near Olkura landing 
stage ... Hi, old mother, why do you tremble so? I say, 
Thakur, you look after her. There’s nothing to fear; we are 
almost across. Kala, hold this pole and be quick.” In the next 
instant Tarini jumped into the water and swam towards the 
boat in peril. Old women began to wail: “What will happen 
to us with Tarini gone?” 

“Shut up, you old hags,” stormed Kalachand. “Don’t call 
out to him, or you’ll die, you’ll die.” 

In the grey water ahead one could see an object going down 
and popping up again. Tarini swam towards it quickly, with 
easy strokes. When he drew close, he plunged for it and as 
he came up he was seen pulling something with one hand and 
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swimming with the other. 

The crowd on the shore was watching Taiini with fear and 
anxiety. In a minute they cried, “God be praised!” And from 
the other shore shouts came, “Is everything all rigiht? Is every¬ 
thing all right?” Kalachand drew close to Tarini. 

Tarini was lucky. The girl he had rescued belonged to a 
prosperous family of the locality. Her boat was safe; but she 
had moved to sit near the edge, her feet had erred because of 
the long veil on her face, and she had toppled over. She had 
swallowed some water, but not overmuch, and was soon nursed 
back to consciousness. 

Barely sixteen and good-looking, she wore many ornaments 
—earrings, nose-ring, bangles, necklace. She was still gasping 
for breath when her husband and her father-in-law arrived on 
the scene. Tarini bowed deeply to both and the girl quickly 
drew her sari over her face. “Don’t be so bashful, mother,” 
said Tarini. “Take a few deep breaths. Shyness has brought 
you trouble enough.” 

“Tell me, Tarini,” said the father-in-law, “what would you 
like for a reward?” 

He scratched his head for a while and then muttered, “Give 
me the price of a pot of wine; eight annas.” 

“Don’t be such a fool,” said Sabi from the crowd. “Can’t 
you ask for something more worthwhile?” 

Tarini looked as if he had just taken in the situation and 
smiled in embrrassment. “Let me have a big nose-ring. Sir.” 

Sabi called out again, “Yes, Tarini, how the wife will shake 
her decorated nose when she talks!” The good-humoured 
crowd laughed. 

The rescued girl now put out her hand and on die palm 
was a gold nose-ring, gleaming in the morning sun. 

“Come over to our place, Tarini, during Dasahara,” said 
the girl’s father-in-law. “You will get a dhoti and a chaddar. 
And here is five rupees.” 

Tarini bent low in a grateful bow and mumbled, “Sir, if 
you give me a sari for the wife instead of a dhoti for 
myself—.” 
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“That will be all right, you will have a sari,” the father-in-law 
laughed. 

“You must let us see your wife, Tarini,” the irrepressible 
Sabi cried. 

“She’s nothing to look at,” said Tarini. “Nothing to look 
at, mother. She is dark and ugly.” 

When Tarini walked homeward that night, he was dead 
drunk. Feeling his way on the road he was grousing to Kala- 
chand, his companian, “Who has dug these holes, Kala? Holes,, 
holes everywhere.” Kalachand, equally drunk, could only 
mumble agreement. 

“Let’s swim home,” Tarini went on. “Don’t you see, these 
holes will fill with water ... But, damn, there’s no water here 
—^it’s all level. Whatever’s the matter, Kala?” There was no 
reply and Tarini went ahead, flinging his arms about as if he 
were swimming. His hut was in an outlying part of the village. 
There was Sukhi, his wife, waiting for him with a lamp at 
the door. 

The boatman was trying to sing about nose-rings but Sukhi 
stopped him. “Enough of that noise. Come and eat your rice 
—^it has already gone cold and stiff.” 

Tarini pushed her back. “Rice! Rice! Forget it now ... 
You must put on the nose-ring first .... Where did I put 
the thing?” He was searching with uncertain fingers in the 
folds of his dhoti round the waist. 

“One of these days you will go to the rescue of someone and 
be gone yourself,” said Sukhi, who had already heard of his 
morning’s feat. “I shall hang mysdf whten that happens.” 

“What have I done?” Tarini looked bewildered. 

“Such a terrible flood ... and you .... ” 

His loud laughter startled the deep dark of the rainy evening. 
“Does one ever fear one’s mother? The Mayurakshi is a 
mother to me, isn’t she? I get what food I can because of 
her, don’t I?” 

Sukhi had not waited to listen, but was looking after his 
meal. 

“Why don’t you listen?” said Tarini as he went towards the 
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kitchen, and catching Sukhi from behind, shouted, “You must 
come with me right now and have a look at the river.” 

“Don’t be a fool and worry m^” she said, and Tarini shouted, 
^‘You must come. Yes, a hundred times, yes. We’ll go to the 
river and I’ll jump in, you on my back, and we’ll come ashore 
at Panchthupi ghat.” 

“Yes, yes, that will be all right,” Sukhi, tried to placate 
him; “but you must have your rice first.” 

Tarini was going to flare up again but he bumped his head 
against the door and sobered down. Eating his rice, he began: 
“Didn’t I rescue a couple of cows that time and that devil, 
Madan Gop, cheated me of fifteen rupees—fifteen rupees! A 
hell of a lot of money that was, five short of a score. Who 
gave you those bangles? Tell me; which of your uncles was it? 
If that scoundrel Madan drowns in the river. I’ll make him 
swallow something before I pull him out; I wiU, by God ...” 
Sukhi, meanwhile, unloosing his waist band, found a nose-ring 
and three rupees. 

“What have you done with the other two rupees?” she 
demanded. 

“Oh, I gave them to Kala. The voice sounded guilty. “The 
fellow was there, you know, and I said, ‘Hi, take this money’.” 

Sukhi knew where he had been, but said nothing. She was 
not used to bandying words. Tarini began again: “That time 
—do you remember? You were ill and I wasn’t plying the boat, 
the post was held up and the police officer couldn’t go across, 
and then I had to be summoned. Out of my tips I got you 
that ear-ring, didn’t I? The river’s been good to me, indeed.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Sukhi. “Let me put on this nose- 
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Pleased, Tarini stopped jabbering. As his wife decked 
herself, a little mirror in hand, he went on staring at her, 
forgetting his food. And when she had finished, he raised the 
lantern even before he had washed his hand, saying, “Let me 
have a good look at you, Sukhi.” 

Her face was transfigured in simple happiness. 

Tarini had told a lie to Sabitri. Sukhi was pretty and 
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slender and not very dark eith^. He was proud of her, and 
happy. 

The boatman was right. It was, indeed, the Mayurakshi 
that gave him his living. Every year, on Dasahara day, he 
would worship the river. This year, too, he was worshipping 
as usual. He had put on a new dhoti, and Sukhi a new sari, 
both were gifts from Ghosh Mahashaya. The rains had not 
started; the sandy bed of the river was glistening in the brilliant 
summer sun. “Worship her weU, brother,” said Kesto Das of 
Bhogpur village. “Let’s have some good rain and floods, too— 
the farmers must live, mustn’t they?” 

The silt deposited by the river overflowing both banks 
produced golden crops. 

“You’re quite right,” smiled Tarini. “Do you know what 
people say? They say I warship the river and ask for floods. 
They forget, the fools, that the river is our mother and brings 
wealth to our land.” His eyes turned to the goat about to be 
sacrificed. “Don’t let the goat run away, Kala.” The animal 
did not obviously like the hot sand in the river bed. 

Pbja over, Tarini drank heavily with his mate, Kalachand. 
“This time,” said Kalachand, “if anyone gets drowned, it’s I 
who will go and save him and get a reward. I will, you know.” 

Tarini laughed loudly. “What an idea! Kala to rescue 
people in the water. Ha! Ha!” 

“What did you say, you devil?” shouted Kalachand in 
injured rage. Tarini, too, was ready to have a go at him, 
but Sukhi intervened and offered a compromise. “You see, 
when the floods come, if anyone’s drowning this side of the 
Pakur tree over there”—she turned to her husband—>“you 
save him. If beyond that line”—she turned to the other—^“you 
will.” In a spasm of drunken gratitude, Kalachand burst into 
tears and took the dust of Sukhi’s feet. “You’re good, sister, 
there’s no one like you.” 

The next morning the two set about repairing the boat. 
They worked till dusk and made it look like new. But the 
fierce sun soon made it crack. Throughout the month of 
Asharh the floods did not come. It did not even rain heavily 
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enough to do more than wet the sand on the river. Disaster 
was in the air; one could hear, as it were, a low, plaintive 
cry of thirst from the land.. Or perhaps disaster had come 
already somewhere near and was sending forth its premonition. 
Tarini hardly earned enough to live on. He would get a few 
coppers when some minor official made him carry a bicycle 
across the sands, but that hardly paid for his drinks. Officials 
began to come often to inquire if there was any distress. But 
they left behind them nothing except a few shrivelled cigarette- 
ends. 

The rains came in the following month, Sravan. Tarini 
breathed happily again, and jumped into the river and 
swam with boyish exhilaration. After three days, however, the 
water was only knee-deep. Tarini and Kalachand were waiting 
with their boat tied to a tree in the hope that some gentleman 
might want to go across and they would just push the boat 
along for him. 

It was nearly evening, and no one had come. “It’s funny, 
KaJa, isn’t it?” said Tarini. “Yes”, agreed Kalachand in a 
bewildered voice. “I have never seen such a thing in all my 
life.” 

“Look at the western sky,” said Tarini. “It’s just blue; not 
a cloud anywhere and not a sound in the sky.” 

“Yes, Yes,” Kalachand agreed. 

Tarini in sudden fury slapped his mate hard. 

“Yes! Yes! Yes! How I love to hear you say that!” 

Kalachand stared at Tarini in a stupid embarrassed way. 
He was not even angry. Tarini felt he could not stand this 
much longer. He looked away and kept on sitting inert. In 
a while he turned round abruptly. “ITie wind has changed, 
Kala, It’s from the west .... Let me see ...” Slowly he 
poured down a handful of sand to find out if it was the west 
wind. “H’m .. it’s from the west. Come on, Kala, let’s go 
and have a drink. I have two annas. I pinched it from Sukhi. 
She had kept it tied in a comer of her sari.” 

Kalachand came back to hfe, elated by this cordial invita¬ 
tion. He followed Tarini and said, “Your wife has some money 
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left, rtRda. You will have your rice all right when you go 
home. But I ... I am done for.” 

“Sukhi’s a good girl, Kala, a very good girl,” said Tarini. 
“I don’t know what I would do without her. The other day, 
when my brother was getting married....” 

“One moment, Dada.” Kalachand exclaimed. “Let me pick 
up that tal over there.” He ran off to the foot of a toddy-palm. 

A small crowd was squatting under a tree. 

“Where do you people come from and where are you going,” 
Tarini asked. 

“We are from Birchandpur, brother. We are going to 
Burdwan; there will be work for us there, we hope.” 

“Has it rained well in Burdwan?” 

“No, there hasn’t been much rain. But there is a canal 
for irrigation.” 

Disaster struck soon. Famine had lain concealed under the 
earth, and now that the ground was cracking under the fierce 
sun, it showed its gruesome face. Farmers who had any stock 
of grain shut their door to all customers. The poor peasants 
starved. People were flocking out of their homes. 

That morning Tarini went to the river and found Kalachand 
absent. 

The day grew hotter but Kalachand did not come. Tarini 
went to his hut and shouted his name, but there was no reply. 
He entered the hut and found not a soul there. It was the 
same at the next hut. The whole neighbourhood, it seemed, 
had left. Tarini made inquiries and found out that everyone 
in that locality had gone away the night before. 

“You know, Tarini, I told him again and again not to go,*’ 
said Hari Mondol. “He would not listen. He said he would 
go to a rich village and beg.” And Tarini, with a lump in his 
throat, listened voiceless. 

“Are there any rich people in the country?” Hari went on. 
“They are all gone. Some of them really are in a bad way— 
they’ll starve but keep quiet about it out of pride. In 
Palashdanga a gentleman put a rope round his neck the other 
day. He had nothing to eat, poor man.” 
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A revoltiiig sight met Tarini’s eyes the next day. It was the 
corpse of an old woman. Jackals and dogs had tom off her 
limbs at night. Tarini could recognise her; she was a paralytic, 
and perhaps the night before her family—cobblers—^had left 
her and hurried out of the stricken village. 

He did not linger but went straight home and said to his 
wife, “Gome along, Sukhi. Tie up your saris and ornaments 
round your waist and let’s set out. We may find work in the 
town.” 

When they were on the road, Tarini noticed that Sukhi had 
no ornaments. Surprised, he asked her what had happened 
to them. Sukhi smiled drily. “How’* do you think I ran the 
house all this time?” 

They trudged for three days and took shelter for the night 
in the outskirts of a village. Two ripe tds which had dropped 
from a nearby tree served as their dinner. 

“Let me have your towel for a moment,” said Tarini. He 
hung it on a bough and watched it closely for the direction 
of the wind. At dawn Sukhi found him sitting in the same 
posture, watching. 

“Didn’t you sleep at all?” she reproached him. “How 
wonderful for me if you fall iU. Why does a man like you 
leave his home?” 

Tarini ignored her. Presently he cried out, “Have you seen 
that, Sukhi?” 

“What? I don’t understand you, really I don’t.” 

“Look,” said Tarini. “The ants are going up the trees with 
their eggs in their mouths. It’s going to rain, I’m sure.” 

“You have some pretty ideas in your head!” Sukhi com¬ 
mented. 

“Don’t you understand, Sukhi? The ants know instinc¬ 
tively when the rains are coming and then diey go up the trees. 
Look! There is a breeze now right fom the west.* 

“But the sky is all dry and shining. You have queer ideas, 
1 tell you.” 

Tarini was gazing at the far horizon. “It does not take long 
for clouds to come over. Look, the crows are picking up 
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dried twigs to fortify their nests! Let’s stay here, Sukhi, 
and see if it rains.” 

The boatman’s practised observation had not been wrong. 
Towards the evening the sky became overcast with clouds; the 
west wind blew sliarper and sharper. 

“Gret up, Sukhi. We’ll go back.” 

“At this time of the day?” 

“You are not afraid of the dark, dear? Am I not with you? 
Come along. Put that mathali on your head. Drizzles are 
dangerous.” 

“What about yourself?” asked Sukhi. “I suppose your body’s 
made of stone.” 

“Yes,” laughed Tarini. “Rain’s my friend, you know. I 
bask in the sun and revel in rain. Come along then. Give me 
that load.” 

It rained very hard for some time and then the cheerless 
wind dropped. The rain ceased. But soon after the wind rose 
again and rain came down in torrents. 

They were back home in two days—^it had taken them three 
days on the way out. It was evening, and Tarini ran to see 
what the river looked like. He returned to report happily to 
Sukhi that the water was nearly overflowing the banks. 

Next morning, the sky was heavy and dark. It was raining 
in torrents and a high wind blew. Tarini went to the river. 
Back home, at midday, he said to his wife, “I must go at once 
to the smith’s.” 

“Eat before you go,” cried Sukhi anxiously. 

“The boat needs a new peg. The river is rising, or else I could 
have managed by myself. COme and see the river.” He took 
her arm and pulled her along. The tumultuous beauty of the 
Mayurakshi was fascinating. You could hardly see the other 
bank. The water was saffron and the white foam on the waves 
looked like sweeping masses of flowers, “You hear ho* roar, 
Sukhi, don’t you?” said Tarini. “It will grow worse. Go back 
home; I must somehow take the post across tomorrow.” 

“You can’t, in this weather.” But Tarini would not listen. 
He moved away. 
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He hurried homewards after dusk, worry in his face. Doog! 
Doog:! Doog! What was that? Yes, he knew what it meant. 
Impending danger. The floods were coming, not the sort that 
was good for his trade. 

He had to pass a bamboo bridge over a usually innocuous 
tributary of the Mayurakshi that skirted this village. Tarini 
could walk back home blindfolded, but this time he could not 
find the bridge. Where it should have been, there was oily 
water and soon he had to pull his dhoti up to prevent it 
getting wet. He could hear a disquieting roar, the swish of 
the wind and the sound of rapidly advancing water. Worms 
attacked his body; even they were scurrying away from their 
underground cells in a vain search for safety. 

Tarini jumped into the water and swam acro^. But it was 
waist-deep water everywhere. Some of the villagers, holding 
precariously to an devation, were shouting piteously to one 
another for help. How cows and goats and sheep and dogs 
too can moan in distress! And one could hear above every¬ 
thing the roar of the Mayurakshi, the noise of the downpour 
and the crud laughter of the winds ... It was as if plundering 
bandits were shouting down the cries of thdr terrified victims. 

One could not find one’s way easily in the dark. Tarini’s 
feet touched something which felt like an animal. He bent 
down and picked it up>—a anall lamb, dead. He threw it 
away, reached his hut somehow and shouted, “Sukhi; Are you 
there? Sukhi?” 

“Thank all the gods in heaven,” he thought, when he heard 
Sukhi’s answer, “I’m here ... Come and see.” 

In the small courtyard the water was waist-deep. On the 
plinth it was about knee-deep, and there Sukhi was standing, 
fear in her eyes, holding on to a bamboo overhead. 

“Conic right out,” Tarini dragged her by the arm. “Why 
have you stayed <m? The house will collapse in a minute.” 

“I was waiting for you. Where else could you have looked 
for me?” 

Soon they ware .on the road in waist-deep water. “What 
can we do, Sukhi?” said Tarini and his voice trembled. 
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“Don’t worry. Everyone is in the same plight” 

“If the flood rises still? You hear the roar?” 

“It can’t,” said Sukhi with a woman’s strange inamciance. 
“What will happen, to the country, then? God can’t destroy 
his own creation, can he?” 

Tarini tried to find consolation in the mysteries of providence, 
but could not. Suddenly there was a heavy splash on the water. 
“That’s our home gone,” said Tarini in a broken voice. “Let’s 
get away. The water here is breast-deep for you.” 

“Help!” A voice wailed. “My baby’s gone! My baby! My 
baby!” 

“I’ll go and see,” Tarini cried, reckless as ever. “You stay 
here, and mind you answer me when I call.” He plunged into 
the darkness. “Whereabouts is the baby?” 

“This way! This way!” 

“I’m coming.” 

An interchange of vocal gestures—for words could hardly be 
distinguished—and then all was quiet. Almost immediately 
after Tarini called out, “Sukhi! Sukhi!” 

“Here I am.” Tarini went towards her voice and when he 
could see her, said, “It looks bad, Sukhi. Hold on to my waist.” 

Sukhi caught hold of her husband’s dhoti round the waist. 
“Whose child was it? Could you save him?” she asked. 

“Yes. It was Bhupte Bhalla’s boy.” 

They were wading carefully through the water. It was 
getting more and more difficult. “Get on to my back, Sukhi,” 
said Tarini. “But ... where are we? .. where ..” He cut 
short. Tliey were in very deep water. “I’m afraid it’s the 
river, Sukhi,” said Tarini as he floated up. “Just hold on to 
my dhoti and try to float.” 

They were moving fast in the current. It was pitch-dark. 
The sharp whistling of the wind mingled with the uncanny 
roar of the river in flood. Hiey were floating like bundles of 
straw —far how long, they did not know. Their limbs were 
becoming stiff; the cruel waves almost suffocated them. Sukhi’s 
grip fdt funny, thought Tarini anadousJy. She Was getting 
heavier, too, terribly heavy. 
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“Sukhi!” he cried, gasping. 

“Yes,” came the dazed reply. 

“Don’t be afraid, my love.” 

The next moment he knew they were drowning, going round 
and round in a whirl. He could not be beaten, he thought, 
not by the river he loved. But Sukhi—^with all his strength he 
managed to reach the surface with her. There was the whirl¬ 
pool and he fought to get away from it, but Sukhi was clasping 
him tight with her arms. “Sukhi! Sukhi!” he implored. There 
was no reply. 

They were going round and round again. They were drown¬ 
ing. Tarini felt hw limbs stiffen in Sukhi’s desperate embrace. 

Was she alive? ... He was gasping painfully for breath.. He 
could not bear it ... In an instant his hands were round 
Sukhi’s throat ... He was mad ... All his strength flowed to 
his hands. 

If only he could get the load off him, he would live ... 
Ah! Ah! He took deep hreaths—-he was relieved .. he wanted 
light and the touch of the land .... he wasn’t dead. 


Translated from Bengali 
by Hiren Mukerjee 



Premendra Mitra 


The Great Big City 


Come, let us go to the big city where it lies sprawling under 
the sky like a sore on the earth’s surface, whose roofs and 
minarets and skyscrapers ascend towards the starry heavens like 
a prayer arising out of the soul of man. 

Come, let us walk the lanes and roads, streets and avenues 
of this great big city. Some of the paths are crooked, some 
feeble like the life-stream of the people who live by these lanes, 
some are darkly mysterious like the wilderness of the human 
heart, some arc wide and brightly lit, reflecting man’s inventive 
genius and irreprei^ble zest for life. 

One should compose music with the great big city as its 
theme, with an element of awe and wonder in it: with the 
clamour of machines, stridency of sirens bursting out of smoke- 
spouting chimneys, whirl of innumerable wheels, clang of 
chains and cables and clash of metal against metal. Let this 
orchestra of sharp and high notes have an undertone of liquid 
sounds, moving in and out, snakily, like the river which deeps 
on the lap of the great big city, like the wind sighing in the 
shady avenues and like the whisper of lovers in the privacy of 
their rooms. Interspersed with the main theme, there should 
be the staccato rhythm of the many-footed mob on the march— 
a wild flood of sound. There should also be the long- 
drawn-out drag of weary feet of some benighted traveller out 
in the sti'eets in search of an unknown destination. 

The great big city weaves a huge tapestry composed of 
warps and woofs of a million lives caught within the frame 
of brick and mortar, iron and sted. The initial piece of thread 
is lost without trace. New strands combine in a pattern of a 
«udden, and snap as suddenly. This vast and inscrutable web 
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of life must be rendered into musical phrases in that great 
symphony of the city. 

I cannot pretend to have the talent to put these ideas in a 
musical composition. All that I can do is to tell a small part 
of the story of the great big city, a fragment of its epic which 
is like a wave or two out of the ocean which is the city. I 
realise this will hardly quench the thirst, or give the vaguest 
idea of the vastness of theme. However ... 

Let us then go adrift the shallow waters of one of the many 
branches of the river which infiltrate the city—tardy of 
movement, like a guilty intruder. Let us push our way on to 
Ponaghat (the Ferry of the Small Fry), which lies from time 
immemorial under the Narail bridge. A Kadamba in blossom 
marks the spot. Our boat will take us past tumble-down ghats, 
dilapidated temples, brick-fields and paddy godowns, timber 
yards and neatly arranged heaps of building tile, and piles of 
brick-dust and sand. Our boat is really a shallow-bottomed skiff 
with its hold full to the brim with water ini which fish-fry frisk 
in their thousands. These are to be sold wholesale and retail 
at Ponaghat—^measured in brass-pots of prescribed sizes. 

Day breaks. It is the rainy month of Asharh. There is no 
rain, but the sky is overcast. The sun is probably up behind 
that irregular skyline of roofs and towers, seen in a silouhelte. 
All that reaches down is a faint glimmer of light distilled out 
of layers of cloud. In this ghostly glow the hovels of these 
suburban areas app>ear the more pathetic. The worn-out landing 
shows a few stragglers out for their eai'ly morning bathe. 
The granaries stand empty. There is a row of empty boats 
lying unattended by the grain godown. There is desolation 
all around. 

The boat is adrift on neap-tide. While on the big river the 
boatmen had to pull the oars all along. Now they are having 
a nap under the wicker-work shelter. Only Mukunda sits at 
the helm. Since when Ratan has stealthily found a seat by 
his father, nobody knows. He must have slipped in at early 
dawn when the boat was midstream. 

Stans did not show up behind the pall of clouds. Instead, 
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plenty of stars twinkled on die dark river as the boat came 
floating by the great big city. On either side lay ships and 
steamers at anchor, freighters and jetties. Their outlines 
remained invisible in the dark. All that could be seen were 
innumerable spots of light along the banks. The stars must 
have left thdr cloudy abode to come down to the river. 

Ratan sits by the helm, quite inert. What if his father comes 
to know he is there? He is sure to be taken to task and 
ordered into the wicker shelter once again. But how could he 
lie in there now that the boat has brought him within sight of 
the great big city and all the stars have come down for a dip 
in the dark waters? This was what he had waited for all these 
months and days—^his dream. 

With his wonder-wide eyes he gulps in great draughts of the 
city’s darkness spattered over with fragments of light. Stone- 
still he sits, afraid even to breathe, lest father comes to know 
and sends him into the wicker shelter. One can never trust these 
big fdlows. 

Father was not keen at all that Ratan should come on this 
trip. What business has the kid visiting the city? A long boat- 
trip is not a matter of joke. It cost him tears and abject 
supplication before he obtained father’s grudging consent. Even 
so, no scxMier was Ratan' in the boat than the father warned 
him: “Take care and be good. You will get the thrashing of 
your life if you misbehave on' the trip.” No, he would be on his 
best behaviour. He would not bather anybody. He would do as 
he was bid. Only, he would like to see the city which people 
say is more full of wonders than a fairy tale. But was that 
the only reason why Ratan was dead keen on making this trip? 
Let the question bide for a while. 

But no one notices Ratan or cares, even if he is seen where 
he sits inert with every line of his bcxly taut with a consuming 
curiosity. 

Gradually the dark night pales into a gray dawn. The 
outline of the river becomes more distinct. At first there was 
a layer of mist to obscure the view. The landscape and river- 
scape showed crazy patches of colour—some dark, some light 
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—^and no fom^ nor idia|>e. Out of this shapelesa mass, this 
vapoury nebula, someone conjured up a new world before 
the very eyes of Ratan. A patch of dark colour on the canvas 
of the sky emerged as a ship, in a matter of minutes. A tangle 
of masts and funnels towered like a forest against the monsoon 
sky, while the huge cable holding the ship fast to its anchor 
looked like an enormous python come to the water for a drink. 
By contrast with the gigantic vessels all around, their boat 
looked like a pith toy—ah undersized dwarf stealthily making 
its way from under the menacing scowls of a whole host of 
demons. On the other side of the river lay a thicker spread 
of mi^ whidi dissolved in a huddle of flat-bottomed freighters, 
appropriately called ‘donkey-boats’. Patiently they awaited 
their cargo at the landing-piers owned by importers and 
exporters. From where Ratan sat, these freighters looked like 
the young of some sea-monster snuggling against their slumbrous 
mother. The fUmy curtain on the river’s surface unrolled 
further to reveal gigantic miUs and factories on' both the banks; 
their arms reached out up to the river’s edge, their necks 
stretched out like huge cranes. On either side, the merchant 
ships were crowded around by Ashing skiffs, ferry boats, 
steamers and launches. So, this was the great big city—^its 
first glimpse was for Ratan a source of awe and wonder and 
eager curiosity. 

Thereafter their boat turned around a bend, from the main 
stream into the branch which meanders through the suburbs 
of the did city. Ratan was struck with awe when he saw the 
great big city for the first time. More than awe he fdt a 
kind of despair. The old and dilapidated buildings of this 
part of the suburb were somewhat reassuring. Why diould it 
revive a glimmer of hope in his little heart? Let the question 
bide for a while. 

One more bend negotiated and their boat was in sight of 
Narail Bridge. Down bdow at Ponaghat a whole host of 
boats, carrying small fry in their holds, had collected already. 
Mukunda’s shouts alert his crew into wakefulness. Lakshman 
looks after the brass-^ measures, the boatmen yawn as they 
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wriggle! out d the last traces of deep. Ratan aits sCiU with an 
upButge of excitement in his heart. Does anybody know what 
resoive his soft and thin lips, dose-pnasod on each other, 
underline? What anddpadon gives a shine to his big eyes? 
His natural curiosity to see the great big dty cannot be the 
only reason or all of it Let the question bide for a while. 

Their boat touches Ponaghat. The landing was already 
over-crowded with camera, their tackle of mediumnsized 
earthen pitchers tied on either end of a bamboo-yoke. They 
have come from far and near to buy their supply of fry. On 
the muddy-bank, right in the midst of this crowd, hawkers haive 
jqBiead their ware of /»m, bidi and cheap snacks fried in 
mustard oil. A host of middlemen wriggle thdr way about, 
duiuting noisily. 

There is hardly any vacant iq>ace to land the boat. But the 
way is made to give a berth to Mukundadas’s own boat and 
let it cast anchor. Mukunda is a man to reckon with, he owns 
at least half a dozen fish-fry boats which i^y regularly on 
this stretch of the river during the rainy season. 

The boatmen have already started draining out the boat’s 
hold of excess water. Lakshman is engaged in examining the 
bras^pot measures. He » a past-master m measuring out to 
customers more vsrater than fry—^the sly rascal! Mukundadas 
lets himself down on the shallow waters and wades across to 
the bank. As he turns around and funds himself followed, he 
gruffly cries, “Now, whasocver asked you to get down?” 

Ratan looks at his father with a wordless appeal. “All right, 
don’t go frhking about,” says Mukunda somewhat more softly. 
^‘Run up to that Kadamba. tree, but no farther.” 

Ratan does as he is told. Flowers in full bloom reach a 
stage of ripeness and then drc^ to the ground. Ihe ground 
all around the Kadamba is strewn with these flowers. In¬ 
numerable human feet have pounded them into muck until 
they are indistinguiiiable from tlB! mud of the baiflc. 

Flowers are in no great demand in the fish-fry market. 

The ferry-site is clamorous with cries. 

“Hey there, slap the water a little, my good fellow, or else 
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aU yonur fisMry nviU be £ut for being made inlo cmty.” 

“So, you cGuid not even bring a new pitdher? What is this 
you have here? Probably the soot-bladceined pot you cook your 
rice in. Don’t you know tibiat the over-baked pot is death to 
tl^ fry? If they sweat to death, it will be this damned 
middleman’s fault, hey?” 

Some of the carriers ait on their haunches with the empty 
pots in front of them. Some have already completed their 
purehaK, but chooBO to wait for Adr friends. These latter have 
to keep the water constantly in a state of agitation, and 
slapping the water does it. They have also to strain out the 
dead fry. From where Ratan stands he can see the white-yellow 
pollens of the Kadamba mixed up with silvery bodies of the 
dead fry. 

Ratan does not tarry kn^ under the Kadamba tree. This 
is not why he begged and wheedled a place in the boat. All 
through the trip he had kept the secret to himself. Only once, 
when he had his uncle Lakshman all to himself, he could not 
help whispering to him: “Uncles is Ultadinghi somewhere near 
Ponaghat?” 

“Fooliah boy!” his unde laughed. “Ultadinghi is nowhere 
near there. It’s far, far away from Pona^at.” Then, after a 
pause, Lakshman asked in a tone of surprise, “But why, why 
do you wish to know where Ultadinghi is, of all places? Where 
did you pick up the name?” 

Ratan clamped his mouth shut. Nothing would prise open 
his secret. 

He surveys the mrrounding scene eagerly, expectantly. When 
he hinds his father absorbed in attending to the business at 
hand, he makes good his escape to the nearest road. He is 
still afraid of asking anybody anything. He just moves forward 
in some direction chosen at random. 

Many people come to this great big wilderness of the great 
big dty on many a quest—some for wealth, some for renown, 
some for excitement and some for oblivion. What is it that 
leads the steps of the poor and helpless child, nurtured in the 
green and tender countryside, to this great big dty? What does 
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he seek? Hcmr daute he hope that in this wilderness of brick 
and mortar he will attain the object of his heart’s desire? 

After trudging a long mile, Katan takes courage to ask some* 
one the way. The man looks at him! in surprise. “You have 
come quite a different way, brother. Ultadinghi is the other 
way round; and it is'far off.” 

Far off .... well, be it ever so far, Ratan is not afraid 
of distance. He turns the way pointed out to him. “Are you 
going all by yourself?” the man interrogates. “Don’t you have 
someone to take you to Ultaxiinghi?” 

“No,” says Ratan shrinking with fear. 

“You are not trying to run away from home, are you?” The 
voice is harsh with suspicion. “Whom are you goingito sec 
at Ultadinghi?” 

“My sister lives there,” Ratan blurts out nervously and 
hurries away before the man can ask further questions. 
Suppose the man caught hold of him and took him to his 
father! 

Let me give you the facts of the case. Ratan has come to 
search for his Didi, his elder sister, in the great big dty where 
men seek in vain for their lost souls. The city has become 
synonymous with his Didi. At home in the village he had the 
notion that if he but went to the city he would find her. The 
vastness of the great big city holds up his foolish idea to 
ridicule. Yet he is undaunted. He is sure to get to her. There 
is no limit to childish hopes. 

He must not let anybody into the secret. Nobody should 
know what it is that brings him to the city. Why, it is forbidden 
even to utter the name of Didi at home. Some umittered taboo 
stifles the longing of his childish heart. 

That is why he had to su][^ess his hopes and fears all 
through the long journey by boat. That is why he must sally 
forth alone, looidng for Didi. 

Find her, he must. Without Didi life is impossible. Ever 
since childhood he had never known a mother, all he had had 
was his Didi. She was his mother and playmate. After marriage 
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had to leave for her husband’s home. But that did not mean 
separatioib of the twa Their two villages were near luighbouis^ 
and whenever he felt like it, he m^de good his escape to Didi’s. 
Kor was it easy to get him to come away. How could he 
realise that it was not proper for him to stay in a house where 
his Didl lived day after day? 

Something happened thezeafter which he did not quite 
understand. There was a lot of noise and bustle in their house 
one day, with a whole crowd of people—in-laws from Didi’s 
house!, neighbours and even the police from the outpost. No¬ 
body would let him in where they discussed things noisily. But 
he did understand what they were talking about. Some people 
had kidnapped Didi. Instead of wasting words, why did they 
not rescue her and bring her back, he wondered angrily. His 
alert child-mind gathered more information and, finally, he 
realised that no one knew where she had been taken away. 

After this he could only weep his heart out. What sort of 
men arc these kidnappers? Perhaps they beat her and deny 
her food? Perhaps she is pining for her Ratan? This last 
thought would open the floodgates of his tears. 

Father tried to console him. “Why do you cry, child?” he 
asked, tenderly patting the boy’s head. 

“Why does not Didi come, father?” Ratan said, bravely 
trying not to whimper. 

Not versed with the secrets of the child-mind, Mukunda tried 
to temporize: “She will come one day, my boy. It is not proper 
that she should leave her husband’s place every now and then.” 

Ratan spoke no more, although his father’s transparent 
subterfuge caused him more fear of the vague and nameless 
kind. 

Months after, the news came that Didi had been found, that 
the local sub-inspector was able to trace her in some faraway 
place. Ratan fdt supremdy happy. Didi has been found at 
last. He will now be reunited with her. 

But Didi was nowhere to be seen. Days pass, days of eager 
expectation which come to naught: Why does she not come 
bade, now that she has been rescued from the clutches of her 
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tonnmtm? Ratan does not understand; he evm feds sonteivhait 
angry with Didi. Does die not remember it is days and months 
dnce he saw her last? Why does she not come of hersdf, and, 
if she really cannot, surely father can fetch her? Ratan feds 
angry with everyone. 

What if she has gone to her hudwtnd’s without letting any¬ 
body know? One morning Ratan went there looking for her. 
Didi was not there. They would not even speak to him 
properly and Ddi’s husband ignored his presence altogether. 
Ratan came back home the same day—^his face black with 
reproach. 

“Why don’t you biing Ddi home, father?” he asked Mukunda 
with tears in his voice. 

That was the first time his father- roughly rebuked him and 
asked him to shut up. Later he was told that she would never 
come back, never. 

But Ratan knows in his heart that Ddi resents that no one 
came looking for her; that is why she keeps away. 

Poor Ratan does not know where die might be, or else he 
would have brought her bade home himsdf. 

But how was he to know which was the place? Nobody 
speaks to him about Ddi. To utter her name was taboo. At 
night, with no one to watch him, he weeps for Ddi; he even 
quarrels with her that she should be so forgetful about her litdc 
brother. He does not know where Ddi lives. 

But a child-mind is much more alert than we give it credit 
for. A child listens to & great deal and much of it he under- 
stainb. How he came to know that Ddi lived in the great 
big dty—that never never land of the fairy tales—nobody 
can say. None knows how, and in what context, and from 
whom, he first heard the name, Ultadii^hi. The wind wafts 
secrets which love hears as it lies listening all through the 
deeplcss night. 

That is why he begged for a place in the boat and that 
is how he set about his search. 

He must find his Ddi, for he knows that once he stands 
}^0Efee her she cannot help but come away with him. At least 
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such was his faith. 

Let us leave Ratan alone for a while. Men come to the 
grea^ big city widi many an object—'wealth, fame, exdtemmt, 
oMvion, or something tagger and greater. Do they get what 
they seek? Don’t they get lost in the tangle of roads which 
they think will take them to their desdnation? The great 
big city obliterates their traces. Ratan, too, would probably 
join the throng of these strays and waifs. Let us leave him 
alone^ then. 

But the wonder of it is that Ratan does not get lost. The 
law of probability works in devious ways. In actual fact Ratan 
discovers his Didi. Midday was then about to roll into 
afternoon. Only, since the monsoon sky was overcast, one 
could not be quite sure of the time. Tired of feet and pinched 
of face, a boy stands in front of a mud cottage roofed with 
tiles. A woman of the locality has brought him along. 

Ratan has trudged through many a path, asked many a 
man about the way, and now he has reached his desdnation 
at last. What cannot love achieve! 

A while ago, tired with seeking, he saw this woman at a 
distance and with a sudden spurt of hope shouted, “Didi!” 

As he turns back, all his hopes are dashed to the ground. 
No, this is not his Didi. He looks crestfallen and, full of 
embarrassment, tries to hide somewhere. The woman calls 
him and when he stands before her, tired! of feet and 
pinched of face, she asks, “Whom are you looking for, little 
brother?” 

Shyly, Ratan utters his IKdi’s name. The woman armies, 
*^ou do not know where she lives? Come, I [diall take you 
to her.” 

“Chapala,” the woman calls out from the door, “come and 
see who is here looking for you.” 

•‘Why tile hell should anybody come for me at this hour?** 
comes the raucous reply. 

“Why not open the door and see for yourself?” 

Chapala stops dead! as she comes up to the door and sees 
her viator. Ratan, too, is struck dumb. He can hardly make 
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her out to be his Didi—she has changed so much. The two 
face each other for a while, modoaless. The woman who has 
brought the boy along looks somewhat suspidous and doubtful. 
“Isn’t he your brother then? He gave your name and so I 
brought him along to your house.” 

Chapala rushes out and holds Ratan tightly to her 
breast, crying with a lump in her throat, “It is you at last, and 
you have come all by yoursdf!” 

Ratan snuggles in her bosom and does not speak a word. 

The roads and streets of the great big dty are full of dust, 
its sky is overladen with smoke, its air is polluted with poison 
fumes. Now and again our hopes may meet with fulfilment, 
we may even get what we seek. But when we attain the fruit 
of our desire, it turns bitter to the taste. The great big dty 
touches everything with its stigma so that even success smacks 
of failure and disappointment. 

Chapala takes Ratan into the house. The way the room is 
appointed and embdlished with beautiful knick-knacks strikes 
him as extraordinary. He never could imagine that a mud-hut 
could be so nicely arranged. “Are all these yours, Didi?” he 
asks with wonder. 

There is still a trace of tears in her eyes as Chapala says 
in reply, “Yes, little brother.” 

But howsoever well-appointed the house might be, Ratan 
could hardly forget the purpose of his visit. “You must come 
with me, back home, Didi,” he cries out. 

Chap£^ gives a start. “Yes, little brother,” she murmurs 
sadly, “but you must first rest for a while.” 

“We must not tarry after I have rested. Our boat goes back 
tomorrow. That is why ... How can we take all these things, 
Didi?” 

That time Chapala does not utter a word. 

Suddenly, for no good reason, Ratan amdously, “So, 
we shall make a start after I have rested for a while? Is that 
it,. Didi?” 

Still Didi would not speak a word. Probably, it is the 
worry of having to move all these things which deters her, 
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thinksi Ratan; “Shall I get a bullock-cait,” he aaJcs, “to cany 
all the thingE to the boat?” 

“I cannot, 1 dare not, little brother,” soba Chapala. “1 
cannot go back. The path of my return is blocked for ever.” 

“Blocked for ever!” All the glow in Ratan’s face vanishes in 
a moment. He recalls how very angry and annoyed his father 
was when he nagged him about Didi. Even her name was 
banned in the house. Probably Didi is right, the way of her 
return is probably blocked for ever. In vain has he come looking 
for her. Even if he has found her it is of no avail. 

He brightens up suddenly, “I, too, won’t go back then, Didi,” 
he says. 

“Where will you stay, you silly.” 

“Bah! I shall remain here with you,” Ratani says with a 
smile, not noticing that Chapala’s face looks all the more woe¬ 
begone and distraught at this remark. 

After their meal, all through the afternoon, the two of 
them —' brother and sister—go on talking to each other. 
They have so much to say, so much to know. The more the 
shadows lengthen, the more restless Chapala becomes. “Why 
did you run away all by yourself?” she says. “Father must be 
worrying about you.” 

Ratan was* in that frame of mind when he was ready to 
take his father to ta^ for the injustice done to Didi. “Let 
him worry if he must.” A pause, and then Chapala resumes, 
“From here to the bridge of Narail—^it must be a long, long 
way. Isn’t it so, Ratan?” 

It pleased him to remember that he had negotiated all that 
distance all by himself. “Don’t you know,” he cries with 
pardonable pride, “it is farther than the farthest!” 

“If I give you money, can you reach there by tram or bus?” 

“As if I am keen to go at all.” He looks up at his sister’s 
face and stops short. Her eyes are brimmed over with tears. 

“That is not possible, little brother,” Chapala sa)^ with her 
head bent, her voioe trembling. “It is not done, you know. It 
is not proper that you should stay with me.” 

Ratan does not understand. All that he feds is the pain of 
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lov« unrequited. Didi says idie cannot go bade homo and yet, 
at the same time, she won’t let him stay with her. All right, 
then, he will go away. Never, never again will he utter her 
name, even if he has to be as hard of heart as his father. 
“All right, then,” he says in a low voice. “I shall go away.” 

The light of the day, as it percolates through the cloudi^ is 
getting darker already. Chapala gets up, opens her ahnirah and 
puts four rupees in Ratan’s hand. “For refreshment^” she 
whispers. 

Four rupees is a lot of money. But Ratan is in no mood 
to protest. He is niumb with sorrow now that Chapala has 
made it absolutely dear that she wishes him to leave. His heart 
breaks within him. 

He docs not linger in the roomi any more. He comm out 
in the open. He does not even look back lest he has to see 
his Didi’s face. He walks along the lane, straight on to the 
street. If he had turned back and seen his Didi’s face with 
tears streaming down without cease, he would not probably 
understand the meaning of her tears. 

“Go by the bus, Ratan,” Chapala cried through her tean^ 
“and not by foot.” 

Whether he heard those words or not, I cannot say. But, 
after he reached the street, on a sudden impulse he began to 
retrace his steps. His face showed a new kind of detennination. 

Chapala stood by the door, as before. Ratan walked up to 
her. “When I grow up,” he said, “I shall take you home, DidL 
Let nobody tdl me no, then. I simply won’t listen to their no!” 

Having spoken, he walked straight up to the street. His face 
was no longer dark with pain, there was a jauntiness in the v/ay 
he moved his limbs. He was weary no longer. In a matter of 
ntoments he reached the street and was then seen no more. 

The shadows of evening deepened on the great big city like 
a thick pail of oblivion. 


Translated from Bengali 
by KsHins Roy 



Mulk Raj Anand 


The Golden Watch 

There was something about the smile of Mr. Acton, when 
he came over to Srijut Sudar^an Sharma’s table, which 
betokened disaster. But as the Sahib had only said, “Mr.- 
Sharma, I have brought something for you specially from 
London —> you must come into my office on Monday and 
take it ... ”, the poor old despatch clerk could not surmise 
the real meaning of the General Manager’s remark. Hie fact 
that Mr. Acton should come over to his table at all, fawn 
upon him and say what he had said was, of course, moat 
flattering. For, very rardy did the head of the firm condescend 
to move down the corridor, where the Indian staff of the 
distribution department of the great Marmalade Empire of 
Henry King and Co. worked. But that smile on Mr. Acton’s 
face! Specially, since Mr. Acton was not known to smile too 
•much, being a morose, old Sahib, hard working, conscientious 
and a slave driver. Famous as a shrewd busmesaman, he was 
so devoted to the job of spreading the monopoly of King’s 
Marmalade and sundry other products that his wife had left 
him after a three-month spell of marriage and never returned 
to India, though no one quite knew whether she was separated 
or divorced from him or merdy preferred to stay away. 

The fact that Acton Sahib had smiled was enough to give 
Srijut Sharma cause for thought But then Srijut Sharma was, 
in spite of his nobility of soul and fundamental innocence, 
experienced enough by this time in his study of the vague;, 
detached race of the white Sahibs. He had dearly noticed the 
slight awkward curl of the upper lip, behind which the 
determinded, tobacoostained long teeth showed, for the briefest 
moment, a snarl suppressed by the deliberation which Acton 
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Sahib had brought to the whole operation of coxniiig over and 
pronouncing those kind words. And what could be the reason 
for his being singled out from amongst the twenty-five odd 
members of the distribution dq)aitment? He, the despatch 
clerk, normally recdved just an occasional greeting, “Hdio, 
Shaima)—^how you getting on?” from the head of his own 
department, Mr. West; and twice or thrice a year he was 
called into the cubicle by West Sahib for a reprimand, because 
some letters or packets had gone astray. Otherwise, the 
incarnation of clock-work efficiency as he was^ and well-versed 
in the routine of his job, there was no occasion for any break 
in the monotony of that anonymous, smooth-working Empur^ 
at leaiR: where he was concerned. To be sure, there was the 
continual gossip of the clerks and the accountants, the 
bickerings and jealousies of the people above him, for grades 
and promotions and pay. But he, Sharma, had been employed 
twenty years ago as a special favour—^he was not even a 
matriculate but had picked up the work somehow and though 
unwanted and constantly reprimanded by West Sahib in the 
first years, he had been retained because of the legend of 
saintliness he had acquired. He had five more years of service 
to do, because then he would be fifty-five, and the family-raising 
grihastha portion of his life in the fourfold scheme, prescribed 
by religion, finished, he hoped to retire to his home town, 
Jullunder, where his father still ran the confectioner’s shop off 
the Mall Road. 

“And what did Acton Sahib have to say to you, Mr. 
Sharma?” asked Miss ■ Violet Dixon, the plain snub-nosed 
Anglo-Indian typist, in her singsong voice. She considered 
herself safe enough with this old family man of fifty who had 
grayed prematurdy, and freely conversed with him, specially 
during the lundi hour, while she believed that everyone else 
had only one goal in life —' to sleep with her. 

“He has brought something for me from England,” Srijut 
Sharma answered. 

‘*There are such pretty things in U.K.,” she said. "My! I 
wish I could go there! My sister is there, you know! 
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Married! 

She had tdd Shanna all these thing;9 befdre. So he was not 
interested* Specially today, because all his thoughts were 
concentrated on the inner meaning of Mr. Acton’s sudden 
visitation and the ambivalent smile. 

“Well, half day today, I am off,” said Violet and moved 
away with the peculiar snobbish agility of the Mem Sahib 
she affected to be. 

Srijut Sharma stared at her blankly, though absorbing her 
physical form into his subconscious with more than the old 
uncle’s interest he had always pretended to take in her. It 
was only her snub nose, like that of Surpanakha, the sister of 
the demon king Ravana, that stood in the way of her getting 
married, he fdt; for she indeed had a tolerable figure. But 
he lowered his eyes as soon as the thought of Miss Dixon’s 
body began to simmer in the cauldron of his inner life; as a 
good Hindu, every womani, apart from the wife, was to him 
a motlier or a sister. And his obsession about the meaning of 
Acton Sahib’s words returned from the pent-up curiosity with 
greater force, now that he realised the vastness of the space 
of time during which he would have to wait in suspense before 
knowing what the boss had brought for him and why. He 
took up his faded sola topee, which, with the bush shirt and 
trousers, was among the few concessions to modernity which 
he had made, and got up from his chair. On his way out he 
beckoned Dugdu sepoy from the verandah and asked: 

“Has Acton Sahib gone? Do you know?” 

*^Abhi Sahib in lift going down,” Dugdu said. 

Srijut Shanna made quickly for the stairs and, throwing all 
caution about slipping on the polished marble steps to the winds, 
hurtled down. There were three floors below him and he 
began to sweat both through fear of missing the Sahib and 
the heat of mid-April. As he reached the ground floor, he saw 
Acton Sahib already going out of the door. 

It was now or never. 

Srijut Sharma rushed out. But he was conscious that quite 
a few employers ci the firm would be coming out of the two 
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lifts and he might be seen talking to the Sahib. And that 
was not done — ouiside the office. The Sahiba bdongod to 
their private worids, whone no intrusion was tolerated, for 
they refused to listen to pleas of advancement through improper 
•channels. 

Mr. Acton’s uniformed driver opened the door of the Buick 
and the Sahib sat down, spreading the shadow of grimness all 
around him. Srijut Sharma hesitated, for the demeanour of 
the Goanese chauffeur was frightening. 

By now the driver had smartly shut the back door of the 
•car and was proceeding to his seat. 

That was his only chance. Taking off his hat, he rushed up 
to the window of the car, and rudely thrust his head into 
the prisence of Mr. Acton. Luckily for him, the Sahib did 
not brush himi aside, but smiled a broader smile than before 
and said: 

“You want to know, what I have brought for you— Well, 
it is a gcdd watch with an inscription in it. ... See me Monday 
morning....” 

The Sahib’s anddpation of his question threw Srijut Sharma 
further oif his balance. The sweat poured down from his 
forehead as he mumibled: “Thank you, Sir, thank you...’’ 

“CAulo, driver!” the Sahib ordered. And the chauffeur 
turned and looked hard at Srijut Sharma. 

The despatch clerk withdrew with a sheepish, abject smile 
on his face and stcxxl, hat in the left hand, the right hand 
raised to his forehead in the attitude of a near-military salute. 

The motcjr-car moved off. But Srijut Sharma still stood, as 
thou^ he had been struck dumb. He was neither happy nor 
sad at this moment, only benumbed by the shock of surprise. 
Why should he be singled out from the whole distribution 
department of Henry King & Co. for the privilege of the gift 
Of a gold watch? He had done nothing brave that he could 
remember. “A gold watdi, with an Hisciiption in it!” Then 
the truth came upon him! The Sahib wanted him to rdire. 

Hie revdationi rose to the surface of his awareness from the 
deep obsessive fear which had possessed him for nearly half 
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aa hour, and his heart began to palpitate. He reded a litde, 
then steadied himself and got on to the pavement, looidiig after 
the car which had already turned the comer into Nicol Road. 
He turned and bqgan to walk towards Victoria Tennimis 
Station. Froni there he had to take the train to Thana, thirty 
miles out, where he had lived, for cheapness, almost all the 
years he had been in Bombay. His steps were heavy, for he 
was now reasonably sure that he would get notice of redreinent 
on Monday. He tried to think of some other posnble reafion 
why the Sahib had decided to give him the gift of a gold 
watch with an insaiptioni. There was no other explanation. 
His doom was sealed. What would he say to his wife? And 
his son had not passed the matriculation yet. How would he 
support his family? The provident fund would not amount to 
much, specially in these days of rising prices.... 

He felt a pull at his heiart. He paused for breath and tried 
to calm himsdf. The blood pressure! Or was it merely wind? 
He must not get into a panic. He steadied his gait and walked 
along, muttering to himself, “Shanti! Shanti! Shanti’* as though 
the very incantation of the formula of peace would restore his 
calm and equanimity. 

During the week-end, Srijut Sliaima was able to conceal his 
panic and confusioni behind the facade of an exaggerated 
bonhomie, with the skill of an accomplished natural actor. On 
Saturday night he went with his wife and son. to see Professor 
Ram’s Circus, which was performing opposite the Portuguese 
Church; and he got up later than usual on Sunday morning, 
spent a little longer on his prayers, but seemed nonnal enough 
on the surface. However, he ate very little of the gala meal of 
rice Hchri put before him by his wife and seemed lost in thought 
for a few moments at a time. His illiterate but shrefwd wife 
noticed that there was something on his mind. 

“Thou hast not eaten at all today,” she said, since he had 
left the tasty papadum and the mango pickle untouched. “Look 
at Hari! He has left nothing in his thaliV* 

**Hoon” he answered ahstractesdly. And then, realising he 
might be found out for the worried, unhappy man he wai^ 
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lie tried to Huff his wife.” As a matter of fact;, I was thinldng 
tt sonie iiappy news that the Sa h ib gave me yesterday: He 
has brought a gold watch as a gjtft for me from! Vilayat.. 

“'iTien, Papaji, give me the silver watch which you. are 
using now,” Had, his young son, cried impetuously. “I have 
no vfatch and I am always late everywhere.” 

“Not so impatient, son!” counselled Hari’s mother. “Let 
your father get the gold watch funst and then he win surely 
give you his silver watch,” 

In the ordinary way, Srijut Sharma would have endorsed 
his wife’s sentiments. But, today, he fdt that, on the face of 
it, his son’s demand was justified. How should Hari know that 
the ffllver watch, the gold watch and a gold ring would be 
all the jewellery he, the father, would have for security 
against hard days, if the gold watch was, as he surmised, only 
a token being offered by the firm to sugarcoat the hitter piU 
they would ask him to swallow—retirement five years before 
the appointed time. He hesitated^ then lifted his head, smiled 
at his son and said: 

“Acha Kaka, you can have my silver watch.” 

“Can I have it, really, Papaji —• hurray!” the boy shouted, 
rushing away to fetch the watch from his fathers pocket. “Give 
it to me, now, today!” 

“Pay, son, you are so selfish!” his mother exclaimed. For, 
with the peculiar sensitivenesB of a woman, she had surmised 
from the manner in which her husband had hung his head 
down and then tried to smile as he lifted his face to his son, 
that the father of Hari was upset inside him, or at least not 
in his usual mood of accepting Ufe evenly, accompanying this 
acceptance with the pious invocation —> “Shanti! Shanti!” 

Hari brought the silver watch, adjusted it to his left ear to 
see if it ticked and happy in the passession of it, did a litde 
^aper. Srijut Sharma said nothing; pushing his thaii away he 
got up to wash his hands. 

The next day it happened as Srijut Sharma had anticipalpd. 
He went to see Mr. Acton as soon as the Sahib came in, for 
the suspense of the wedc-end had mounted to a crescendo by 
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Monday morning and he had been trembling with trq)idati<EV 
pale, and completely unsure of himsdf. Hie General Manager 
called him in immediately the peon Dugdu presented the Ettle 
slip with the despatch clerk’s name on it. 

“Please sit down,” said Mr. Acton, lifting his grey-haired 
head from the papers before hirh. And then, puUing his keys 
from his trouser pocket by the gold chain to which they were 
adjusted, he opened a drawer and fetched out what Sharma 
thought was a beautiful red case. 

“Mr. Sharma, you have been a loyal friend of this firm *for 
many years ... and you know your loyalty has been your 
greatest asset here ... because.. .er.. .Otherwise, we could 
have have got someone with better qualifications to do your 
work! ... Now... we are thinking of increasing the efficiency 
of the business all round!.... And, well, we feel that you 
would also like, at your age, to retire to your native Punjab.... 
So, as a token of our appreciation for your loyalty to Henry 
King & Co., we are presenting you this gold watch.” And he 
pushed the red case forward. 

Srijut Sharma began to speak, but though his mouth opened, 
he could not go on. “I am fifty years old,” he wanted to 
say, “and I still have five years to go.” His facial muscles 
seemed to contract, his eyes were dimmed with the fume of 
frustration and bitterness, his forehead was covered with sweat. 
As least there might have been a little ceremony of the 
pr^ntation. He could not even utter the words, “Thank 
you. Sir!” 

“Of course, you will also have your provident fund and one 
month’s leave with jmy before you retire.” 

Again Srijut Sharma tried to voice his inner protest in words 
which would convey his meaning without seeming to be 
disloyal, for he did not want to obliterate the one concession 
the Sahib had made to the whole record of his service with 
his firm. It was just likely that Mr. Acton would remind him 
of his failings as a despatch derk if he dared indicate that he 
was not amenable to the suggestion made by the Sahib on 
behalf of Henry King & Co. 


4 
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^ /Xoolc at the watch — it has an inscription, in it which 
will please you,” said Mr. Acton, to get over the embarrass* 
ment of the tension created by the silence of the despatch clerk. 

Tliese words hypnotised Sharma and, stretching his j^and 
across the large table, he reached out for the gift. Mr. Acton 
noticed the unsureness of the hand and pushed that case 
further forward. 

Srijut Sharma picked up the red boK, but in his eagerness 
to follow the Sahib’s behests, he dropped it while holding it 
aloft. The Sahib’s face grew livid as he picked up the box 
and hurriedly opened it. Then, lifting the watch from its 
socket, he wound it and applied it to his ear. It was ticking. 
He turned it round and showed the inscription to the despatch 
clerk. 

Srijut Sharma put both his hands out, more steadily this 
time, and took the gift in the manner in which a beggar 
receives alms. He brought the glistening object within the 
orbit of his eyes, but they were dimmed with tears and he 
could not read anything. He tried to smile, however; and then, 
with a great heave of his hand, which rocked his body from 
side to side, he pronounced the words: 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

Mr. Acton got up, took the gold watch from Srijut Sharma’s 
hands, and put it back in the socket of the red case. Then 
he stretched his right hand towards the despatch clerk, while 
he offered the case to him with his left hand. 

Srijut Sharma took the Sahib’s right hand gratefully in his 
two sweating hands and opened the plams out to receive the 
case. 

“Good luck, Sharma,” Mr. Acton said; “come and see me 
after your leave is over. And when your son matriculates, let 
me know if I can do something for him.” 

Dumb, and with bent head, the fumes of his violent emotions 
rising above the mouth which could have expressed them, he 
withdrew in the abject manner of his ancestors going out of 
the presence of feudal lords. 

Mr. Acton saw the danger to the watch and went a^ead 
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to open the door, so that the clerk could go out without knocking* 
his head against the door or failing down. As Srijut Shartna 
emerged from the General Manager’s office, involuntary team 
(lOwid from his eyes and his lower lip fdl in a pout that 
somehow controlled him from breaking down completely. 

The eyes of the whole office staff were on him. In a moment, 
a few of the men clustered around his person. One of them 
took the case from his hands, opened it and read the inscription 
out aloud: 

“In appreciation of the loyal service of Mr. Sharma to 
Henry King & Co., on his retirement.” 

The curiosity of his colleagues became a little enthusiastic 
as the watch passed from hand to hand. 

Unable to stand because of a wave of dizziness, Srijut 
Sharma sat down on his chair, his head between his hands, 
and let the tears roll down. One of his colleagues, Mr. Banaji, 
the accountant, patted his back understandingly. But the pity 
was too much for him. 

“To be sure, Seth Makhanji, the new partner, has a relative 
to fill Sharma’s positian,” someone commented. 

“No, no,” another refuted the suggestion. “No one is 
required to kill himself with work in our big concern. We are 
given the Sunday off! And a fat pension in the years ahead! 
The bosses are full of love for us, indeed!” 

“Damn fine gold watch, but it does not go!” said Sriraman, 
the typist. 

Mr. Banaji took the watch from Sriraman and putting it in 
the case, placed it before Srijut Sharma and signalled to the 
others to move away. 

As Srijut Sharma realised that his colleagues were gone, he 
lifted his moiose head, took the case, and began to walk away. 
Mr. Banaji saw him, off to the door, his hand on Sharma’s back. 

“Sahibiji,” the Parsi accountant said, as the lift came up and 
the liftman took Srijut Sharma in. 

On the way home, Srijut Sharma found that the gold watch 
went only when it was shaken. Obviously, some delicate part 
had brokeni when he had dropped it on Mr. Acton’s table. He 
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would get it mended; no, he must save all his cash — he 
could not afford the luxury of having a watch repaired. He 
diouldn’t have been weak with his son and given him his <dd 
silver watch. But as there would be no office to go to any more, 
he would not need to look at the time very much, specially in 
Jullunder, where time just stood still and no one bothered 
about keeping appointments. 



Another Community 


R. K. Narayan 

>r 


I AM not going to mention caste or community in this story. 
The newspapers of recent months have given us a tip which 
is handy—namely the designation: “One Community” and 
^‘Another Community.” In keeping with this practice I am 
giving the hero of this story no name. I want you to find out, 
if you like, to what community or section he belonged: I’m sure 
you will not be able to guess it any more than you will be 
able to say what make of vest he wore under his shirt; and it 
will be just as immaterial to our piiri^ose. He worked in an 
office which was concerned with insurance business. He sat 
at a table, checked papers and figures between eleven noon 
and five p.m. everyday, and at the end of a month his pay 
envelope came to his hands containing one hundred rupees. 
He was middle-aged now, but his passage from youth to middle 
age was, more or less, at the same seat in his office. He lived 
in a litde house in a lane; it had two rooms and a hall and 
sufficed for his wife and four children, although he fdt 
embarrassed when some guest or other came down for a stay 
with him. The shops were nearby: the childrens school was 
quite close, and his wife had friends all around. It was on 
the whole a peaceful, happy life—^tiU the October of 1947, 
when he found that the people around had begun to speak 
and act like savages. Someone or a body of men killed a 
body of men a thousand miles away and the result was that 
they repeated the evil here and wreaked their vengeance on 
those around. It was an absurd state of affairs. But there it 
was: a good action in a far off place did not find a correspond¬ 
ing echo, but an evil one did possess that power. Our friend 
saw the tempers of his neighbours rising as they read the- 
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newspaper each day. They spoke rashly. "We must smash 
them who are here—he heard people say: “They don’t spare 
even women and children!” he heard them cry. “All right, 
we will teach those fellows a lesson. We will do the same thing 
for them here,—^that is the only language they will under¬ 
stand—” But he tried to say—^“Look here—” He visualized 
his office colleague sitting on his right, his postman, the fellow 
at the bede-leaves shop, and his friend at the bank,—^all these 
belonged to another community. He had not bothered about 
such a question all these days: they were just friends—^people 
who smiled, obliged, and spoke agreeably. But now he saw 
them in a new light: they were of another community. Now 
when he heard his men talk menacingly he visualized his post 
office friend being hacked in the street, or the little girl 
belonging to that colleague of him;, who so charmingly brought 
him lemon squash, whenever he visited them, and displayed 
the few bits of dance and songs she knew:—he visualized her 
being chased by the hooligans of his own community as she 
was going to her school carrying a soap-carton full of pencils 
and rubber! This picture was too much for him and he 
whispered under his breath constantly “God forbid!” He tried 
to smoothen out matters by telling his fellowmen: “You see 
... but such things will not happen here—” But he knew 
it was wishful thinking. He knew his men were collecting 
knives and sticks. He knew how much they were organizing 
themselves, with a complete code of operations—all of which 
STAinded perfectly ghastly to his sensitive temperament. Fire, 
sword, and loot, and all the ruffians that gathered for instructions 
and payment at his uncle’s house, who often declared: “We 
will do nothing by ourselves yet. But if they so much as wag 
their tail they will be finished. We will speak to them in the 
only language they will understand.” Day by day life seemed 
to become intolerable. All straightforwardness seemed to have 
gone out of life suddenly. People seemed to him sneaky and 
secretive. Everyone seemed to him a potential assassin. People 
looked at each othar as cannibals would at their prey. It 
deemed to him a shame that one should be throwing watchful. 
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cautious looks over one’s shoulder as one walked down a 
street. The air was surcharged with fear and suspicion. He' 
avoided meeting anyone, for fear that they might gossip and 
spread wild stories. Someone or other constantly reported: 
“You know what happened? A cyclist was stabbed in ... 
street last evening. Of course the police are hushing up the 
whole business.” Or he heard someone say: “A woman was 
assaulted today” or “Do you know they rushed into the girl’s 
school and four girls are missing. The police are useless: we 
must deal with these matters ourselves.” Every such talk made 
his heart throb and brought a sickening feeling at his throat: 
he fdt his food tasting bitter on his tongue. He could never 
look at his wife and children without being racked by the 
feeling: “Oh, innocent ones, what perils await you in the hands 
of what bully! God knows.” 

At night he could hardly sleep: he lay straining his ears for 
any abnormal sound that might burst out at night all of a 
sudden. Suppose they stole upon them and broke his door? 
He could almost hear the terrified screams of his litde daughter 
and wife. And all night he kept brooding and falling off into 
half sleep and kept awake, awaiting the howl of riotous mobs. 
The howling of a distant dog seemed to him so much like 
mob-sound that a couple of times he got up and went up to 
the window to peep out, to see if any flames appeared over 
the skies far off. His wife woke up and asked sleepily: “What 
is it?” He answered casually, “Nothing. You sleep,” and 
returned to his bed. He was satisfied that nothing was 
happening. He secredy resolved that he’d fetch the wood- 
chopper from the fuel room and keep it near at hand, in case 
he had to defend his home. Sometimes the passage of a lorry 
oi' a cart pulled him out of his scant sleep and set him on 
his feet at the window: he stood there in die dark to see if 
it might be a police lorry going to a trouble spot. He spent 
almost every night in this anxious, agitated manner and fdt 
relieved when day came. 

Everyone mentioned that the coming Wednesday, the 29th 
of the month, was a critical day ahead. There was to be a 
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complete show-down that day. It was not clear why they 
selected that date, but everybody mentioinied it. In, his office 
people spoke of nothing but the 29th. The activity in his 
uncle’s house had risen to a feverish pitch. His uncle told 
him: “I’m glad we shall be done with this bother on the 29th. 
It is going to end this tension once for all. We shall dean 
up this town. After all they form only a lakh and a half of 
the town population, while we ...” He went into dizzying 
statistics. 

Zero hour was approaching. He often wandered amidst the 
general misery of all this speculation: how will they set off 
the spark: will one community member slap the cheek of 
another at a given moment in a formal manner? “Suppose 
nothing happens?” he asked, and his uncle told him: “How 
can nothing happen? We know what they are doing. They 
hold secret assemblies almost every night. Why should they 
meet at midnight?” 

“They may not be able to gather everyone except at that 
hour”, he replied. 

“We don’t want people to meet at that hour. We do not 
ask for trouble, but if anything happens, we will finish them 
off. It will be only a matter of a few hours: it will work like 
a push-button arrangement. But we will avoid the initiative 
as far as possible.” 

On the 29th most of the shops were closed as a precaution. 
Children stayed away from school, and said cheerfully, “No 
school today, father—^you know why? It seems there is going 
to be a fight today.” The cpolness and detachment with which 
his children referred to the fight made our friend envy them. 
His wife did not like the idea of his going to office. “It seems 
they are not going to office today,” she said, referring to iKjme 
neighbaurs. “Why should you go?” He tried to laugh off the 
question and while setting out said, half-humorously:' “WcD, 
keep yourselves indoors, if you choose, that is if you are afraid.” 
His wife replied: “No one is afraid. As long as your uncle 
IS near at hand, we have no fear—” 

At the office, his boss was there, of course, but most of his 
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colleagues were absent: all of them had written applying for 
casual leave. TThere seemed to be a sudden outbreak of “urgent 
private business” among his colleagues. The few who came 
wasted their time discussing the frightful possibilities of the day. 
Our friend’s head had become one whirling mass of rumours 
and fears. He hated to hear their talks. He plunged himsdf 
in work. He worked at such speed and with such intensity 
that he found himself constantly exhausting the source of work. 
So much so, just to keep himself engaged, he excavated the 
files and accounts of four years ago for some minute checking. 
The result was that it was past seven-thirty when he was able 
to put away the papers and rise from his seat. 

He suddenly fell into a feverish anxiety aboait reaching home. 
“My wife may fed anxious. God knows what the children 
vill fed!” The figures at his office table had had a sort of 
deadening effect on his mind. He had fdt all right as long 
as it lasted. But now he felt a sudden desire to reach home 
in the shortest time possible. The usual route seemed to him 
laborious and impossible. It seemed to his fevered mind that 
it might take hours and hours. He felt the best course would 
be to dash down tlie alley in front of his office and go home 
by a short cut. It was a route which he favoured whenever 
he was in a hurry although, under normal circumstances, he 
avoided it for its narrowness, gutters, and mongrels. He 
snatched a look at his watch and hurried along the dark alley. 
He had proceeded a few yards when a cyclist coming up halted 
his progress. The cyclist and the pedestrian had difficulty in 
judging each other’s moves, and they both went off to the 
left or to the right together, and seemed to be making awkward 
passes at each other, till the cyclist finally ran his wheel between 
our friend’s legs and fell off the saddle, and both found 
themselves on the roaddust. Our. friend’s nerves snapped and 
he yelled out, “Why can’t you ride carefully?” The other 
scrambled to his feet and cried, “Are you blind? Can’t you 
see a cycle coming?” “Where is your light?” 

“Who are you to question me?” said the other, shot out 
his arm and hit our friend in the face; who lost his head, 
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and kicked the other in the belly. A crowd astoibled. 
Somebody shouted, “He dares to attack us in our own place! 
Must teach these fellows a lession. Do you think we are afraid?” 
Shouts and screams increased. It was deafening. Somebody 
hit our friend with a staff, someone else with his hand; he 
saw a knife flashing out. Our friend fdt his end had come. 
He suddenly had an access of recklessness. He was able to 
view the moment with a lot of detachment. He essayed to 
lecture to the crowd on the idiocy of the whole relationship, 
to tell them that they should stop it all at once. But no sound 
issued from! his voice—he found himself hemmed in on all 
sides; the congestion was intolerable: everyone in that rabble 
seemed to put his weight on him and claw at some portion 
of his body. His eyes dimmed: he felt very Ught. He 
mumbled to someone near, “But I will never, never tell my 
uncle what has happened. I won’t be responsible for starting 
all the trouble. This city must be saved. I won’t say the 
word that will start all the trouble, that will press the button, 
so to say. That’ll finish up everybody, you and me together. 
What is it all worth? There is no such thing as your community 
or mine. We are all of this country. I and my wife and 
children: you and your wife and children. Let us not cut 
each other’s throats. It dosen’t matter who cuts whose: it’s 
all the same to me. But we must not, we must not. We must 
not. I’ll tell my uncle that I fell down the office staircase 
and hurt myself. He’ll never know. He must not press the 
button.” 

But the button did get pressed. The incident of that alley 
became known within a couple of hours all over the city. And 
his uncle and other uncles did press the button; with results 
that need not be described here. Had he been able to speak 
again, our friend would have spoken a lie and saved the city: 
but unfortunately this saving lie was not uttered. His body 
was found by the police late next afternoon in a ditch in that 
wretched alley, and identified through the kerosene ration 
coupon in his breast pocket. 



Gulabdas Broker 


Gulamdin, the Tonga wallah 


A FACE full, healthy, handsome, yet a trifle stem because of 
the little curled moustache; a turban that looked too small; 
a shirt and waistcoat on, his body, and pyjamarlegs on his 
thighs and shins; a long whip in his hand; straight stiff neck, 
and voice full and manly. I could fed immediatdy I rode 
in his tonga that there was something peculiar and extraordinary 
about this man, so that he was apart from his brethren. 

The proof that I was right was not long to come. 

“Tongawallah, are you a Hindu or a Muslim?” I asked 
as soon as the tonga got into its stride. 

“What do you think?” He countered smilingly. 

“How do I know? Most people here in Rawalpindi must 
be Muslims. No?” 

“Not quite. We have only two communities here—^thc rich 
and the poor. There is no Hindu, no Muslim.” 

“But what community do you belong to?” 

“I? To that of the poor.” He laughed and smartly whipped 
his horse’s sinewy back. 

I resumed in a while. “What is your name, Tongawallah?” 

“Gulamdin,” he said with a smile. “That question is a 
good way of finding out among whom I dwell.” 

I also smiled and started once more. “Are riots frequent 
here?” 

“They do happen at times.” 

“Do you ever get involved?” 

“Why should I?” 

We fdl silent again. He then asked, “Are you on your 
way to Kashmir, Seth Sa’ab?” 

“Of course. Were you ever there?” 
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“Oh yes. Once.” 

Wc all ini the tonga fixed our eyes on him. “How is the 
place? Is it very beautiful?” I asked. 

“Very beautiful, indeed, I do not think there can be any 
other place in the world as beautiful as Kashmir.” 

For full two minutes he went on talking about Kashmir, 
evoking its gardens, its rivers, its springs and snow-clad 
mountain-tops. His voice rang with a rapturous joy as he said, 
“And the women; they are as beautiful as the houris of 
paradise.” Then he sighed, “But the poverty there is terribla” 

He stopped, his eyes roving ahead. Then his gaze seemed 
to settle on a certain spot and my eyes turned in the same 
way. A woman was walking along the road. Her back alone 
could be seen, but she moved with such grace that one’s eyes 
found it impossible to leave her. Silken pyjama-legs covered 
her thighs and shins, a milk-white shirt enveloped her torso, 
while the two loose ends of the lovely stuff that swathed her 
breasts and swung over her back lent such grace to her gait 
as to turn the drab and smooth tar-road into a picture of 
joy and beauty. 

Our tonga overtook her in a minute. Gulamdin took one 
hand off the reins and, with a low bow and a most gentle 
smile, said in a voice that was full of softness, “Salaam 
Alekum” [Good-day to you]. 

“The same to you,” She almost sang as it were. 

We passed on. Again the drab, straight and smooth 
Rawalpindi road, utterly flat and without colour. My glance 
could have rested on the woman only for an instant, but in 
that instant her full rosy cheeks, her upright body, the lovely 
curve of her sensuous lips, her wide bewitching eyes and a 
sort of grace in her whole personality had made an indelible 
impression on my heart. 

This tongawallah must be a romantic fellow, I pondered. 
I saw him looking back stealthily at the woman we had passed. 
He seemed thoughtful, as if trying to reach a decirion. Then 
suddenly he stopped the tonga, jumped out and ran down 
the road. 
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“There is something between those two,” said my wife. 

“She is beautiful,” I answered. 

“Daddy, why has he gone to her?” one of my children 
asked. 

Then, silent, we gazed at them approaching. A smile played 
on the woman’s lips, while everything in the man seemed to 
be begging for some favour. When they were within a few 
steps of the carriage, the man started to run and jumped on 
to his seat. Taking the reins he prodded his horse into motiony 
then said to the woman: 

“Tomorrow evening, at this place. Do come.” And she, in 
reply, gave him a little smile, the beauty of which I stored in 
my heart. 

Now there was only the tupi-tup, tuj>tup of the horse’s hoovea 
on the road. My son who sat at the tongawalla’s side, my 
vdfe and the other children who sat behind, we all gazed 
quizically at the man’s face. That face had now lost its 
somewhat stem look and softened. His lips were trying to 
smile. His eyes followed the road as he drove the carriage. 

Nothing was said, only our eyes were fixed on his face. 
Perhaps it was that which made him turn to me after a while, 
“Sethji, did you see that lady?” 

“Yes, indeed, Why do you ask?” 

“Once upon a time she was my wife,” he said and gave his 
horse a great crack with the whip. 

“Once upon a time? What do you mean? Isn’t she your 
wife now?” 

My wif^ and my children were now all ears. 

“No. I divorced her,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“It’s a long story, Huzur. How can a big person like you 
be interested in our poor people’s tales?” 

“Poor people’s tales? They are tales of human beings. We 
are all human beings. Are we not?” 

The words seemed to please him. “Tme, Sethji. We arc 
all human beings, after all. But mine is a long tale and, I 
fear, it will bore you.” 
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“Don’t we have to go round the city? That will take us an 
hour at least. Why should we get bored by your story? On 
the contrary, it will increase our pleasure. Do tdl us.” 

“How do you like this tonga and this horse, Huzur?” 

The question seemed irrelevant. “Fine, but what have they 
to do with your story?” I said. 

“That is what I am going to tell you now. Ever since I 
was a little boy, my one dream has been to own a beautiful 
tonga and a beautiful horse. As soon as a tonga looiks old or 
a horse is worn out I change them for others. A beautiful 
tonga, a sturdy horse, a lovely long whip in my hands—those 
are the things I relish. My father loved them just as much. 
It was from him that I had training.” 

Our interest was not in his ancestors. What intrigued us was 
his relation to that woman. But I felt we must let him tell 
the story in his own way. 

“Yes,” he went on, “my father wanted me to study, but I 
didn’t like being cramped in a class-room. So, at sixteen, I 
was already a first-rate tonga-driver. My father bought a new 
tonga and a fine horse, specially for me. I was the youngest 
tonga-driver in Rawalpindi in those days. Mine were the 
smartest tonga and horse in the town and my clothes were a 
•dandy’s too.” 

“I see you are still well dressed,” I commented. 

“This?” he said with a contemptuous glance at his clothes. 
“This is nothing. In those days I really used to dress well.” 

“You saw that woman on the road. Ayesha is her name. 
Her father was a prosperous merchant. We didn’t know each 
•other but her father wanted to send his daughter to school. 
When I was seventeen they hired my tonga to take this girl 
to school in the morning and bring her back in the afternoon. 

“Ayesha was barely eleven or twelve at the time. 

“At first a housemaid always accompanied her to school, but 
then they began to know me better and trusted me more and 
more. In less than a year they were treating me as one of 
ihe household. So they stopped sending a maid with Ayesha 
,*and let me take her to school and bring her back alone. 
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“Two or three years pas^ in this way. I had no idea 
W'^hat she was studying but even at fourteen or fifteen she was 
still going to school. We used to talk a lot on the way.” 

“What about?” I asked. 

“Just chit-chat,” he smiled. “It began that way but as'she 
grew older our trend of talk changed. My heart began to think 
of love.... Hers too,” he added after a moment. 

He coughed and looked round. A line of trees showed at 
a distance. He p>ointed and said, “There, Sethji, that is 
Company Baug. We shall be there in a minute.” 

“What happened then?” My mind was full of Ayesha’s story. 

“What could happen? We fell in love.” 

He fell silent. After a moment he added: “Do you know, 
Huzur, what she looked like in those days? Not even: a damsel 
in paradise could match her beauty. She was a picture.” And 
again he was silent, as if lost in the vision of that beauty, while 
the tonga sped on. 

“She is beautiful, very beautiful indeed,” I said. 

“So she is still. But in those days she was something extra¬ 
ordinary. The whole town was mad about her. So was I.” 
And now there was a new shyness in his voice as he added, 
“I, too, used to be handsome ... we went mad about each 
other.” 

“Did her parents not know about it?” I asked. 

“They did. So, when she was about fifteen, they stopped 
sending her to school. But they could not stop her seeing me. 
Of course, they could not agree to our marrying. Once I 
tried to broach the subject to her father. I only got insults 
from him. 

“They wouldn’t agree to our marriage and we couldn’t put 
up with staying unmarried. So one day we collected all the 
money and jewellery in our homes and quit ’Pindi without 
anyone knowing.” 

We were listening breathlessly. My youngest son began to 
stare at Gulamdin with awe, with curiosity, and my wife gave 
me a sweet smile. 

“Where did you go? I asked. 
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“To Lyalpur. We had a good time there for some months— 
wc had taken enough funds to last us a year. I went out 
ev'eryday looking for work. But work was scarce jn those days. 

“After we had been together for about six months I came 
to know that her father had found out where we were. He 
was going to start some kind of l^al action against me. So 
we left Lyalpur and went to Saharanpur. Those days were of 
joy and glory for us. It was the peak of our happiness and 
love. Ayesha had looked like a rosebud till then, but now she 
had the loveliness of a full-blown rose. How she loved me! And 
I —> I was ready to renounce everything in the world for her 
sake.” 

He looked at me with a momentary glare, the glare of a 
man prepared to renounce all for the woman he loved. Then 
with a dim smile he went on: 

“Even the little money I had with me was nearly exhausted, 
and there was no work. I was also worried as to what I should 
do if Ayesha’s parents discovered our whereabouts. And then, 
as though all this weren’t enough, I began to be tortured by. 
a new worry. Ayesha ... Ayesha ...” He stuttered and 
stopped. 

“Ayesha was going to be a mother?” I said to save him 
embarrassment. 

“Yes, yes. And what was I to do? We pondered and 
pondered and at last made a decisioii. I left Ayesha at 
Saharanpur and went Xo ’Pindi.” 

“You ran away and left her there?” my wife asked. 

“No, no, madam, Gulamdin would rather die than do that 
... I got to ’Pindi about midnight and tcild the whole story 
to my father. He promised help, but it wasn’t enough to solve 
our problem. That very night, therefore, I went to her father. 
He nearly went mad at the sight of me. 

‘You brute, you rascal, you devil, where have you hidden 
my daughter?’ he shouted as I waUced into his house. 

“It was aU I could do to quieten him and get him to listen 
to my story. I told him we were married. She was expecting 
a baby. What good was it now being angry or fighting with 
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US? At last I managed to calm him down and got him to 
promise he wouldn’t take legal action against me if we came 
back to Tindi. He even agreed to acknowledge me as his 
son-in-law, though he would never again have anything to do 
with me or his run-away daughter. 

Next morning I took an early train and hurried to my wife 
at Saharanpur. On the third day we were back in our 
bdoved ’Pindi. That very day I had my lovely tonga and my 
beautiful horse once more in my own hands.” 

Our tonga was near the clump of trees we had seen at a 
distance. Gulamdin pulled at the reins. “Huzur, this is 
Company Baugh. Please alight and take a look.” 

“Oh, so this is the garden?” I said as I looked about me. 
“It is very ordinary-looking.” 

“Huzur seems to have been inisiriforined. This is a quite 
ordinary garden. The really beautiful one is at the other end 
of the town.” 

“Let us go there, then,” I said. 

Gulamdin took up the reins and we set out again. And 
to make him resume his tale, I said: “Gulamdin, you are a 
strange man, indeed; you suffered so much on her account 
and yet in the end you divorced her?” 

“It was hard luck! But life is like that, Huzur!” he 'said, 
sad and meditative. Then he went back to his story. 

“After our return we had great happiness. And our child 
was bom.” 

“It must have been a lovely baby,” I said. 

“Sethji, you are leaving early in the morning, otherwise I 
would have shown you that boy. He is a beautiful boy.” His 
face beamed. 

“But then,” I murmured, “how did this divorce business .. 

“I am coming to that too. With Ayesha as lovely as .a 
picture and our boy .an ever-increasing delight, a year of 
happiness sped like a day. Our joy was boundless; no shadow 
darkened our lives. But ... one day something happened and 
a kind of pain added itself toi my hapjTy life.” And that pain 
sounded in his vofe^ aa I heard him utter the words. 


5 
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At this point my wife turned to me, sayii^ “The man seems 
very truthful. He must have greatly loved that woman.” 

"You could see it when they met on the road,” I answered, 
and turning to Gulamdin, asked: "What was that pain, 
Gulamdin?” 

"One night I was coming from my stable, feeling very happy. 
I was humming a song of joy and love, when I met an old 
friend. 

‘Old chap, how goes it with you?’ I patted him on the 
shoulder. 

‘Very wdl, Gulamdin, and you seem to be very happy,’ 
he replied. 

‘Why shouldn’t I be happy?’ 

‘But why should you?’ he demanded. My happiness some¬ 
how seemed to disturb him. 

‘Why am I happy? The whole world is full of happiness; 
see how beautiful it is!’ I said with a broad gesture. 

‘Is it as beautiful as all that, Gulamldini?’ A hidden sorrow 
seemed to lie in the question. I fdt he wanted to speak but 
could not make up his mind. ‘I don’t want to destroy your 
happiness, my friend,’ he muttered at last. 

‘What is it? Tell me.’ I grasped his hands hard. I could 
see he was wondering whether to speak or not, and again I 
begged him to say whatever he had in mind. 

. ‘You will be very miserable if I do,’ he told me. 

No matter how miserable I should fed or whatever might 
happen, I wanted to hear his story. And when I frantically 
pressed him to tell his story, it seemed to come from a heavy 
heart: 

‘I fed I should tdl you all because you are my friend, 
biit I dislike saying it because it will hurt you terribly. I saw 
your Ayesha talking to some fellow on the road.’ 

‘Where?’ I could hardly breathe. 

‘In the lane, at the back of your house. When die saw 
me, she stopped and hurried away.’ 

Without another word I too hurried away. My friend tried 
to hold me back, in vain. Anger, jealousy and a sort of 
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humiliaticm had possession of my heart. I was no longer master 
of my senses.” 

' The anger rang still in his voce. It surprised me. Even if 
his wife had talked to another man, why should that make 
Kim so furious? Especially, when she loved him so much? 

“But what was wrong about that, Gulamdin? Shouldn’t she 
even talk to anybody?” 

“What are you saying, janab? Is a woman in purdah 
expected to talk with a man on the road? Where is izzat 
{honour], then?” 

“But there was no purdah at all on that woman,” my wife 
s^d with a smile. 

• “For whom should she keep purdah now?” Gulamdin 
exclaimed in a sad voice. “She has nothing to worry about. 
tShe is nobody’s wife and nobody’s daughter. She lives by 
herself and is happy earning her bread, for she’s skilful at 
embroidery.” 

’ “What is wrong in talking to someone, Gulamdin? Look, 
here is my wife. She can talk, laugh, go about with anybody 
she likes, and it will mean nothing at all to me.” 

“Truly?” 

He looked surprised. 

“Truly.” 

“It is different with you people, Janab. This is Punjab, 
not Bombay. We have hot blood in our veins. Our wives 
talking to outsiders? And on the streets? ... No.... It was 
lucky for her it was me. Anyone dse would have killed her 
then and there.” He vented his wrath by a smart poke of his 
whip at the muscular loins of his horse. 

“And did you leave her, just for that?” My voice betrayed 
the resentment I felt. 

“No, no, Janab. I was angry but not mad. I was trembling 
with anger when I got home. Ayesha gave me a smile. Oh, 
what a sweet and enchaning smile! But I could not even bear 
to look at her. I was going to speak but she put a finger to 
her Ups and asked me to be silent. She was trying to get the 
baby to deep. And the sweetness of the lullaby she was singing 
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hdped to cool my hot rage. 

Still, as soon as the child was asleqp, I asked in choked 
whisper: ‘Who were you talkiiig to in the streets today}. 
Aycsha?* 

She was startled a bit but calmly answered, ‘To no ooie 
at all. Why?* 

‘Aziz told me. Why do you lie?’ My voice was sharp. 

‘I couldn’t find Sakina’s house, so I asked some stranger.*' 
There was all innocence in her voice. 

‘Whatever it is, no lady from: a respectable home diould 
talk to a man in the street.* 

‘Ji Huzur’, she smiled, ‘Sakina has gone to live somewhere 
else, and so I had to ask someone about it. Please forgive me* 
I will not make the same mistake again.’ 

There was something like mockery in her voice, but still 
it reassured and satisfied me. I laughed and our quarrel was 
made up, and again we loved each other madly. 

In the next few months different people told me that they 
had sometimes seen Ayesha talk to a man in the street. I 
spoke to her about it, even scolded her harshly, but earh time 
she explained it away with a smile and gave some convincing 
excuse for her behaviour. I felt that it was not her words but 
the reports that were truthful; yet I had made up my mind 
not to do anything rash. I held myself in check and kept a 
careful watch on her movements. 

Then, one day, it all became clear. I had a headache and 
was feeling feverish. That morning Ayesha had said she 
intended to visit Sakina in the afternoon. This had aroused 
my suspicions. Instead, therefore, of returning late as usual,. 
I got away from work in the early evening. Sakina lived only 
a little way from our house. And in the distance I saw Ayesha 
turn into the street that led to Sakina’s house. I also saw a 
man approach from the opposite direction. I hid. They met 
and talked for three or four minutes. Then she went into 
Sakina’s house. 

I was trembling with rage. I fdt like murdering the 
wretched fellow that very instant But the next moment I 
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tiiought: Why should I kill him when the fault is cntirdy 
my wife’s? I had rdbuked her innumerable times and 
threatened her with dire consequences, yet she went on 
bdhaving as she pleased. Why should the man suffer? Surely, 
X should rather kill that l»tch.” 

“You had nothing against her except this, Gulamdin?” 

“Nothing. I do not even think anything else could have 
happened between them. I don’t know what they could have 
talked about but I am sure it was just prattle.” 

“Just prattle—^what was the point of her behaving that way, 
Gulamdin?” 

“It’s the way of the female of the species, Janab.” As the 
words escaped his lips he turned quickly to my wife. “Excuse 
me for such words. Lady.” Then he added: 

“The truth is, Sethji, women never look beyond their noses. 
If Ayedia had had more sense in her, Allah wouldn’t have 
made her a woman.” 

I would not encourage such sentiments even by a nod; it 
embarrassed him and he fdt silent. Nor did I fed 1 much 
desire to speak. But my son, sitting at my side, adeed 
abruptly: “What happened then, Daddy?” 

“Ask him,” I answered briefly. 

Gulamdin continued: 

“I fdt I should kill the wretched woman. I got home 
enraged and waited for her to appear. She arrived an hour 
or two later. During that time millions of thoughts had passed 
through my mind. Should I kill her? What good would it 
be? Was it worthy of me to kill a defenedess woman? Would 
it not be a cowardly act? Would it not be better to divorce 
her? 

This thought had taken root in my mind while I was 
waiting. At last she returned and the moment we were alone, 
I said to her: ‘Your ladyship, who were you entertaining with 
your delightful conversatian in the street, today?’ 

T did not talk to anybody,’ she answered, smiling sweetly. 

*Lair, slut, you He to me even though I saw you with my 
own eyes?’ I roared, seizing her by the throat. The rage that 
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1 had tried so hard to controi, for the last two houxs, again 
took possesaioiti of itie. She also g|iew angry, and rising to her 
full height, said; ‘Leave mie. Yes, I did talk to someone. Why 
shoudn’t 1 talk to anyone even for a minute?’ 

I gave her a great pudi which hurled her into a corner^ 
‘I’ve told you countless times not to do it and yet you 
persist.’ 

‘Yes, he is an old friend of mine,’ she said then. 

Our quarrel went on for a long time and I saw that all 
there was to it was mere chit-chat. Still, I hdd to my decision. 
I divorced her.” 

‘‘She must have fdt very miserable,” I said. 

“Yes, she was bound to fed miserable. She loved me very 
much. When our anger subsided and tranquillity was restored, 
she wept frightfully and pleaded for forgiveness with clasped 
hands. Still I did not rdent.” 

“You shouldn’t have done that, Gulamdin,” I said with 
rebuke in my voice. 

“Janab, you won’t welcome my statement, but women are 
like shoes on our feet. Once a shoe fits your foot, all’s wdl. 
Otherwise, it will never quite fit, even though it’s repaired a 
thousand times. The only thing to be done then is to cast 
it off your foot; otherwise it will always hurt you in some 
place or other.” 

“Shall I tdl you the truth, Gulamdin?” I said. 

“Yes, please do.” 

“You talk big, but on the road just now you ran to meet 
her: it was not she who came to you. You were talking to 
her and bowing before her like a mendicant. As for her, slic 
clearly showed she was bestowing a favour on you.” 

A sly smile lit up his face but it seemed even sterner as he 
said; “Huzur, she is no longer my wife. Now she is only a 
female and I am a male. What male would not how down 
before such a beautiful woman to seek her favour?” 

“Then you are never going to accept her in your home 
again?” I asked, as we descended from his tonga near our 
hotel. 
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“Didn’t I tell you about that shoe, Huzur?” 

“How long is it now since you divorced her?” I said, taking 
the fare from my pocket. 

“A year and a half.” 

“Have you heard anything bad about her during this time?” 

“That shoe doesn’t fit my foot. That’s all I know.” He took 
my money and, whipping up his horse, drove off. 

“Wasn’t he a fine, brave man, that tangawallah?” my wife 
asked as we reached the hotel steps. 

“But to divorce his wife for something so trivial.” I 
exclaimed. 

“True, but why did she have to talk to someone in the 
street, when it always made him so angry? Even so, he didn’t 
kill her but only divorced her. You know, killing is second 
nature with these people.” 

“Take care, Madam,” I said, seeing that the children were 
already well up the steps: “Take care, I might divorce you, 
too, some day.” 

' “You? Could you ever do that?” she said with a smile and 
a glance that made me forget the whole world in the 
fathomless depths of her eyes. 


Translated from Gujarati 
by the author 



Chunilal K. Madia 


The Earning Son 

Gala Seth was very happy at the news that his buffalo 
Bhagri would give birth to a new issue very shortly. He was 
so happy that he at once ordered his servants to treat Bhagri 
with special food and fodder. He had no dearth of fodder 
which he grew on his own farm. Ck>ttonseed, a vital and 
nutritive food for buffalo, was available in abundance, because 
Gala Seth was a wholesale dealer in it. 

Gala Seth had great expectations from this buffalo. To get 
a new young milk-giving animal he enthusiastically fed the 
mother with the richest cottonseed and oilcakes, and gave her 
bucketfuls of buttermilk to drink. His idea, of course, was to 
get much more in return. He expected a new young buffalo 
who would give plenty of milk, enough and to spare. But 
alas! The buffalo betrayed her owner. She gave birth to a 
young tiny quadruped, but it was a male thing and of no 
use for milk. The realisation was a shock for Gala Seth. All 
his labour and expense had gone to waste. Even his book¬ 
keeper in the shop complained that the money spent on 
insemination of the buffalo had proved fruitless. 

The villagers conjectured that Gala Seth would ^pend no 
more time and money on this newly bom animal which was 
good for nothing. They also predicted that the young buffalo 
would be sent away to the community ranch which took care 
of old, crippled and useless animals. This ranch was publicly 
owned and operated from philanthrophic donations of the 
vOlage people. 

But the Seth did not like the idea. It would be too selfish, 
he thought, to hand over a family animal to the public ranch 
for the only reason that it was not economical to bring the 
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animal up at home. He also hated the idea of parting with 
the young buffalo. 

For a while he continued to maintain the newcomer without 
any complaint. But soon his family members grew disgusted 
with this fruitless task of feeding a male animal which had 
no utility value for the household. They insisted that the 
animal be sent away to the community ranch where such 
useless ones were raised out of sentimental and humanitarian 
considerations. 

At last Gala Seth had to give in. One morning, as he was 
taking the little ox to the community ranch, he met Lakhu, 
the herdsman, at the street-comer. Lakhu was a professional 
herdsman. His father, grandfather and great-grandfather had 
all been herdsmen. This morning Lakhu was driving a 
youngish, fine-looking buffalo to the lake. The ox following 
Gala Seth saw this creature and stood still. In spite of verbal 
and physical proddings from Gala Seth he refused to budge 
an inch forward. Staring at the young and attractive buffalo^, 
he seemed transfixed. 

He was not to be blamed. The young buffalo was so good 
to look at that the ox could not help standing and staring at 
it. Lakhu jokingly rebuked the animal, “Naughty one! Move 
along. Aren’t you ashamed to stare at my buffalo?” 

The ox still stood motionless. 

Gala Seth, too, felt that the ox was overdoing it, standing 
in the middle of the street and making such a scene. He 
prodded it hard with a stock. But the ox would not move. 

Lakhu, out of irritation, called the ox by indecent names, 
but the quadruped could not follow human speech. He was 
all engrossed observing the young beautiful creature sensuously. 

An expert at judging animals, Lakhu now recognised the 
traits of the ox. He turned to Gala Seth and suggested, “Seth, 
don’t put this ox in the community ranch. Let him be with 
me in my own ranch. I have enough fodder for him and 
he will not be a burden to me.” 

“What will you do with this useless animal?” 

“I shall raise him in my ranch. In a few yeans he will be 
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a fuU^gToiwis OK. I shall train him to be a stud-^ and use him 
for inseminating the buffaloes.” 

“Have it your way. I don’t mind if you mahe money by 
selling the services of the stud-ox.” 

“Money, you say? Who knows whether I shall make a 
single rupee out of this ox in the distant future? But right 
now I shall have to spend a good deal out of my pocket, 
feeding and raisnng him.” 

“Please yoursdf.” 

The Seth was happy about the deal. It served two purposes. 
He was saved from the social disgrace of sending his pet 
animal to a free, public ranch. And his pet animal would 
now continue to remain within reach of his eye; with all his 
innate stinginess Gala Seth had developed a sentimental 
attachment for this ox. However, on second thoughts, he 
realised that he was giving away too much as ani outright 
gift. The fact that Lakhu would one day make money by 
using the ox as a stud was a hard pill to swallow for a shrewd 
businessman like Gala Seth. 

He at once started bargaining: “How much ^all I get as 
my share out of the insemination fees that the ox will earn 
in due course?” 

The simple cowboy was not a businessman,. He did not 
know the intricate art of bargaining, either. He at once made 
a generous offer: “You can claim half the share of the earnings 
that the ox will bring.” 

The Seth was pleased. He confirmed the deal. 

A good judge of animals, Lakhu could foresee the 
potentialities of the little ox. He devoted all his time and 
energy in raising the ox as a stud. He himself had been raised 
by his father in the midst of the animals, and this had 
developed in him a human feding towards them. He no longer 
looked at them as a mere source of livelihood. Each animal 
in the ranch had a symbolic value for Lakhu. He treated 
them all as his kith and kin. 

The year before, Lakhu had lost his grown-up son, Rana, 
in a cholera epidemic and the bereavement had broken his 
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heart. He was becoming more and more detached from 
worldly affairs. But with the arrival of the young ox a subtle 
process of change b^^ ini his inner life. By a strange 
coincidence, the young ox reminded Lakhu of his dead son, 
Rama. One midnight, while feeding cottonseed to the ox, 
Lakhu at once remembered his son and burst into tears. “Had 
Rana been alive, he would have maintainied me in my old 
age by earning the daily bread for me,” he mused. The next 
moment, observing the ox, he thought, “God is gracious. This 
young ox is as good as Rana. He will earn as much as Rana 
could. He will take care of me ini my old age.” And so it was 
that he named the ox Rana. 

Rana came of age very soon. All his facial features were 
changed. There was a marked lustre in his eyes. His gurgling 
voice was full-blooded. Lakhu, who had an ear for such 
voices, could easily realise that he now had to be more 
vigilant. 

The next morning he went to the jungle and cut a thick 
piece from' an acacia tree. He took that wood to the local 
carpenter and had it shaped into a strong hook. He fixed this 
hook deep in the floor of the ranch and fastened' Rana’s chain 
to it. 

But the animal was outwitting his master. Rana was having 
the richest of the fodder in Lakhu’s ranch. One day he ate 
cottonseed, green husks of the pulses, oilcakes and buttermilk 
to his heart’s content and at night started gurgling contentedly. 
Lakhu, who was sleeping on a wooden cot near the door, was 
startled to hear such a voice. He at once came to Rana and 
checked that the newly planted wooden hook was secure. And 
to make it doubly secure he tightened the chain in Rana’s neck 
before going to sleep. 

Soon after midnight Lakhu was again awakened by Rana’s 
gurgling—this time it was more loud and more desperate. He 
had never before heard such desperate gurgling. He ran to 
the scene, just to find that Rana was not in his usual place; 
nor was the wooden hook visible anywhere. 
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Taken aback, Lakhu took the oil lamp from the wall and 
started searching for Rana in the ranch. In the dim light 
of the lamp he saw Rana rubbing his back to a young buffalo. 
The iron chain rung from his neck like the necklace of human 
i^ulls on the neck of Lord Shiva. The wooden hook was with 
the chain. The desperate animal had uprooted the strong hook 
from the floor and run to this buffalo. 

Lakhu was aghast but he did not lose his presence of mind. 
In his lifetime he had managed stronger, sturdier stud oxen 
than this one. There was a spare hook nearby and Lakhu 
quickly and cleverly chained up Rana to it. Tactfully he led 
the young buffalo to the next room. This offended Rana and 
he started sneezing desperately on his master. Lakhu put one 
chain to the ox and made it secure. 

This was a clear warning to Lakhu. It alerted him. He 
realised that it was high time that Rana’s nose should be per¬ 
forated and a ring inserted into it. Nothing but a chain tied 
to this nose-ring would keep the wild animal in check. 

Lakhu called the village barber, an expert at perforating 
the nose. He did a very good job. Lakhu had a silver anklet 
which he used as an omainent for Rana’s forefoot. Now he 
tied up the ring with the anklet to control the animal’s move¬ 
ments. 

But Rana, true to his nature, was becoming more and more 
wild. Lakhu thought he was now fit to be used as a stud ox. 
Gala Seth had the same idea. So Lakhu announced that his 
ox Rana was available as a stud animal and the charge for 
insemination would be a rupee. Gala Seth thought the fee 
was too low. He suggested two rupees and Lakhu assented. 
The word spread to all the ranches of nearby villages. 

There was only one such stud ox in the district and that 
belonged to a small landlord who was charging just a rupee 
for such services. That stud, however, was not as healthy or 
sturdy as Rana. So people did not mind his higher rate and 
gladly brought their buffaloes all the way from distant places 
to be inseminated by Rana. 

This meant real fortune for Lakhu. Though Gala Seth took 
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away half the income, according to the agreement^ LaJdbu was 
left with a substantial amount, far exceeding what he had ever 
seen in his lifetime. With this money he bought an anklet of 
gold for Rana and attached it to his forefoot in place of the 
silver anklet. 

Lakhu was overjoyed at this turn of fortune. Rana had 
really become his earning son! And he reciprocated with 
fatherly care and affection. But Gala Seth thought he was not 
getting enough from the stud animal which had originally be¬ 
longed to him. His idea was to make the fees higher. 

One morning a farmer from a distant village brought his 
buffalo to be inseminated. He waited at the village gate and 
sent word to Lakhu to bring Rana near the community well. 
Lakhu came, leading Rana in a royal manner. The buffalo 
w'as standing near the well and Rana, seeing her, at once 
rushed to her. But Lakhu, alert as he was, at once tied up 
its nose^string to the golden anklet. 

It was expected that by noon the insemination would be 
over. Just before noon Rana was almost ready. The buffalo 
too was on hand. At that point, Gala Seth happened to be 
passing through the village gate, on his way to town. 

He suggested that the farmer be charged three rupees instead 
of two. The farmer was shocked to hear of this higher rate 
demanded at the last moment. Lakhu, too, felt di^sted at 
Gala Seth. 

Much haggling followed. The farmer was adamant, he waa 
not prepared to pay a rupee more. Gala Seth was unwilling 
to accept less. 

In the meantime Rana was going out of Lakhu’s control- 
Lakhu begged of Gala Seth not to haggle for a rupee. But 
the business-like Seth would not listen. 

Looking at his desperate animal Lakhu pleaded hard. In 
vain the bargaining broke up. The farmer declared that he 
would go to the nearby landlord’s, whose stud ox was avail¬ 
able for just a rupee. 

Lakhu, holding Rana with difficulty, entreated Gala Seth not 
to put off the deal. But the Seth was more interested in money 
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thaja anything else. He ordered Lakhu to tie up Rana’s nose 
ring with the anklet. 

«Now it is impoesible, Sir!” 

“I say, tie it up.” 

“It is very risky now.” 

“I order you to do so.” 

Lakhu, reluctant but helpless, bowed to tie Rana’s nose-ring 
to the anklet. People all around shouted a warning. “Don’t 
tie the nioserring. Rana will not obey now— 

That was the observation of the people standing on the 
temple terrace and the trees around. They had assembled to 
sec the fun. And they cautioned Lakhu not to take Rana back 
to the ranch. They had read something in the eyes of the 
animal. But the cold-blooded and calculating Seth was not 
prepared to make any coocessian. He did not want to com¬ 
promise cither. He wanted Lakhu to obey his order. 

Lakhu did so, ignoring the dictates of his inner self and those 
of the observers around him. But no sooner was Rana’s nose¬ 
ring tied to the anklet, the animal in a fury raised his head 
to defy the master. In the violence of his enraged jerk his 
perforated nostril was tom off. The ring tied to the anklet 
remained intact and blood from the toimK)ff nose started flow¬ 
ing in a rivulet. 

But the infuriated animal ignored his pain. The agonies of 
dissatisfaction were worse than the injury. In revengeful fury 
he rushed toward his master. 

Lakhu ran for his life. Gala Seth and others took shelter 
in the temple, but the nervous Lakhu could not find any pro¬ 
tection. To avoid the furious Rana he took the jungle track. 
But Rana was bent upon killing his master. He chased Lakhu 
into the jungle. People started shouting aU around. “Beware 
of Rana; He has gone mad! Be away from Rana! ...” 

Lakhu knew how furious oxen chase their victims. He also 
knew the art of misguiding the animals. So he purposefully 
avoided the straight track and took the zigTag way. But Rana 
outwitted his master and followed him closely. 

jLokhu was running with all his might. He knew tiiat the 
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animal, provoked and then deprived of gratification, would not 
spare him’ today. He ran doubly fast in the dense jungle of 
acacia trees. But there was a limit to the physical energies of 
an old ranchman. Lakhu saw the irony of fate in bedng chased 
by an animal whom he loved as a son. At last he was at the 
end of his tether. The zigzag track did not help. Death seemed 
near. All the love and affection poured on this animal had 
proved fruitless. Lakhu could not run any further. His vMon 
was becaming dim. All he could feel was the furious sneezing 
of the OK following on his track. As a last resort he took off 
his red headwear and threw it on the path of the ox. The 
idea was to mislead him. But the animal proved more intel¬ 
ligent than his master. Rana picked up Lakhu’a red headwear 
on his horns and continued the chase. 

When his legs were about to give way, Lakhu hid himself 
behind a big cactus. For a moment he thought he was safe 
at last. But it was a mere illusion. The ox caught sight of 
him, placed his forefoot with the golden anklet on the old 
man’s heaving chest, and pressed hard. Not content with kill¬ 
ing the master, the animal gored his chest and took out the 
ribs. Then, avenged, he urinated in the ditch into which the 
blood from the mangled body flowed. That seemed to create 
a strange feeling of gratification in the stud animal. 


Translated from Gujarati 
by the author 



* Agyeya * 


Jaya Dol 

Lieutenant Sagar pulled off his mud-spattered gauntlets and 
threw them on the driving seat as he said, “Ixwk after the 
truck, Gurung. I’ll make some bandobast” 

Gurung clicked his heels, “Theek’ai, Sa’ab!” 

The light was failing. Held up at Nowgong by three days*^ 
incessant rain, Sagar had thought it too good an opportunity 
to lose when the sky cleared up a little about noon. He was so 
fed up with waiting that he paid no heed to people’s advice— 
he thought them over-cautious. Hoping to get to Sibsagar by 
nightfall, he had set out. The shadows were already lengthen¬ 
ing when he passed Jorhat, but he had set his heart on seeing 
the temples at Sibsagar: he gulped a quick tea and pressed on. 
Halting overnight at Jorhat would have meant driving next 
morning straight through to Dibrugarh; if he stayed at Sibsagar 
he would have time to see the temples and the tanks before he 
set out again. Sibsagar, Rudrasagar, Jayasagar—^what lovely,, 
evocative names! ‘Sagar* suggested quite large tanks: the 
temples would look beautiful over the water .... The Assamese 
were a very clean, orderly people; if their villaegs were any 
index, the temples must be well worth seeing. Shiva-Dol, 
Rudra-Dol, Jaya-Dol — whoever decided to call these tankside 
tonples ‘Dols* must have had poetic imagination. Sagar visua¬ 
lised them in the hazy moonlight of an autumn evening; 
shadowily shimmering over the water, truly like a gently swing¬ 
ing dolf a cradle.... The vision spurred him on: thirty-odd 
miles was nothing—an hour^s drive.... 

But he had still seven miles to go when the truck was bogged. 
The steering seemed to go suddenly easy under his hands, like 
melted butter, or the rudder of a boat in a strong current; 
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then, as he manoeuvred to keqp it straight while slowing down, 
the truck suddenly stopped dead, though the wheels continued 
to swish and throw up mud. 

Routine was followed: after pick and shovel came wheel- 
chains. But the wheels only sank deeper into the mud and the 
gear box touched the ground. As if this were not enough, the 
engine spluttered a bit and then stalled and could not be started 
again. 

Lieutenjant Sagar could not see Gurung’s face in the dark¬ 
ness. He reflected with satisfaction that Gurung could not see 
his either. The Gurkha can be very inarticulate of speech, but 
his eyes and the wrinkles oni his face can be eloquent indeed: 
to see in them the faintest hint of amusement at the Leftcn 
Sa’ab’s impetuosity would have been intolerable. 

This was when Sagar threw off his gfoves and declared, “I 
will make some bandabast’\ and began to wade through the 
mud in what he thought was the general direction of Sibsagar. 

What bandobast could be make, he wondered. It had cloud¬ 
ed up again: might start raining any moment. Sibsagar was 
about eight miles up the road, so the other tanks would be 
three or four miles too; and he had no idea if there were any 
bastees hear the temples. As for Jayasagar, he recalled having 
read that it was situated in the middle of a wide moor, where 
the queen Jayamati had bepi tortured in order to make her 
reveal her husband’s whereabouts. Five hundred thousand men 
and women' had gathered there to watch her suffering and 
humiliation—^it must have been a very large field indeed. 

He could walk on to Sibsagar. But seven miles through that 
mud—it would be morning before he got there, and then he 
v>rould have to start right back for the truck. No, that was 
futile. He could deep in the truck; perhaps Gurung would 
be hungry; he had his rations but he would need a fire. Per¬ 
haps there was a village somewhere around... 

The mud was covered with a thin sheet of water; it was 
hard to say where the road ended and the field began. When 
he started there had been a few straggling trees on either side, 
but only for a while: then the road merged into the boggy 

6 
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.wilderness. And the trees farther away seiemed so dim and hazy 
that he wondered if they really were there or if the moasture 
on his glasses was playing tricks with hinn. There was only one 
way of knowing the road—^the depth of the mud on it; for 
it increased suddenly beyond where the road should have been 
and one’s legs would suddenly sink into the ooze up to the 
calves. 

He saw something hazy before him. A culvert—^he could 
see the railing distinctly. But there were two cidverts, at right 
angles. A parting of ways.., 

He halted for a moment, undecided, then he chose one be¬ 
came it seemed to slope up; there would be less mud on it, 
and besides he might get a better view from a higher levd. 

It was not a road at all, he discovered; only a banked-up 
track; and presently it seemed to split up into a number of 
such tracks, like the banked-up boundaries of adjoining fields. 
He seemed to stand at a junction from where tracks led in 
several directions, each track flanked by stretches of water: 
like a number of rubber tracks laid in a sea. 

Sagar surveyed the emptiness all around him; then he 
screwed up his eyes and peered at a darker shadow above the 
clouded horizon: no, it could not be a cloud, it was a building. 
There was no light, but there might be someone inside. 

But as he approached, hope receded within him. The build¬ 
ing was too big to be an Assamese house; the Assamese in this 
tegion had only mud and bamboo bashas, no brick houses; 

and this was a colossal structure. What could it be? 

# 

As if in answer to his question, the sky lightened just a little 
and a phantom moon peeped through the haze. By its light 
Sagar made out the form of a flat-roofed building— o. many 
iarched, two storeyed bara-dari kind of a structure, with the 
sky glancing through one or two of the arches. For a moment 
he started, then recognition rang a bell within him: this was 
the summer palace of the Ahomi Kings. What was it call^? 
The Wind Palace. No, the Plte^re Palace. No, he couldn’t 
be certain; but the palace was situated on the same Add where 
Princess Jayairtati had been 
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Suddenly the wind rose to a moan. A shiver rang through 
the ru^es, which bent low as if to whisper—^like attendants at 
a court when the king is announced. Aware that the moon was 
disappearing again, Sagar took a quick look round to get his 
position; but he had not even found the line of the horizon 
when the moon was gone. Had he not fixed the outlinca of the 
Ahom palace firmly on his mind he would have lost it too. 
The truck could be left where it was — 

Sagar hastened his step. 

. The Pleasure Palace had grown huge. The plinth itself was 
high enough to hide an average Assamese house: Sagar decided 
there would be some thirty-five steps up to the main entrance. 

As he climbed, the wind rose again from every arch: a 
dozen angry snorting voices seemed to challenge him. “Who 
are you, trespasser in the night, bieaJdng my peace?” The 
challenge was so real that Sagar almost mumbled in reply: 
“Only I, Sagar, looking for shelter overnight——” 

The wind seemed to laugh derisively with an old man’s 
toothless cackle: “Heh-heh-heck: This is the wind palace, the 
pleasure haunt of the Ahoms, the carousing, lecherous Ahoms, 
with their six senses sucking the six-fold flavour of life ruth¬ 
lessly, as a dog worries a bone. You come here for shelter, 
heh-heh-heck-ech! ” 

At the top of the stairs, Sagar halted under the arch and 
looked round. An utter emptiness, a dreary wilderness etched 
in with clouds, the lightning, the thunder, the slashing biting 
rain. Was it this desolation that snorted in the wind, or was 
it the yawning emptiness below, the groaning and whining of 
the naked moor lying under his feet, scourged by the day-long 
whip-lashes of rain? 

It must have been here, under this very arch, that the Ahomi 
king had stood—his wdl-knit body taut with pride, the left 
thumb stuck in his colourdl waist-barid, brow lifted in a cold 
snipercilious i^tare—^and watched his maimed royal kinsmen with 
contempt, as a bull might suivey a herd of emasculated oxen; 
watched and appraised them and then signed with his right 
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kand for the torture to be enhanced... 

Sagar diivered: his legs seemed to grow leadcni. He sat 
down on the steps, leaning against the base of the archway. 
He was tired and stiff after the long drive and his eyes were 
smarting with the strain of fixed staring at the mud-tracks all 
the time. It was as if someone had put sand in his eyes: it 
grated under the Kds so that even closing the eyes brought no 
relief. If he could somehow leave his eyes open, yet diut his 
sight, or withdraw it inward! 

Chulik-pha, King of the Ahoms. In a tribe that bdieved in 
the divinity of kings, it was natural that only those of royal blood 
and also perfectly sound of limb should be regarded as fit m 
sit on the throne: one maimed or wounded or scarred could 
not be king, for how could divinity be maimed? The King 
must be whole even as God is whole. 

Chulik-pha’s usurpation of the throne was in the true Ahom 
tradition: via patricide. But he was determined to protect him¬ 
self against usurpation by murder. Since only a prince who was 
perfect in body could hope to ascend the throne, only such 
princes could be potential rivals: the obvious protective measuref 
was to deprive all princes of a limb—even an insignificant one— 
an ear, a little finger. A humane measure, in fact, involving 
no killing. ‘Kill the snake without breaking the stick’, the saying 
goes; but why kill 'the snake if you could extract his poison 
fangs? 

Chulik-pha summoned his general and gave him secret orders 
to cut off an ear or a little finger of every prince of the realm 
the same night and produce the same in a tray in the Accession 
Darbar next moming. 

The archway of the Pleasure Palace of the Ahom Kings 
was perhaps the very spot where the bloody offering was marie 
—and spurned by the haughty Chulik-pha with a touch of 
the royal toe. 

Chulik-pha, undisputed monarch of all the Ahoms. But, then, 
one prince had escaped. Escaped! Lieutenant Sagar almost 
heard the angry hiss of the outwitted king. Escaped', round of 
limb! 
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Out there —- Sagar screwed up his eyes and peered into the 
eastern, maj'gixii of the inverted doud-bowl that hdd hinii 
prisonier—out there were the Naga Hills where the prince had 
gone for shelter. The Naga chiefs hated the Ahom kings with 
the concentrated hatred of the jungle: generations of feud had 
produced a sort of no man’s land which both sides respected, 
except for occasional skirmishes over the salt-beds which were 
vital to both. But that a Ahomi rebd should find sanctuary 
with the Nagas was an unbearable insult. 

The wind moianed again. Sagar could almost fed Chulik* 
pha’s sigh of seething rage oni his neck; for, he sat at the very 
•spot where Chulik-pha must have stood in quivering anger, 
his hot breath settling oni the brick arch like poisonous dew. 

But the prince shall not escape! The princess, his wife, was 
there: she would know where he was; she would have to know*! 
Jayamati, the most beautiful woman in all Assam, the idol of 
the people. What did he care? He, GhulDc-pha, the king, must 
be secure. Jayamati would be hostage for her husband and 
would have to surrender the prince to him. He did not want 
his life —' only an ear, only a little finger, even the little finger 
of the left hand. Jayamati must reveal his whereabouts. She 
was a subject, a vassal; the king had absolute power over his 
subjects. 

For a fleeting moment the moon, came out. A vast, formless, 
dimensionless emptiness seemed to stretch before Sagar; in 
which the rustle of the reeds, the moaning of the wind and the 
angry whistle of the arches all round him seemed to wander 
desoiatdy. Then the moon hid again, a sharp shower of rain 
lashed his face and he closed his eyes. The air seemed thick 
with a thousand suppressed groans; the lash of rain was like 
the strokes of the supplest Sadiya cane on naked buttocks, cut¬ 
ting in deep weals... Sadiya: the name originated from an 
incident connected with a corpse—^he couldn’t recall whose; rro, 
not Jayamati’s, for Jayamati stood there straight and proud 
and unshakable like the iron spindle stuck on Sheshnag^s hood, 
round which the earth revolves, untremWing like the dawn’s 
first shaft of flame; Jayamati, on the stacks for a Week without 
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food or water, salenit, remote, untouched, untouchable, cloth¬ 
ed in the shining raiment of her own unbroiken spirits And 
five hundred thousand spectators stood by in silent gloom. 

Sagar quivered and sat upright. The ghostly multitude 
seemed to have stirred as one body, a sharp cry of pain from 
Jayamati had pierced the dull heavy sky, as a fisherman’s har¬ 
poon might pierce the soft side of a tortoise. Was Jayamati 
broken at last? No, it could not be. She alone stood like a. 
towering deodar tree in this multitude of puny rushes. 

A haughty, metallic voice spoke suddenly dose to his ear^ 
“I am the king!” 

Startled, Sagar looked round. Golden silk robes, a silk 
shoulder-doth, a neck-chain of wrought gold beads and another 
of large imcut emeralds; an imperious mein. The speaker’s 
stockily athletic body, rolling muscles, dilated nostrils and 
smooth shiny skin spoke of habits of power, while a redness 
in the comens of the eyes seemed to tell its own story—of what? 
Was it pride, or drink, or anger, or lust, or mere blood-thirsti¬ 
ness? 

Sagar stared, transfixed. The stranger spoke again mutter- 
ing, “J^y^^ti? Huh!” He took a pinch between' finger and 
thumb, rubbed it and threw it to the wind. A sentence can 
be effective without verbs, certainly a royal sentence... 

Sagar wanted to protest. “Tyrant! Monster!” But there was 
a compeUing power in the stranger’s bloodshot eyes. Sagar 
followed their look and saw that Jayamati had really collapsed: 
her body hung limp; the executioner had stopped, whip-arm 
in' air; the multitude waited breathless. 

Sagar, too, hdd his breath. This seemed to hdp him sec 
more dearly. Before Jayamati stood a Naga brave, feather in 
hair, tiger-like face markings, a chain of wooden skulls round 
his neck, a skirt of grass matting round his waist, a spear in 
his hand. He seemed to be saying something to Jayamati. 

The haughty stranger spoke again. “Who is this impudent 
naked boor who dares to interefere with Ghulik-pha’s comi- 
miands?” But suddenly the Naga’s voice became audible, and 
he began to listen. 
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“Your fortitude is unrivalled, Jayamati. The people honiour 
you. But the king’s might is limilless too: why go on with this 
futile resistance? Give up, reveal the prince’s whereabouts and 
save youradf this torture!” 

The princess did not cry again, nor speak; only a low groan 
escaped her. 

The Naga spoke again: “Ghulik-pha only wants to save his 
own life; not to take the prince’s. Of what concern is the lobe 
of an ear, or a little finger? One could lose it in a friendly 
wrestling bout!” 

There was no answer from the princess. 

“ChuLk-pha is a coward: cowardice is always cruel. But 
you can save your honour as well as the prince’s life by reveal¬ 
ing his whereabouts.” 

I 

“H’m!” said the voice over his shoulder. Sagar turned 
round to see a cruel crooked smile playing on the stranger’s 
bps. 

Sagar said insolently, “What do you mean — H’m?” 

The stranger drew himself up. For a moment he surveyed 
Sagar, as if considering whether to answer at ah. Then his 
lips curled up ever more cruelly as he said, “I, Ghulik-pha, a 
coward! He’U soon know. But so far he’s speaking for me— 

The Naga moved nearer to Jayamati and leaned forward, 
speaking in a low tone. GhuHk-pha muttered, frowning, “What 
is he whispering?” 

Sagar leaned forward to catch the impart of the whispered 
words. 

“Jayamati, the prince is safe with the Naga chief, his friend. 
Ghulik-pha cannot catch him. Why don’t you give him away? 
Look. Your lovely body, ah — 

Sagar was on his feet, ah tense, for a sharp thrih seemed 
to have run through Jayamati’s body: she straightened up, 
turned towards the Naga and saidi painfully but dearly, 
“Gownrd, eunuch! How could you be boom to a Naga home? 
The prince is inunartal, the worm Ghulik-pha cannot touch 
himl. But wih the people have to say that his consort broke 
down under torture and betrayed him? Go away, out of my 
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sight; you who foul the fair naine of the Nagas!” 

The multitude swayed. The reeds seemed to shiver violent¬ 
ly, a wave broke upon the muddy water and seemed to travel 
outward, in ever widening circles; the wind spat like am angry 
snake; the clouds rumbled and grew blacker; the night closed 
in —' night of darkness, night of doom, night of torture—^the 
seventh night, or the ninth? Jayamati seemed strangely silent, 
strangely still; was it the sdllniess of obstiniacy or exhaustion? 
Was it still the same crowd, or a new one, the same Naga 
brave, or another, or were there many Nagas scattered in the 
crowd? 

Gliulik-pha said harshly, “That naked brute again?” 

The Naga called, “Jayamati! Princess Jayamati!” 

The princess did not stir. 

The Naga called again, “Princess, I come from the Naga 
chief who has sheltered the prince, your husband, listen to me!” 

The princess shivered, almost imperceptibly. Then she opened 
her eyes slowly, fixing the Naga with a word-less gaze. 

“Tell them the Kumar’s whereabouts. He is safe, beyond 
reach. The chief protects him.” 

The princess’ eyes darkened. With a great effort she said, 
“Wretch!” Unable to speak more, she passed her tongue 
weakly over her dry lips. 

“Give her water,” ordered Chulik-pha from where he stood, 
“let her talk.” 

Some one held a glass to her lips. She stared at it reluctantly 
for a moment, then at the Naga youth. Then she took one 
painful gulp. 

“Just one sip at a time, no more”, said Chulik-pha. 

The princess cast a slow glance at the crowd all round her. 
Then fixing the Naga warrior with a cold look, she said, “The 
Kumar is safe—so ... And what about these people—^hjs 
people—waiting for a leader—^for an ideal—'for hope and 
strength to overthrow the tyrant—what about them? Are th^ 
safe? It is not the Kumar alone that I stand here foe, it is-—it 
is his wtjrld—^his future .. 

She was silent. Chulik-pha surveyed the multitude with a 
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fleeting glance. Hia eyes did not tany anywhere: they did 
not seem to have found anything worth resting on, ahnost as 
if he had glanced over a nest of maggots. 

The Naga said, softly, “But the people are Chulik-pha’s, 
aren’t they?” 

Jayamati looked at him steadily for a moment; said slowly, 
“Chulik—and stopp^', making a slight grimace as if to 
indicate that even to pronounce the name would defile her 
tongue. 

“The people are the Kumar’s,” she said with emphasis. “Go 
and tell your chief that the Kumar—>” she stopped again. 
Then with sudden vehemence she exclaimed: “But—^you are 
no Naga—^you are a worm—subject of that filthy vulture—go, 
lick his bloody claws!” 

She turned her eyes towards Chulik-pha, her expression 
indicating the revulsion one feds when looking at some shiny 
crawling thing. 

The Naga asked with a simile, “Where is he, my liege lord, 
my king?” 

“I am here,” said Chulik-pha. “Supreme ruler of the united 
Ahoms.” 

The Naga warrioi" suddndy reappeared dose to him. Sagar 
noticed that the complexioni of the crowd had changed some¬ 
how. Still the same dark formlesB expanse, but somewhere, 
deep down, a suggestioni of order: Naga spectators scattered 
all over, but the faintest hint of a plan in the dispersal. 

The Naga said, very dose, “HaU, my lord and king!” 

The sky was suddenly rent by a sharp dap of thunder. Sagar 
leapt to his feet, wide-eyed and alert: the Naga wanrior 
had vaulted several steps on his spear; the spear had cought 
between the brickwork, but the Naga had knocked Chulik-pha 
down and was sitting on his chest; a lightning thrill had run 
through the populace with the tremendous shout of ‘Long live 
the Prince!’ Some one had dimbed the scaffolding and knocked 
down the executioner, another had cast his shoulder doth 
over Jayanmti, while a third fumbled urgently with the knots 
of the rope that tied her. 
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But—Chulik'pha and the Naga wanior ..» Sagar watched; 
transfixed. Suddenly he realised that the Naga was unarmed, 
while Ghulik-pha’s hand held a moon-shaped dao which he 
was trying to poise for a thrust behind the Naga’s ear. The 
Naga was unaware of his danger, intent on getdng his fingeia 
to Ghulik-pha’s bejewelled throat; in the latter’s eyes was 
recognition that lightened his grip on the dao and hardened 
him for the blow. 

The Kumar on top, but death imnunent, or even if he did 
not die, even if he were only wounded, while Ghulki-pha died: 
a maimed prince— 

Sagar leapt to action. He must stop Chulik-pha, snatch the 
dao\ he must— 

He had been uncautious. His muddy boot slipped on the 
step and he rolled down several steps to the base. 

What now? Chulik-pha’s hand was already poised for the 
brave thrust, his grip suddenly hardening on the dao. In a 
fraction of a second— 

Still on the ground. Lieutenant Sagar pulled out his 
revolver, took lightning aim' and fired. 

A lot of smoke, and he couldn’t see till the smoke cleared. 
But why didn’t the smoke clear? There was a fire, the pleasure 
palace had caught fire, the flames jumping from) arch to arch. 
Had Ghulik-pha perished in the fire? And the Kumar—is 
this tumult acclaiming him, or Jayamati? The ear-splitting, 
overwhelming upsurge of sound engulfing him, sucking him 
into a vortex till his head reeled and his legs seemed to mdt 
under him like wax. He must gather himself up, hold himself 
together—■ 

Lieutenant Sagar sat up. He cast a bewildered look around 
him: then his senses focussed and registered. In the distance 
two pairs of headlamps blazed into the night; a searchlight 
above one pair wandered over the Wind Palace, intermittently 
lighting up the staircase for some god of darkness to descend 
from a black sky to a blacker earth. The electric horns of 
both trucks were blaring full blast. 

Sagar shook liis rain-soaked, cramped body and stood up. 
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Had he dozed, off on the steps imder the archway? His eyes 
wandered to the top of the arch: a very hazy moon was 
coming out and the arch stood out in jagged outline. Then, 
fully awake and collected, he began to dimb down slowly and 
cautiously. 

“There’s another truck, Sa’ab,” came Gurung’s voice from 
below. “It will take us on tow.” 

Sagar raised his eyes to see before him, and then stood 
staring. In the distance shone a laige square of water, and 
on its bank the temple, a black and silver bird cage shimmering 
against the fugitive douds—^witness to the pride of a great 
queen, the fortitude of a great woman. Or more truly perhaps, 
symbol of the quenchless love df freedom, the eternal indomi¬ 
table spirit of man? 

Translated from Hindi 
by the author 



Jainendra Kumar 


Jahnavi 

Today is the third, well, not the third but the fourth day 
after the last Sun^y. I had woken up in the early morning 
and my eyes had alighted on a neighbourii^ roof where a 
girl stood surrounded by a horde of cawing crows. She was 
calling out to them. Many hovered about her and more kept 
arriving. They began to settle on the parapets, cawing, wings 
flapping in impatience. The girl hardly seemed content with 
their numbers for she kept repeating, “Grows come, come 
crows.*’ 

In no time the parapet turned black. Some of the crows 
becoming bolder darted upon her beckoning hand or brushed 
past her dress. She broke bread and scattered it around and 
sang, “Peck away, O crows ...” And the crows pecked at 
the crumbs. She appeared to be in a reverie and oblivious to 
everything. 

I could not follow the words of her song any further since 
they were drowned in the cawing of the birds and their 
flapping of wings. Often enough the crows ate out of her 
hand, snatching at the loaf. They hoveredl round and round 
her, as though in their affection they would devour her as 
wdl. And the girl whirled and danced, completely lost in her 
song. 

The bread disappeared, the crows could see that. With the 
last bit in her hand she did a pirouette and threw it into the 
sky ini a burst of ecstasy, “ Eat crows, cat”. Several dived 
for it in mid-air and plucked it away. Looking at them she 
burst intoi song once again, crying out in sheer joy. 

All my fle!^ is youis 
But spare the eyes, for 
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I hope‘to catch my bdoved’s smile. 

The bread finishing, and the crows disappeared. She watched 
each onie of them fly away. In seconds the roof-top was 
deserted and the girl stood lone under the sky. There were 
many adjacent roof-top®, perhaps there were people on them> 
but she did not seem to care, she only watched the crows 
disappear into the distance. The song had ended. The sun 
had come out. The sky was a deep blue. Her mouth was 
open, eyes lost in the horizon. I wandered at her. 

After a while she looked about. Did she see me? Perhaps 
she did, but didn’t seem to notice; she didn’t s^em to be 
looking at anything really, her stare was vacant. And soon 
she fled downstairs. 

I looked out of the window to see how far the crows had 
gone. I spatted a few, some perched on tree tops,^ others 
aimlessly floating in the air. I thought them dull and repugnant. 
Their black bodies and beaks were displeasing. I could not 
let my body be pecked at by crows. Ugh, is my body meant 
to be pecked at and devoured by crows? My body and! 
crows! Ugh. 

I must have been at the window a long time, for the girl 
reappeared once again, this time with a load of washing on 
her head. But now she did not sing. She flung the bundle 
on the cot; then picking up 6ne thing after anothei* she wrung 
them dry and spread them out. It was a large bundle and 
took a long time to come to an end. At last, when she had 
finished, she pushed back the loose end of her sari which had 
slipped on to her head. She stretched herself and tilting 
herself from side to side shook her hair free of water; and 
then stroking it gently began to pace to and fro. Occarionally 
she would bring forward a strand of hair to look at, and then 
carelessly threw it back. She had long black hair, but whether 
it was a source of pride or sorrow to her I could not tell. For 
sc«ne time she continued running her fingera through the hair, 
loosely tying it in a bun, and covering her head with the hem 
^ her sari away she Went. 

I turned back from the window; my sister-in-law had come 
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on a visit. She stays in another part of the to<wn and studies 
in a local coUege aiid is unmarried. I called out to her, “Come 
here for a moment, will you?” 

“Where?” She laughed, 

Retuming to the window* I asked, “Do you know Jahnavi’s 
house?” 

“Jahnavi! Why, where is she?” 

“How should I know where she is? But is that not her 
house?” 

“I have not seen her house. She stopped coming to 
college some time ago.” 

I changed the subject before she could start inquiring how 
I knew Jahnavi. The truth is that I knew nothing about her, 
except that once at my own house I had been briefly 
introduced to her at my sister-in-law’s insistence. I had been 
told, “This is Jahnavi”, and I had casually accepted the fact. 
That was all. After that I had not known what had befallen 
her. Would a sistcr-in-law accept such a simple truth and 
such an uninteresting one at that? However, I managed to 
change the subject. I knew wdl that my sister-in-law had 
studied with Jahnavi but I curbed the temptation to question 
her further about it. 

Today is Wednesday. Monday came and went and so did 
Tuesday. Today is the fourth day. Everyday I see from my 
window the cawing crows fighting and eating out of her 
hand; and almost meaning to substitute herself for bread she 
sings and sings, “Peck away, O crows.. .* 

I am not sure if she will really mind if the crows were to 
peck at her and eat her. This very momenit she is caUing out 
to them. It seems‘bliss to her to have the crows cat out of 
her hand. She seems to be saying again and again, “Crows, 
I permit you to take the flesh off my body; take all that, but 
leave my eyes. In my eyes a hope lingers, my eyes belong to 
ttiy beloved. They hope to see him. Take all but leave my 
eyes.” 

AU this I watched once again this morning. After feeding 
the birds she went downstaixs and brought up the bundle of 
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washing to dry; and onco again she paeed to and fro, drying 
hfr hair and putting it up in a bun, then rupning away. 

The only time that Jahnavi had been at my place, my 
wife had whispered to me to have a good look at her; and 
bad inquired after Jahnavi had left, “How do you like her?’* 

I had said, “Seems to be a very sweet person. Quite good- 
looking, too. But why?’* 

“Do you think she will be a good match for our Birju?” 
Birju is a distant nephew of mine, taking his Master’s degree 
at the college this year. 

Brijmohan! He is a mere child compared to her,” I said. 
My wife was surprised, “How is he a child? He will be 22 
next month!” 

“Maybe he is 44 for that matter. Can’t you see he’s a 
stylish youngman! This girl is simple, always dressed in a 
white sari. He is no match for her, or if you like you could 
say that this poor thing is not up to Birju’s standards!” 

I was partly correct, partly sarcastic. My wife paid no 
attention to my remarks. Sometime later I learnt that, through 
the efforts of my wife, negotiations had been started with 
Jahnavi’s parents. Matters reached quite an advanced stage. 
The dowry that was to be exchanged at the time of the wedding 
and other details were fixed already. 

But suddenly the whole thing fell through. Just before the 
wedding, something peculiar happened. Our nephew received 
a letter and because of this letter the whole thing was called 
off in a hurry. My wife seemed quite upset in the beginniiig:, 
but soon enough very jubilant at the incident. I am a usdess 
creature so far as weddings are concerned; so I was neither 
kept informed of the goings-on nor consulted in any way. 
When, much later, I did come to know of it, my wife 
'reproachfully demanded of me, “Why didn’t you tell us about 
Jahnavi?” 

“Tdl you what?” 

“That she was such an awful person!” 

“Is she?” 

“Don’t pretend ignorance. Surdy you know all about it by 
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now.” 

“Yoa don’t expect me to know about whatever you’ve been 
up to. How do you expect me to know of the awful things 
y<ni mention about Jahnavi?” 

With real surprise she exclaimed, “Didn’t you hear about 
the letter received by Birju? The less said about it the better. 
It’s a relief we came to know of this modem girl in time, 
otherwise...” 

Without possessing the knowledge of- what the mystery was 
and how it was brought to light, I was in no positioni to 
comment. I said, “Why don’t you come out with the whole 
tnith?” 

“Madam was having an affair; all these educated girls are 
alike,” she answered. 

“Were they all alike there would be no such problems. 
But what happened?” 

“You should really ask her Mamma—^wanted to be a mother- 
in-law indeed! I smelt a rat right from the start, but she had 
such saintly airs about her that we were taken in. Everything 
had been more or less settled; all we had to do was to fix 
the date. God, little did we know they had things to hide. 
We were saved at the last minute. I wouldn’t have been able 
to show my face anywhere had the girl come into our family.” 

I stiU could not fathom the reason why my wife would have 
lost face and shame enveloped our family. Her elocution had 
a lot of spice but little fact. I gave up the attempt to arrive 
at the real truth from* her polemics on duty, society and sin. 
Later still I was told that Jahnavi herself had written a letter 
to our nephew, Brijmohan. I read the letter and suddenly 
wondered what my feelings would have been had she been my 
daughter. Somehow I could not fed that I was very fortunate 
in not having her as my daughter. Often I am reminded of 
this letter and I wooder about things. On such occasioins I 
^ave not felt very sure of the venerable system of which I am 
^ such a part; it is then that a vacuum envelops me. 

It was a brief letter. It said, “When you come to wed me 
I ^ah be ready for you. But I fear that the state of my 
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mental equilibrium makes me unworthy of the hdy sacrament 
of marriages A wife should be a good campanion to her 
husband, apart from being a wife. I am uncertain! if I can 
be that. Yet, if you so desire it, if your parents so wish it, I 
am prepared for the marriage. If you will accept me as your 
own, I will surely give myself to you, I will worship you, I 
wiU consider it an honour and will forever be grateful to you. 
But if you do not seek me as a marriage partner, I will be 
equally grateful for your kindness. The decision rests with you 
and you alone. Please do as you think fit.” 

Brijmohan surprised me and yet in a sense did not. He 
declared firmly that the marriage was out of the question. But 
in private he told me that he would never marry; and that if 
he did, the girl would be Jahnavi. I observed he was 
beginning to give up his high and mighty ways and fast 
becoming an unassuming person, no longer merely dwelling in 
his precious ego. Once he wanted to conquer the world, but 
with his new humility he seemed new and different. I ran 
into him in the market one day. I could hardly recognise him. 

I said, “So, Brijmohan, how are things?” 

He greeted me with folded hands, “All’s well.” He came 
along to my house. My wife showered him with affection and 
congratulated him; on his narrow escape from such an ‘awful 
trap’. It seemed my wife had come to know of all the 
monstrous details about this mysterious girl. “Hush! Un¬ 
mentionable! Not that I want to talk ill of anyone but.. 

Brijmohan listened quietly. My wife continued, “And what 
has happened to you of late that you have started following 
the ways of your uncle? Look at your clothes. Why, you 
hardly even talk. My husband is a crabbity old fdlow of 
course, but why have you begun aU this silly business?” 

Brijmohan said, “There^s nothing wrong, aunty. My clothes 
have gone to the laundry.” 

..Alone, I impressed on him that his aunt was certainly right 
and that he had better settle down. 

He replied in a voice graver than his years, “There is plenty 
of time for that, unde...’ 

7 
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I did not pursue the matter further. 

And now on Sundays, Mondays^ Tuesdays and even today 
on Wednesday the girl I see across from my windc3iw, the girl 
who is calling out to the crows on the pretext of feeding them 
bread, is that Jahnavi? As I have seen Jahnavi from close 
quarters only once, I cannot really be (rrtaini. That girl 
was about the same height. That Jahnavi was perhaps better 
looldng. But I cannot bring to tell myself that it is not the 
same Jahnavi. Early mornings she has herself surrounded by 
so many crows that I can hardly see her. It is one black 
seething mass, caving and flapping. And the crows fight 
among themselves while devouring the tasty crumbs, as if vying 
with each other in affection, to peck at her flesh. Yet, 
surrounded by them though she is, she still calls out, “Crows 
come, come crows.” 

And when all the crows of heaven gather around her, 
cawing, stabbing and eating, and stiU ravenous and pecking 
at her for more, she cries out in a piercing voice. 

No crows, no.. please spare the eyes. 

For I hope to catch my beloved’s smile. 


Translated from Hindi 
by Keshav Mallik 



Yasphal 


Enlightenment 


By his very nature Sage Deerghaloma felt a distaste for the 
things of the earth. For only a brief period had he been 
drawn into family life and it was then that his spouse had 
given birth to a daughter. The bonds and delusions of early 
life consumed in the purifying fiie: of self-enlightenment, he 
took up readence in a hermitage on the banks of the river 
Narmada. For him salvatiani lay in self-denial. His wife lived 
with her daughter m a grass-hut nearby. Devoted to her 
husband, she avoided earthly entanglements and hoped, in the 
light of his wisdom, to attain salvation. 

From the very beginning the sage had guided his daughter, 
Siddhi, to the path of self-denial. Brought up in the midst 
of the flora and fauna surrounding this retreat in the forest 
the girl was innocent of any self-indulgent appetite of mind 
or body. The rules of the hermitage placed the soul before 
the body, and it was therefore natural for her to seek the 
perfection of soul to the exclusion of bodily adommmt. 

Living in perfect chastity Siddhi had attained the twenty- 
sixth year of her life. Never had her long tresses been 
embellished with ornament. The only cmament that adorned 
her locks was the moss and sand which clung to it when she 
bathed in the Narmada. Her foreheadl always carried Lord 
Siva’s holy symbol, the trident. Her maturing breasts which 
at times appeared only as an inconvenient load to the body 
would be gathered up in plantain bark knotted at the back. 
Bdow the waist she covered herself with demkm. In key with 
the teachings of her father, she considered the pubescent urges 
«vil and fkmly repressed these enemies of the soul. Harnessing 
the ego and reining its unruly passions through spiritual 
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exercises was the oaily pleasure known to her. Shunning the 
soul-corrupting physical pleasures she craved spiritual bliss alone. 
Joy was the absence of desire, renunciation the purpose of life- 

Sage Decrghaloma’s hermitage in the forest was surrounded 
by the mountains alongside the river Narmada and was well 
secluded. But even far-off monastries, those by the rivers 
Godavari, Ganga, Yamuna, and even the ones in the Himalayas^ 
echoed with the glory of his spiritual attainments. For him 
ritual was only a means to seclusion. He taught that a soul 
that remained held in the coils of worldly life grew debilitated; 
in consequence, it suffered the endless cycle of birth, death and! 
rebirth. The way out of this impasse was the eschewing of 
human bonds and a rejection of social life. Therein lay 
salvation and joy. The aim of life was the pursuit of such 
joy. The Sage, therefore, firmly put his faith in an attitude 
of detachment. The path of man’s downfall was clear—it led 
from impulse to covetousness; wrathfulness brought about 
preplexity of the mind, and such preplexity was the original 
chaos. 

The Sage was steeped in learning and an accepted interpreter 
of the Vedas. He was constantly surrounded by a multitude 
of dev’otees in search of knowledge and salvation. Kings and 
sages from afar came to hear him discourse on detachment- 
During the rainy season, wandering ascetics camped in his 
hermitage. One of these ascetics was called Needak. Ascetic 
Needak had attained enlightenment even before puberty. He 
had never been a householder and had taken to asceticism 
soon after boyhood. Through mental perception and propin* 
quity to the supreme being, he had realized the futility of 
sensory pleasures. ThiJough detachment and meditation he had 
as much access to the supramundane as to this world. Some 
of his yogic immemons lasted as long as ten to fifteen days 
at a stretch. It was rumoured that once while he was immersed 
in deep meditation a lark had built its nest (need) in his long 
hair. Since then he had been known as Needak, or the one 
of the long hair, and the story of his power of meditation had 
spread in all directions. 
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Sage Deeighaloma wdcomed ascetic Needak to the hermitage 
and prayed that through his supreme wisdom the ascetic would 
dispel the ignorance of all those who, on the plea of the 
■supremacy of the intdlect, used dialectical powers to shield the 
guiles of the pleasure-bent human mind. 

The air of the hermitage was fragrant with the aromatic 
roots and herbs and offerings assigned to the holy fire. The 
scent of wild flowers drifting in on the gentle breeze made it 
even more pleasant. The sages and disciples had gathered 
under the big banyan tree to listen to ascetic Needak’s sermon. 
Some elderly nuns and the girl Siddhi were also seated on one 
side. 

Pounded rice had been scattered to wdeome the sages. The 
hermitage deer that fed on it seemed jubilant. On the trees, 
preening their feathers, the birds sang. But knowledgable 
sages indifferent to worldly goings-on listened to Needak on 
the subject of eternal bliss alone. 

Ascetic Needak’s face was covered with a flowing long 
beard. The sign of the trident, drawn with the earth of the 
Narmada, adorned his forehead. His eyes were bright with 
knowledge. He radiated self-confidence. His sacred thread 
hung across his broad hairy chest tapering down to the narrow 
waist. Below the waist he was covered with a rough fabric. 
Seated in the yogic posture of Padmasan, the lotus posture, he 
spoke on for hours. 

“Logic is a perversioni of the mind. The mind is influenced 
by community conditioning. Human need and desire dictate 
the line of argument; hence, directly or indirectly, logic begins 
to champion the cause of temptation. Knowledge of the 
■eternal being can be attained through inner perception alone. 
Inner perception transcends all other human faculties. Logic 
too is dependent oni such perception. Cosmic energy, the 
illusion of substance, and inner perception are all one at the 
root.” 

He gave an iUustrationi: “The reality of an air bubble 
akimining the surface of the water is ephemeral, being in fact 
only a part of the mass of water; so too life itself is only a 
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bubble cm the ocean of the supreme bein^, a bubUe caused 
by the passing air of coniscknisneas. A bubble such as this 
cannot be real. The eternal reality is Brahman, the supreme 
being. The cause of material consciousniess is desire. Desire 
creates the bubble of life through this airy cousdousness; and 
the bubble is the cause of ego and of suffering.” 

He went on: “The soul is but a fragment of the supreme 
being. It is a manifestation of the playful aspect of the 
supreme being. The coincidence which therefore is the cause 
of the genesis of human life is not stable or lasting. Sensory 
perception, pain as weiU as pleasure, is illusory. When the 
bubble created by the air of material consciousness disappears 
into the water, the soul reunites with the supreme being. In 
this is eternal joy, sublimation and salvation. Suffering is 
experienced when momentary pleasures are denied. Everlasting 
pleasure is to be found in rejection of such ephemeral pleasure 
and in the pursuit of the life everlasting. The path to 
vanquish desire is through meditation. Through meditation the 
barrier of material existence can be overcome and assimilationi 
of the soul with God achieved. Body is the prison of the soul. 
To give attention to the body is to strengthen the prison. 
Those with wisdom should shun the needs of the body, whicdi 
only lead to illusions. To rise above bodily needs is to find the 
way to salvation.” 

Ascetic Needak glanced at his audience to observe the 
effects of his sermon. Some devotees sat with their eyes closed 
as if in an effort to assimilate this knowledge. Some gazed at 
him intently. He looked to his left—^nims of the hermitage 
sat on that side. Their bodies were spent and shorn of youth. 
Devoid of any hope of physical pleasure, their eager eyes 
stared at the ascetic from the caves of their decaying forms, 
as if to absorb as much of the sermon as possible by way of 
some consolaTion. Their backs were bent. Their dried-up 
breasts uselessly hung down to their knees as they crouched. 
Like mango peels which have been sucked up and then 
discarded, their bodies were monuments to the seeming mean¬ 
inglessness of human life. 
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The girl Siddhi was attiiig with the dderly nuns. Her 
glowing youth was aJl the brighter for the rigouis of asceticism. 
She was like a sunflower growing out of conunon manure. 
Her long dishevelled hair was tied in a tight knot on top of 
her head. Her softly curving eye-lashes were dosed. Her 
youthful bosom was gathered up in the plantain bark which 
was tied at her back with a string. She sat, spine erect, in 
the yogic posture of meditation. Her shapely arms carried the 
holy signs of the morning’s ablutions. 

Ascetic Needak could not help noticing her presence. He 
said: 

“The most opportune time for renundation and meditadon 
is youth. At any stage in life one can' realize that attachment 
is misleading and it is renundadon that leads to supreme 
happiness; for this does not have to await the onset of old 
age... In old age the physical senses having lost their vigour 
became incapable of experiendng even the bare pleasures. In 
such a state how can they contain the vagaries of the soul 
which is thinner than air, and aberrations of mind more 
powerful than the flow of water? How can they grasp the 
utterly subtle knowledge which leads to salvation?” He was 
looking on at the frail wrecks of the bodies of the nuns. He 
went on: “Ascetidsna in old age is a defeat of the senses by 
lust” The confidence of youth surged through the powerful 
frame of Needak. “The time when the body radiates vigour 
is the time for battling with desire, for pursuing knowledge and 
sdf-martification.” His gaze now wandered to the bosom of 
Siddhi which was heaving with deep breath. 

When the sermon ended at nopn the sages dispersed for 
their frugal midday meal. Ascetic Needak, lost in thought, 
walked to the riverside and .settled down on a rock-table. 
Pangs of hunger reminded him that it was time for a meal. 
He ignored this bodily need. Asceticism is a rigorous discipline 
of the body and control of its demands. The girl Siddhi was 
a living example of such self-control. However, the ascetic 
reminded himself it was not proper to let thoughts of the 
hermit-girl enter his mind. Observing the turbulent flow of 
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the! liver he fell into a reverie. Tlien, while watching the fish 
at play in the clear water, he began to think about the means 
with which to rise above carnal desires, the root cause of 
man’s suffering. But his thoughts kept running back to the 
vision of the hermit-girl in the posture of meditation. The 
erect ^ine and the forehead, nose, chin, the confluence of the 
breasts, the navel hidden in the folds of the stomach—all in 
one line. 

Even before this day Needak had observed women. In 
detachment he had passed by the simply-clad nuns of the 
forests; and those finery-dad sinful ones, the women of the 
towns. He had not even thought of them. But the image of 
Siddhi came over and again to his mind. Why, he asked 
himself, had she closed her eyes, when everyone dse including 
the other nuns had looked straight at him? Was she listening 
to him with unusual attentiveness? Or was it because she did 
not wish to see him? Why did she not wish to see him? Was 
she afraid of him? But why? 

He went on debating in his mind. “Even we close our eyes 
during the yogic trance, but are we afraid of anything? No, 
it is only to free onesdf of the world-pain. By dosing one’s 
eyes one cuts off one’s ties with the world.” 

Needak grew distracted by the frivolities of the fish ini the 
river and he muttered, “Those fish ...” At that moment a 
scream pierced the sky above the high rocks by the Narmada 
banks. Two kites were at love play, one with wings outspread 
on the edge of a precipice and the other hovering above it in 
the sun. Here was fear and deep animal compulsion; a kind 
of magnetism seemed to prompt the kites to a serious game. 
Their cries filled the sky. Needak became agitated. With 
single-minded concentration he sought an answer to the riddle: 
“What is it in the nature of those kites that is disturbing them? 
Could they not control their instincts and sink their propensities 
in penance? Why were they not afraid of the bondage of life 
and death? Why did their souls not aspire for the final release, 
for Mukti?” 

He answered his questioning: “Because of ignorance and 
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illuaan those hiitis do not see pain as pain.” But the ansvvcr 
put his thoughts into a turmoil. Another question arose; “Is 
it ignorance not to see pain as pain? Is it not ignorance to 
be always running away from fear and to live in the worry 
of it?” 

Needak had another thought: “What is the cause of an 
animal’s ignorance and illusion? Desire... appetites? If so, 
then such desires and appetites must be part of its body and 
soul. Part of God’s design, how can they work against God’s 
will? Can man himself go against the all-knowing God? Is 
not man’s nature a manifestation of God? His effort to dominate 
his own nature—is that not contrary to the laws of God?” 

With the sudden overflow of these thoughts the ascetic 
could hardly concentrate upon his meditation. He went on 
speculating: 

“Pain and fear enter into the lives of birds and beasts also, 
but they do not seem to take pain as the sum of life, they 
do not live in the mere expectation of it, nor do they demand 
salvation from the final pain of death. They take things as they 
come, they take pain as pain, pleasure as pleasure, and fulfil 
their lives. This is the true principle of being afid becoming. 

'After life ends, no difference will remain between their souls 
and man’s.” 

Once again the ascetic’s eyes turned to the fluttering wings 
and the cries of the birds on rock peaks. The two were now 
lost in the processes of procreation of a new life. Needak felt 
an unfamiliar urge stir through his blood for a bare moment 
but this was lost in a haze of confusion. He remembered that 
he was about to give himself to meditative trance, but by now 
neither will nor enthusiasm remained for that spiritual exercise. 
His mind was crowded with arguments, doubts. “How could 
one look for happiness through dessication of body or by self- 
denial?” His head bent down, defeated. Drawing a deep 
breath he whispered to him^, “Is the struggle for life opposed 
to the laws of life?” 

The sun had dipped towards the west. AH nature appeared 
to be flowing naturally towards a consumination. Needak’s 
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gazG turned towards a sound in die liver. Oni the bank was 
a deer-i^cm and an aMutiom bowl. Whose was it? Then be 
glimpsed the figure of Skldhi, the nun, standing shoulder-deep 
in water. Again and again she dipped in the river and her 
shivering movements seemed to make the waters of the 
Narmada almost as agitated as Needak’s pulse. He looked on 
spellbound. 

At last she waded through the river towards the bank and 
Needak kept looking at the gradually emerging figure. The 
pressure of his impulses made his breathing hard. Impulses 
rose from his heart into his throat and he attempted to 
suppress them but to little avail. 

Siddhi had come to this secluded spot on the river-bank to 
be safe from the eyes of strangers. She stripped off her wet 
garmients and began to change into dry ones; winding the 
deer-skin around her middle, and covering her bust with the 
plantain bark. Then she fiUed her bowl with water and, 
making an obeisance to the sun, now concealed behind multi¬ 
coloured clouds in the west, she proceeded towards the 
hermitage. 

There wai a sudden shout. Taken aback, Siddhi looked 
towards her left. Coming in her direction with long strides 
was Needak. She greeted him with bowed head but her body 
trembled with apprehenaon. 

She awaited the ascetic’s command. Needak’s sharp gaze 
was upon her embarrassed figure, but he found it difficult to 
express himself. After a while he spoke in a trembling voice: 

“Nun, what is the goal of life?” 

“Life’s goal is salvation from; life’s bondage,” the answer 
came. 

Looking at her intently he questioned, “Is life’s goal its own 
destruction? What is life, sister?” 

She lowered her eyes as she answered, “According to the 
seers, life is a bondage of pain.” 

Needak went on: 

“Life is a bondage of pain and the same life has as its goal 
freedom from itself? Nun, forget what is heard and said: 
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Gonader this: Does the life-giving Brahma, the creative life- 
force, create life only to end it? Do^ it will its own destruction? 
Such an aigumcnt appears to me illogical!” 

Pausing a little Siddhi replied, “This topic has never arisen 
in our Mahaiishi’s discourses; how will the Enlightened erne 
explain it?” 

But ignoring her question Needak pursued, “Which is life’s 
deepest pain, sister?” 

Siddhi’s answer was brief: “Death.” 

A faint smile now appeared on Needak’s lips. Siddhi 
looked away at the Narmada. Needak exclaimed, “Death ! 
Nun, in life’s progress death is inevitable. To fear death is 
folly. Death is not the end of life, it is only the end of one 
link in life’s chain. Links of lives connected one after another 
make life’s continuous flow. To continue life is life’s main 
goal. To create doubt about this goal, to oppose this goal, 
to fear unhappiness and look for ways to end it—is that life’s 
purpose? Nun, desire is life; love is life; life’s demands arc 
natural. Has life never called you towards this direction?” 

Siddhi answered tremblingly, “O source of light, my penance 
and contemplation are incomplete. My soul has not yet receiv¬ 
ed the light.” 

“Nun, I’m not thinking of the light that is arrived at with 
eyes closed. I’m thinking of the wisdom, one gathers from the 
experience of life!” 

Her voice faltered: “I have not been able to follow the 
meaning of tlie Enlightened One’s words correctly. Please dis¬ 
course to me what life is!” 

Taking a deep breath Needak answered, “Narmada’s flow 
is Narmada’s life. If you try to reverse its course the result 
will be unnatural. If this river, imagining its flow as pain, 
were to oppose it, what sort of salvation could it expect?” 

Siddhi made an obeissance with folded hands and pleaded, 
“Enlightened One, my soul is weak and full of ignorance.” 

Needak replied, “Nun, do you take the love of life itsdf as 
weakness? By calling life lust and appetite and pitting all of 
life’s energy against it, by trying to destroy, by attempting to 
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end life, by naming happiness pain, pain happiness, you are 
only trying to forget what life really is.” 

Siddhi could have had no knowledge of a change in Needak’s 
pulse but she certainly sensed a change in the tone of his 
voice. The ascetic who discoursed in a calm and lofty vdee in 
the morning and the one who now spoke in a trembling and 
hoarse voice appeared to be two different persons. Meeting 
him in solitude, where in fact she could well have expected to 
feel a certain hesitation, only caused a strange sweetness to 
enter her soul. Looking down on the ground she said, “Would 
the Enlightened One initiate me into wisdom?” 

“Wisdom!” Needak exclaimed and took a deep breath, 
gazing at the peaks where the pair of kites were stiU busy 
creating a new life. Thdr feelings reached a cUmax and they 
broke out in echoing cries and the waters of the river rever¬ 
berated with the sound. “Look —' that way ...” cried Needak, 
pointing up. 

She looked up; even before she had watched such love 
transactions. On all such occasions she had turned her eyes 
away; and by controlling her mind and senses she had striven 
to save her spirit from corruption. In the presence of the youth¬ 
ful ascetic, however, her body felt a sudden anguished restless¬ 
ness, She lowered her eyes, her face redening. 

Needak’s breathing became faster, his nerves were taut like 
the strings of a sitar. The nun’s body pulled him like a magnet, 
he could hardly restrain himself looking at the lowered eyes 
of the blushing girl. Coming a step nearer, in a tremulous voice 
he said, “Is this corruption and sin? Is life the result of sin 
and corruption?” 

The nun trembled and answered, “Lord, such conduct, ac¬ 
cording to the sayings of the sages, is due to ignorance of 
soul; to be in lust is to stray from the true path of salvation, 
it is to be caught in the thrall of pain and suffering. They 
say that life is an illusion and a mirage.” 

Coming a step still closer to the nun, Needak said, “Is this 
suffering, nun? Do you really believe that this pair of kites 
is crying out of the fear of life and death? Does it all appeal* 
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to them as mere illusion? Are they not involved witli their 
full being in the joyous ta^ of building life?” 

“Is this life a delusion, nun?” He flung again at the silent 
figure of Siddhi. “To decry the joy that one gets out of one’s 
senses and to take as happiness the consequent pain —> is this 
right? Is it the truth? Are we really supporting Brahma by 
declaring all his creation a mirage and an illusion? Are we 
not taking truth as falsehood and falsehood as truth?” 

Siddhi was quiet. 

Needak, pointing out with his litde finger, exclaimed, “Nun, 
do you not harbour in your heart the surge of this life-force?' 
Don’t you too fed this struggle, this assertioni of life?” 

The nun lifted her half-dosed eyes for a moment and 
answered, “O Enlightened Master, your words are true. I’m a 
weak soul; I have not yet been able to get a complete mastery 
over my senses!” 

Needak put his hand on Siddhi’s shoulder. He fdt her body 
tremble. Supporting her with one arm, he tilted up her chin 
with the other and said, “Is the touch of my harsh body pain¬ 
ful to you, Siddhi?” 

Taking the support of his body Siddhi muttered in a broken 
voice, “No, it is an unknown quantity, quite unfamiliar, quite 
... something dear, very dear....” Her voice became still 
more hoarse; her bun of hair was now resting on Needak’s 
broad chest; his lips touched her wet sandy hair. With sudden 
surprise Siddhi straightened herself and gasped, “O Enlightened 
One, the darkness of ignorance overpowers me; please show 
me the light.” 

“The light of knowledge!” His voice grew in power. 
“Sharpen your senses; the way to wisdom is through sensibility. 
To repress and crush human nature is ignorance.” Feeling 
weak Siddhi placed both her arms and all her weight upon 
Ncedak’s diouldcrs. 

Making a double pair of footprints the pair proceeded 
towards the deserted parts of the Narmada banks. The stars 
with their cool rays fingering the monsoon clouds seemed to 
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oqpress satisfactioo at this earthly transacdon.; the powers of 
nature seemed to be conspiring in the creation and pxitection 
of life. 

It rained torrentially the next morning; but the sages and 
inmates of the hermitage, who stuck to thdr rules without fail, 
gathered beneath the giant banyan tree for meditation and 
sermon as usual. The fragrant smoke from the holy fire, with 
the changing breeze, seemed to have got entangled in the tree 
and become oddly motionless. The absence of Ncedak and 
Siddhi from the camp since the previous evening was a cause 
of concem to all the hermits. During his discourse sage Deer- 
ghaloma said, “Lust is man’s greatest foe. In the flames of 
lust man’s knowledge is reduced to ashes.” 

At daybreak in one of Narmada’s caves, Needak stretched 
himself half asleep. The movement of his body woke Siddhi. 
But before he could open his eyes she covered her body with 
the deer-skin and looking outside the cave said, “The Brahma- 
Muhurta must have been on for quite sometime!” 

“Yes,” Needak answered, “the time for immersion in the 
samadhi has passed.” Then holding Siddhi by the nape of her 
neck and drawing her to himself he asked, “Tell me the truth. 
Trying to be forgetful of self for so many years, trying to 
forget the world in samadhi for so long, were you ever as con^ 
tent, ever as self-forgetful as on this night?” And he smiled 
into her half-open eyes. 

Once again a feeling of self-abandon took possession of 
Siddhi, “Arya, you speak the truth!” 


Translated from Hindi 
by Keshav Maluk 



Amin Kamil 


The Cock-Fight 


The moment Shahmal spied Ghulam Khan entering the com¬ 
pound with the cock ini his hands, she was up on her feet. 
She even forgot to wash her ‘pheran’ which had been soiled 
by her sdx-month-old baby. She felt as if she had found a trear 
sure and cried to her husband, instantly, “So you have brought 
it! I was apprehending that you would come empty-handed 
even today.” 

She almost snatched the cock from her husband’s hands and 
began to stroke its feathers and comb. “Four-and-arhalf rupees 
I paid for it” — Ghulam Khan stressed the word “rupees,” as 
though to convince Shahmal that the cock was not a poor 
weakling. 

Shahmal did not seem interested in the price he had paid; 
she had an eye only for the rooster, and joy bubbled within her 
at its sight. She placed it on the ground and cast a glance 
at the window of the adjacent house, raising and stretching 
her brows. Then she addressed her husband again, in a slightly 
louder tone, “This is the type of cock I was looking for. Of 
course the markets are flooded day and night with scavenger 
cocks, which the whole neighbourhood has bought.” 

Ghulam Khan made no comment and walked off indoors. 

The cock’s legs were tied together with a bit of string and 
he hopped about with difficulty. He pecked at the string that 
held him, throwing glances upwards as if to size up his sur¬ 
roundings. 

Shahmal already owned two hens. They were, in the mean¬ 
time, burrowing for food in the heap of refuse in the com- 
poiund. When the rooster’s crow fell oo their ears, they stood 
stunned and looked at him suspiciously—or were they trying 
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to estimate the demeanour and nature of this newcomer? One 
of the hens moved towards him, swaying her body gracefully, 
in a seemingly disinterested manner, as if strolling about just 
for her own pleasure. The other hen, who was all the while 
clawing at the heap of refuse, raised a cloud of dust around 
her and bathed heiself in it. “Uh! I thought it was someone 
worthwhile. What is it to me? Let him be, whoever he is!” 

Shahmal fetched a handful of rice and sprinkled it before 
the cock. He fell upon it hungrily and went on stuffing his 
crop with huge mouthfuls, as if he had been starving for days. 

When the hens saw this special favour done to the cock, 
they ran and pecked hastily at the scattered rice grains. 

Shahmal cast another glance towards the window of the ad¬ 
jacent house. Seeing no one there, she shouted loudly at the 
hens, “Shoo, shoo! A plague on you! The poor hungry fel¬ 
low! You won’t let him feed in peace. One would think you 
had had nothing to eat for days!” 

The hens ran away, clucking loudly. They knew for whom 
Shahmal’s reproof was intended. Why, otherwise, would they 
have run for their lives? But, at a safe distance, they still 
pecked nervously at the stray grains of rice scattered around 
the cock. 

“Congratulations!” Jani the Skinny leaned out of her 
window and called to Shahmal. “When did this cock come?” 

Shahmal had been waiting for this call, ever since the roaster 
was brought, and the instant it came she struck up an attitude, 
lifted up her head, smoothed out the imaginary creases in her 
pheran and flourishing her silver ear-rings, said, “My husband 
has just bought it. Four and a half rupees he paid for it.” 
Shahmal stressed the word ‘rupees’ more than her husband had 
done a short while back. 

“Must be from the countryside,” Jani the Skinny expressed 
her opinion quite innocently. “Yes, so it seems. A good cock.” 

“And just imagine, it is only seven months old,” Shahmal 
fixed the age of the cock arbitrarily. “It is of a special breed 
not usually brought to the town. And so expensive! Who 
would buy them?” After a pause she added in a contemptuous 
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tonc^ “People here would want only those scavengier cockerels 1’* 
This remaik set Jani’s heart ailame. She knew that she her¬ 
self was the tai^ of these contemptuous words. Flushing 
scarlet, she moved away from the window, cryii^, “I have 
something on the frying pan. You feed him as best you can.** 
Shahmal chuckled at the empty window and with pursed 
lip she scolded the hens, “Shoo! shoo! May a blight fall upon 
you!” Again she turned towards the rooster with pride and joy. 
The truth was that Shahmal had wanted this cock out of spite 
for Jani the Skinny. While Jani had five hens and one cock, 
Shahmal had only two hens. She had three in fact, but one 
had died of sickness along with her five chickens. 

Jani the Skinny’s cock would hop up from its compound to 
the wall which separated the two houses and from there it 
would hop down to Shahmal’s compound. Having no cock 
of her own, she wdeomed these visits as providential; but dis¬ 
liked them intensdy when she left the paddy or other corns 
to dry in the suni. He would cling to her courtyard like a 
parasite. No amount of chasing could restrain him from coming 
back to eat and scatter the corns. Shahmal was afraid of leav¬ 
ing anything to dry in the sun. When at last her patience was 
exhausted her pent-up wrath burst out and she rdeased 
a volley of abuse on the cock. Jani the Skinny heard her and, 
leaning out of her window, retorted mockfully, “You should 
buy a cock of your own, do you hear? You wdeome him on 
certain occasians, do you not? Yet the loss of a few grains of 
rice pinches you.*’ 

Shahmal was cut to the quick by this remark. From that 
very moment she was after her husband to get a cock. Jani 
the Skinny also took all possible care not to let her cock reach 
the other side of the wall. 

Ghulam Khan* evaded his wife for about a fortnight with 
one excuse or another; but it was imjxssible to put her off any 
longer. He had to buy the cock from a dealer in Maisuma 
Basar for three rupees, though he added a rupee and a half 
to its actual paice to impress his wife, so that she might not 
say in her characteristic tone, “Uh, what a stinking cock you 
8 
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have bought! Were there no better ones to be had anywhere?” 

Jani the Skiim/s cock was red, with dotdngs of black here 
and there;. Shahmal’s new one was snowy white and dazding- 
ly fair. His gait also was more impressive than that of Jani 
the Skinny’s rooster. But the latter looked stronger with his 
sturdy limbs. This was the only distinctiont; otherwise they 
were both of the same breed and almost the same price. 

Night fell. Everyone went to bed. Shahmal propped up 
her elbow on the pillow and leaned her face on the palm of 
her hand, feeding the baby at her breast while thinking of the 
new cock. “How the cock’s sight must have set the Skinny’s 
heart on fire! Can I ever forget her pointed, poisoned words? 
Let her cock just venture towards this side of the wall. If I 
don’t break his leg, don’t call me Shahmal.” 

With this dedsioni she chanced to look at her husband’s face. 
He seemed indescribably handsome and a flush came to her 
face at the thought. She pushed her elbow away and was 
laying her head on the pillow when there was a sudden crow¬ 
ing from the pen. “Cock-a-doodle!-doo.I” Shahmal was 

stunned. She raised her head and listened intently, thinking 
that perhaps it was her fancy playing tricks on her. But there 
was another unmistakable crowing: “Gock-ardoodle — 
doo...!” And Shahmal felt as if her neck was twisted and 
broken. She sat up in bed and cried to her husband, “Oh, 
listen! Do you hear? Do get up and see.” 

“Why, What’s happened?” Ghulam Khan woke up with a 
start. “Did you call me?” 

“Didn’t you hear? The cock. He is crowing now. At the 
fall of the night!” Shahmal’s voice was a wail. “What a crea¬ 
ture of ill-omen to bring home!” 

“Crowing?” Ghulam Khan puckered up his face. “What 
then? What can we do? Are we to wake up for the Ramadan 
fast that the cock’s crowing may delude us?” 

“See what nonsense he talks!” Shahmal retorted angrily. “Get 
up quick and kill him. Don’t you know that a cock who crows 
at the fall of the night should be killed immediately? It is a 
creature of ill-omen.” 
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**Oh bother the iil*o!mien! Go to sleep and for^get those old 
wives’ tales.” And Ghulam Khan pulled the quilt over his head 
and ears. Shahmal persisted for some time but she could not 
provoke him to utter another word. He fell into a deep, undis¬ 
turbed sleep and woke up at seven in the morning as usual. 

Shahmal was not worried by the cock’s crowing as much 
as by the fact that Jani the Skinny had heard it. It could cer¬ 
tainly stir her biting tongue into action. Her sarcastic remarks 
would bore holes into Shahmal’s skin. “Was this why you were 
saying that you wanted such an excellent cock? Cocks all over 
the world announce the arrival of dawn and light; but look 
at this ill-omened wretch; how Satan enters his nose soon after 
dusk.” 

Shahmal did not go out to the compound after opening the 
door of the pen for fear of Jani the Skinny. This was very 
hard on her because she had hoped to answer Jani the Skinny’s 
spiteful words by more spiteful remarks addressed, as it were, 
to the walls and windows but obliquely meant for her next- 
door neighbour. 

Shahmal felt crushed and stayed indoors while the hens 
frisked about the compound with the cock. She felt her heart 
turn upside down with aversion at the very sight of the cock. 
And the cock, unaware of all this, stretched his wings and 
danced round the hens one by one, fanning them politely. But 
the hens fled away as if saying, “What’s happened to you? 
Is it proper? You don’t seem to look about you.” 

Then they looked towards the door of the kitchen, wander¬ 
ing: “Why is she nowhere to be seen today? We wish she 
would throw us some grains to peck at!” They ran towards 
the kitchen. The cock read their thoughts and followed them. 

Shahmal’s glance chanced to fall on his legs. They seemed 
to her from the claws to the top the two ugliest cock legs. 
Her repugnance deepened. But she dared not shoo the hens 
away because she did not want Jani the Skinny to show her¬ 
self at the window at her words. She quickly took out a hand¬ 
ful of rice and threw it to the fowl from a distance. She would 
not have thrown any to the cock, but what could she do to 
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the hens? The poor things could not be starved for the whole 
day. 

When Jani the Skinny’s cock heard the unfamiliar crowing 
from the other side of the wall, he stifTened his neck and 
stretched his chest; his body became tense, all his nerves taut. 
“Koota-katak-kootak,” he crowed at the top of his voice, as if 
calling out to his counterpart, “Who the devil are you that 
have come to the other compound?” 

“Kootarkoot-koot-kootak,” Shahmal’s cock also stiffened his 
neck as if ini answer: “I am the fair one. I wish you would 
come here and see for yourself. Why do you show me fists fromi 
the other side?” 

Shahmal did not like this noise. She wished the cock were 
choked and stricken dumb, so that Jani the Skinny would 
not hear him and be glued to the window. Instead of shooing 
him away, she picked up a lump of earth and threw it angrily 
at the cock, aiming at his head. It missed him but he was 
staitled and started crowing loudly. And Jani the Skinny leanr 
ed out of her window. “Why are you angry so early in the 
morning? What has the poor thing done?” she asked. 

Shahmal fdt like a thief caught in the act of stealing. Alf 
her body exuded sweat. The careful steps she had taken to 
avoid this encounter were of no avail. Jani the Skinny’s words 
confirmed her suspicion that that woman had heard the cock 
crow at nightfall and her words were disguised mockery. She 
mustered up courage and said, “Why should I be angry? He 
doesn’t let the poor hens come near the grain. That’s why I 
scared him away.” 

“Newly come he is, that’s why. Just you wait and see him 
feeding them himself from tomorrow,” laughed Jani the Skinny. 

“Yes, but that would be true only if we had to keep the 
bird. He has been bought for meat.” Shahmal fdt she should 
not leave Jani a chance to taunt her afterwards. “We would 
have killed the bird yesterday but we decided to wait till the 
morning.” 

“But why? Why will you kill him?” Jani perhaps thought 
that if they kept him her own cock would be left alone. “See 
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how handsomi^ he is! And his voice too is unpressivc.” 

Shahmal turned paJe. She has heard it, after all; why else 
would she praise his voice? she thought. But she prefenrcd to 
ignore that point in her reply. 

“Oh, you think I would care to keep these filthy, stinking 
cockerels which literally flood the markets? We cannot find the 
breed we want. But someone has promised to get it for us.” 

Jani the Skinny could make nothing out of those words. 
She wondered at Shahmal’s new coldness —' hadn’t she been 
boasting the rooster up to the heavens? But, then, perhaps 
Shahmal’s words were meant for her—that she was keeping a 
scavengea' cock. She was about to make a sharp retort when 
Shahmal walked off indoors. Jani had to swallow her anger. 

Blowing into the samovar Shahmal was still deep in thought 
about the problem created by the cock. She would make her 
husband finish with him; and if he did not agree, she would 
have the bird killed by Samadoo the slaughterer. “Let me see 
how he protests when the dish is brought before him at dinner.” 

When Ghulam Khan came home from the mosque, Shahmal 
poured him a cup of tea and spoke sternly. “Drink up your 
tea and then have done with the cock. What will the neigh¬ 
bours say? Don’t we have to live amongst them?” 

“What have the neighbours got to do with it?” demanded 
Ghulam Khan, munching a piece of bread. “It’s not the month 
of Ramdan that confusion may arise about the dawn.” 

“Hunh! You only know how to talk and argue!” Adding 
after a while, “If you don’t want to, don’t. I mysdf shall have 
him killed by Samodoo the slaughterer. Do you think that I’ll 
fatten this monster of ill-omen?” 

“Do as you like,” Ghulam Khan ended the discussion. “Don’t 
ask me to buy a cock again.” 

“I won’t. As if there were a famine of cocks in town.” 
Shahmal blew fiercely into the samovar. “And, then, Jani the 
Skinny’s poor cock hangs about the courtyard the whole day; 
so what do we need another cock for?” 

Shahmal wanted to be rid of the cock by any means. She 
was filled with a profound disgust for him. She saw Jani’s 
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white teeth grinning at her. The flutter of the cock’s wings 
sounded in her ears like Jani’s chuckle. He seemed to her to 
be the sole cause of all her shame and humiliatioii. 

As soon as Ghulam Khan left for work, Shahmal went to 
Samadoo to see whether he was in. He lived two or three 
houses away; and killing the cocks of the ncighbaurhood was 
his speciality. There were others too who knew the craft but 
his reputation as the expert slaughterer of fowl had somdliow 
been established. 

Samadoo was at home. He saw her from his window and, 
guessing her business, said, “Go and bring him here. I’ll kill 
him right now. But remember. I’ll come to you for dinner. 
Don’t imagine that only the two of you will share the feast!” 

“You are welcome,” said Shahmal. 

She came back home with a light heart, a smile on her lips. 
She was happy that she could now hold her head high; no 
longer would she have to listen to Jani’s piercing taunts day 
in and day out. But a strange sight met her eyes. When she 
stepped into her compound, the hens had retreated to a comer. 
Jani’s cock and her own were struggling desperately with each 
other, raising clouds of dust around them. Jani the Skinny 
was enjoying the cock-fight from her window. Shahmal dis¬ 
cerned the flush of joy on her face. She was apparently sure 
of her cock’s victory, perhaps because his comb was smaller 
but thicker, his wattle clung to his throat, and his sturdy limbs 
made him look a thorough fighter. He had trounced in fight 
all the other cocks of the neaghbourhood. 

The colour drained away from Shahmal’s face and her heart 
beat violently. 

The feathers of the cocks’ necks stood erect in perfect cir¬ 
cles. Thdr heads trembled and shook with rage. Tliis shaking 
had, as it were, electrified thdr feathers. Thdr bodies seemed 
drawn out and the tail-feathers were swollen. They glowered 
at each other and stretching thdr trembling necks transmitted 
messages of fire and rage. Recklessly they attacked each other, 
pecking and cutting sharply with thdr beaks. 

When Jani the Skinny saw Shahmal entering the courtyard. 
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she sat coniideiitly on the windcuw in a conspicuous poradon. 

“What chance does ray weakling of a cock stand against 
your four-and-arhalf-mpee rooster? But who can prevent an 
ass from miming risks? Will he have a sense erf shame?’* 
Dropping her sarcastic tone she added, “But let me warn you. 
He will chase your cock away. For that matter, he has already 
trounced the other cocks of the neighbourhood,” 

Shahmal’s heart sank. But what could she say? She was 
stunned by the course the events had taken. The suspicion 
rose in her mind that the Skinny had deliberately sent her 
cock to her compound. She was filled with an overwhelming 
desire to rise and strangle Jani’s cock. But she repressed it and 
started to defend her position before she could be mocked. 

“The foreign cock chasing the native cock away. Don’t you 
know the old saying? Besides, mine is not one for fights. He is 
of a different breed, you know. That’s why he is so expensive.” 

The cocks raised hell, stmggling furiously. They plucked 
away each other’s feathers till blood streamed forth. Jani the 
Skinny gripped the window-sill tightly and her head jerked, her 
face grew flushed with every movement of the cocks. 

Shahmal also was taut with suspense. She was utterly cha¬ 
grined and sunk in misery at what was happening. The sight 
of Jani’s cock inspired such horror in her that she abused him 
under her breath, “May yOur beak fall in pieces! May your 
legs be stricken with palsy!” 

Blood did not show so much on Jani’s cock because of his 
red and black colour. But Shahmal’s cock, spotlessly white as 
he was, seemed bathed in blood. Seeing this, she could no 
longer restrain herself and burst out, “May all calamities fall 
on the wretch! May palsy strike his sharp beak!” 

“Take care, Shahmal, don’t go too far”, said Jani the skinny, 
pretending to smile. “Just watch when one makes the other 
mn for his life. What did you expect?” She added mockingly, 
“Stinking cockerels are not as cheap as all that.” 

Shahmal was in utter desperation. All sorts of misfartune 
had befallen her one after another since the time this cock 
arrived. She would have answered Jani back in the same bitter 
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tone, which the latter wouldn’t have gulped down, because she 
was not a whit less talented than Shahmal in her power d sharp 
retort. This would have led on to a shaip exchange of abuses 
a battle of tongues, had not one of the codas all of a sudden 
run in flight. It was Jani the Skinny’s cock, and Shahmal’s 
cock started chasing it round and round the compound. 

Shahmal thought that Jani the Skinny was dripping with 
sweat and her face was the colour of the sooty side of a pan. 
But she also saw that Jani pretended as if she were not in the 
least interested in the outcome of the fight. 

“Are you going to kill this cock?” said Jani, propping her 
chin up on her hand. “Will you listen, and not slaughter him?” 

“Did you take my word seriously?” said Shahmal, ilourisihing 
her silver ear-rings with a jerk of the head. “A cock of mine 
may have a thousand vices, he may even crow at the fall 
of the night, these are of no account in my eyes he haS the 
proper fighting mettle. This was the type of cock I wanted. 
Otherwise, is not the market flooded with innumerable, stinking, 
scavenger cocks?” 


Translated from Kashmiri 
by Mrs Neerja Motto 



B. C. Ramachandra Sharma 


Skeleton in the Cupboard 


“Why? What’s the matter?” The voice was heavy with con- 
cem. “Why are you talking this way, mama?” The tear-soak¬ 
ed words fell to the ground. “Granny, Granny!’? Underetand- 
ing the mother’s agony instinctively the child also cried out .,. 

What had happened to these people—^her husband, daughter, 
grand-daughter? Why did they ask her such questions, know¬ 
ing what the matter was? Or, was not the strange phenomenon 
taking place so clearly before her, visible to them? 

“Sita, did not Maharshi Agasthya drink up at one gulp all 
the water of the sea?” she questioned pointedly. 

How impressively had the Harikatha performer narrated that 
part of the story! The memory of it made her laugh within 
herself. How could these people understand it? Should she not 
explain it to them? 

“Look, Sita, look, how the water of the sea is drying up 
although no one is drinking it.” “Don’t talk, mama. Sleep 
quietly. It will be all right.” 

“Sita, if there is a lime available in the house, prepare some 
juice and give it to her,” suggested the father to the daughter. 

It will be all right! Will it be all right? Will the dry sea 
fill up again if a mere glass of juice is poured in? These people 
are mad! 

Laughter came up swelling in her as she thought of their 
stupidity. 

It was an hour since the sea had started getting empty. It 
was then that the river which brought water had begun to 
flow backwards in the direction of their sources. 

That moment an hour aga 

The Harikatha had just come to an end. She had started 
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homewards with the othere. Hie womaiii who was walking by^ 
her side had stared at her fci' a while and said: 

“What, Mina, don’t you recognise me? I am Saraswathi/’ 

She had replied at once. 

“Sorry, lady, I don’t know who you are. My name ia 
Lalithamma.” 

“Pardon me, Lalithamma. This is strange! I seem to have 
lost my memory even at fifty! I saw you when the Harikaiha 
was going oni and thought that you were Minak^i of my place. 
Please don’t misjudge me, Lalithamma!” 

“Oh no! What does it matter anyway? You mentioned 
some Minakshi. Who is she?” 

She should not have asked that question. But she had been 
foolish enough to do so. 

“She was my companion. She was married too—^the son 
of an official of our place was her husband. I don’t know 
what happened to her; she suddenly ran away with another 
man. Someone told me that she was living with him in 
Bangalore. That was fifteen years ago. God knows how much 
of this news was true. Who knows whether she is living or 
dead? It is quite possible that she might have run away with 
yet another man! Forgive me, Lalithamma. Even for a 
moment I should not have mistaken you—^you whose face 
shines like that of a Rishi’s wife—^for that damned whore! ... 
I hope you will come tomorrow”, Saraswathamma had added 
as she turned at the comer. 

Hie emptying of the sea had begun at that very moment. 
The giant tree had begun to shed its leaves, its branches had 
grown sni^l and it had become a sapling and finally once 
again a seed. Hie bitumen that covered the road had begun 
to get loose and slip away and the sharp stones stuck out,, 
piercing the feet. The dust, stirred by a passing motor-vehicle^ 
had begun to rise particle by particle and leap into the air. 
Sky-high, terraced houses appeared to be shrinking in the chill 
weather and hide their heads under cover of the tiles. 

It was then that the tidal motion of the sea had commenced; 
it was then that a hundred huge waves had suddenly reared 
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themaeivts aloft and bc^n rushing toiwards the confluence of 
sea and stream! An hour ago ... 

The water is still flowing. Do not these people see it? 

“Here, take this juice, mama!” 

This daughter and that husband were fools, it was beyond 
doubt! All right, if by this one effort of hers she could give 
peace, why should she be obstinate and deny them? 

She took the tumbler in her hand and poured out the 
contents to the ground. The juice begani to flow along the 
floor. She knew that it was not possible to fill up the emptiness 
of such a vast sea. Yet ... 

“Did I not tell you that it would not be possible, darling!” 
She gave expression to the tliought that was in her mind. 

“Mama! Mama!” The daughter screamed. What had slie 
done that had better not have been done? Why should her 
daughter become so scared? 

“Grandma, Grandma!” Seeing her mother cry, the child 
also joined her. 

Pity rose up in her. Of what use would be any amount 
of crying? Would it be possible for the dried-up depths of 
the sea to become full with only a few drops of tears? 

She began to doze. As she closed her eyes the roar of the 
sea seemed to become fainter. The water b^an to flow slowly 
and noiselessly. As the depth of the sea increa^, as the water 
level went down, an islet which had till then hidden itself stood 
up like the hood of a cobra, like a sapling which rises out of 
the ground. 

The first thing to disappear was the little baby of her 
daughter, only two months old. Then another grandchild of 
five. Following it, her own daughter Sita. What foolery was 
this on the part of Sita. The daughter who had begun to 
swim from the islet towards the shore of the sea cast off her 
sari and put on a frock; she bexrame a girl. When she looked 
again the daughter had reached the shore and was crawling 
on all fours like an infant. The body of the daughter which 
had swum over the water had now become the body of a child 
and lay on the ground beating its legs, A moment later even 
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this became inviiRble in the gioosn that pressed upon the shore 
of the sea, far away from where she herseHf stood on the Met! 

[The Met in the sea. A lantem-flaine, overwhelmed by the 
lullaby of the wind, waving its head like a full-grown conquettish 
ear of paddy. In its dim light is seated seventeen-year-oid 
Minakshi, sifting cotton and singing to heraeif. 

A sound of the main door of the house being opened. The 
eager expectation in Minakshi’s heart shows itself in her eyes. 
The person who has knocked at the door opens it and comes 
in. He is a young man of twenty-three. His dress is indicative 
of his residence in a city. A handsome face beneath curly hair. 
Eyes filled with earnest desire and frantic alarm.] 

Minakshi: [rising] Chandru! 

Chandru: Mina—^Mina! 

Mina: Why have you come, Chandru? If anyone sees you— 
Chandru: Who cares? I hope my letter reached you. 

Mina: Yes, But I didn’t expect that you would also come. 
Chandru: Why, is my visit not to your liking? 

Mina: What, Chandru—don’t you know my mind? Yes, say 
that you should not have writen that letter, you should not 
have come now ... 

Chandru: You too—you should not have married— 

Mina: True! But it’s all over, Chandru. 

Chandru: I have written' this in the letter and I say it again. 
Listen, Mina. It is not possible for me to live without you. 
Don’t you know that, my darling? I know also that you 
cannot live without me, forgetting me. How long can we 
go on deceiving ourselves? No, Mina, no! Enough of it! 
Come away with me. 

Mina: Please, Chandru, don’t compel me. 

Chandru: Listen, Mina, and realize your condition. You arc 
not happy here. I too am! not happ>% I have earned a 
lot of money in the past two years, enough to be regarded 
as a worthy feillaw. Was it not because I was poor that 
your father rejected my suit and gave you in marriage to 
another man? Business flourished as if it were meant just 
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for me! Let us go, Mina, to some place where no one 
knows us and live there hapjMly. 

Mina: Chandru, Ghandm—am frightened—^please don’t 
tempt me, don’t make me foi^et myself. 

Ghandm: Have yon foirg;otten, Mina? IHd you not yoursdf 
mggest this when I was here a year ago? And why should 
you feel frightened so long as I am your support and you,, 
mine? 

Mina: I am frightened—I am frightened... 

Ghandm: Of whom sliould we be afraid? Society? Let us live 
far away from this society, in Galcutta or Bombay. 
When we live as man and wife, the neighbours will not 
have any suspicion about us. Are you afraid of God? 
What God has done to us till now is quite enough! 
Should we tremble with fear of Him? 

Mina: How can I forget all this, all this that has taken place 
till now, Ghandm? 

Ghandm: Do you not forget a bad dream which for a moment 
appeared real? My darling, what happened till now was 
a bad dream. The sooner you forget it, the better. 

Mina: Shall I come away then? 

Ghandm: Come away; do come away! ... Where are all the 
people of the house—your mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
husband? 

Mina: None of them is in town. They have all gone to 
Tiunkur. My father-in-law’s younger brother’s son is 
getting married tomorrow. 

Ghandm: And you? 

Mina: I received your letter, made some excuse and stayed 
back. 

Ghandm: What excuse? 

Mina: Why do you want to know? If a woman has no mind 
for something, she can find a thousand excuses easily. 

Ghandm: [smiling] All right! I understand. So you are 
alone? Did they leave you alone here and go? 

Mina: No. There is the cook, that old woman. 

Ghandm: Where? I see no rign of her! 
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Mina: She wanted to go to the place where some purma is 
being read. I did not object to it. 

Chandru: Everything has been favourable for us till now. 
Mina, I shall come here at one o’clock tocnorrow. You 
should be ready. The train for Bangalore leaves at two. 
Let us go away. But if anyone questions when we 
start ... ? 

Mina: We can give some kind of explanation. That will not 
be difficult. 

[Someone calling “Minakshi” at the door. “Come in, 
Saraswathi”—^Minakshi’s reply.] 

Chandru: [scared] Who is she, Mina? 

Mina: Hush!—Come in. 

Saraswathi: [seeing Chandm as she comes in] I shall call later. 
Mina: It doesn’t matter, come in. He is the second son of 
my father-in-law’s younger brother. They want me to be 
at their place no later than tomorrow. So they have sent 
him here to escort me. 

Chandru: Shall I take leave of you now? The two o’clock 
train.... 

Mina: I shall be ready even at one. 

Chandru: Good. I shall bring a taxi. [Tlie islet becomes sugar 
candy standing in the midst of the water.] 

As soon as she awoke she walked up to her husband who 
sat gazing at her sleeping figure, she stood passing her fingers 
softly in his hair. 

“There is no cause for fear; is there, Chandru, so long as I 
am your support and you, mine?” 

“Why did you get up, Lalitha? Go and sleep,” the husband 
said. 

“Have you forgotten even my name?” There was fear in 
the voice. “Is not my name Mina, Chandru?” 

She was moved to weeping. Even Chandru had forgotten 
her. How unjust! The daughter asked, “What is this, papa, 
that mama is saying? Who is Mina?” 

The father rose and walked out without giving an answer. 
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Who was it that put this question—^who did not know 
Minalcshi? She looked at her daughter and could not identify 

her. 

“Mama, why are you staring that way?” 

“Granny, Granny.” 

Then she recognised them. 

“Sita, my dear, prepare a little juice for me. I am feeling 
giddy, don’t know why.” 

“Then why did you pour out what was given?” The 
grandchild asked. 

“Gome away, you naughty!” Sita not only reprimanded the 
child but dragged her away. 

She sat up leaning against the roll of bedding that was at 
one end of the cot. 

[A room in Chandrasekhaiiah’s house. Lalithamma is seated 
on the cot, leaning against a bed-roll. A sound of knocking 
at the door. As Lalithamma is getting up, a voice calls, “Shall 
I come in?”] 

Lalitha: Who is it? 

Voice: It is I. Mina. 

Lalitha: Who are you? 

Voice: It is your own self—^Mina; Minakshi—' 

Lalitha: Come in. What is the matter? Why have you come? 
Mina: [approching] I have come to ask you something about 
yourself. What you did thirty years ago* Now, do you 
think it was right? 

Lalitha: Was it wrong? 

Mina: Oh, no! Did I say so? I only wanted your opinion! 
Lalitha: I know it was not wrong. 

Mina: You think so? But then, on the day Sita was married, 
as she was being ceremoniously presented to the bride¬ 
groom, you were trembling violently, were you not? 
Lalitha: Maybe. How does it matter now? 

Mina: Why should a woman who thought she had done no 
wrong have such fear? Let that be. Sita’s husband has 
not written even once, has he? Poor woman, nowadays 
you are obsessed with wony because of that, aren’t you? 
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You are afraid that those peo|^ might have discovered 
the secret about you, and that Sita*s husband may not 
taJce her back after her confmement. What you did was 
not wrong—but why this fear? 

Laiitha: Fear, not for my sake; for her sake, for the sake of 
her children. 

Mina: Then you say you have no fear whatsoever for your 
own sake? 

Laiitha: No! 

Mina: Is it not a fact that these days the observance of rituals 
and ceremonial foitna of worship has become more and 
more frequent in your home? Every day you have been 
going to listen to Harikathas and Puranas. How many 
days have passed since you had sound sleep? 

Laiitha: You seem to know more about me than I myself do. 

Who may you be, please? 

Mina: I told you. I am—^yourself. 

Laiitha: Please advise me. What shall I do now? 

Mina: I don’t know. Shall I take leave of you? Sita seems 
to be coming this way. 

She took the cup of juice offered by Sita and drank it, 

“Sita, has your husband written to you, my dear?” 

“No. Why, mama?” 

“Do you think he will not send for you ever again?” 

“What is this talk, mama?” 

“All right, let me not refer to it. Where is the child? Did 
you feed her?” 

“I laid the plate and came here to hand over the juice to 
you.” 

“Go, darling, and feed her. Children sleep wdUi if you feed 
them at the proper time. I shall also sleep.” 

“Please do so, mama. Shall I unroll the bedding for you?” 

“No, darling, Don’t worry.” 

Lalithamma was about to close her eyes .... 

[Outside the door the hum of voices—^both of men and 
women, and, after some time, the sound of some one knocking 
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at the door.] 

Lalitha: Who is it? 

Voice: Are you alone, Lalithamma? WeVe came just to look 
you up. 

Lalitha: Come in, Lakshamdevamnia, come in. It seems there 
are others with you. 

Lakshamdevamma: [comes in] Nagamzna, Savithramma and 
all the others have come. 

Lalithamma: Did you not go home after finishing the 
Harikathal 

Lakshamdevamma: No. We have come this way—to hear 
your story. 

Lalitha: Come in, Savithramma, Nagamma. 

Savithramma: [from outside the door] We pay visits only to 
the house of people of honour, Lalithamma. Excuse me. 

Nagamma: What is this, Savithramma, you call her 
Lalithamma! 

Her name is Minakshamma, isn’t it? 

[Everyone laughs] 

A Male Voice: Where is that man—called your husband, 
madam? 

[He too laughs] 

Lalitha: Who are you? 

Mani: I ami the owner of this house. Is Ghandrasekharaiah not 
at home? 

Lalitha: No. Please be seated. He will be back soon. 

Man: Tell him as soon as he comes that he must vacate this 
house without fail tomorrow. We let out our house only 
to respectable families. 

Another Male Voice: Mr. Ghandrasekhariah! 

Lalitha: Who is it? Pardon me, I didn’t notice. Sita, your 
mother-inr-law, father-in-law and others have come... to 
take you back! 

He: I beg your pardon, that is not the reason why we have 
come here. We have come to inform you that there is 
no bond of rdationsihip of any kind between her and us. 
We have fixed up another match for our boy. 


9 
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Lalitha: Please, I appeal to you, please doo*t do sa I fall at 
your feet. 

He: [to his wife] Come away, why any more talk? Good-bye^ 
mad^. 

[All the men and women depart] 

Lalitha: Is it fair to punish her—^that innocent girl—^for a 
crime committed by me? 

Voice: [at the door] PunMiment awaits you too for your son, 
Mina! 

Lalitha : Who are you? 

Voice: When you die, it is to me that you will come. I am 
Yamal It is I who make you, a woman like you, bathe 
in a basin of burning oil. You understand me? 

Lalitha: I have lately offered a great deal of worship to God. 
I have given up one meal a day. Is that not enough 
penance for my sin? Doesn’t God pity me? 

Yama: Is that penance enough for the sin you have committed? 
How glibly you speak! 

[He claps his hands. Two persons come in response and 
stand by him.] 

Tie this woman hand and foot and throw her into the 
basin of oil. 

Lalitha: Don’t! Don’t! Alas! Save me, Sita! Release me, O 
Ghandru! Alas! 

Sita is in the act of lifting up her mother who is rolling on 
the ground and screaming when Chandrasekharaiah enters with 
a doctor. As they place Lalithamma on the cot Sita’s husband 
comes in, pushing open the door. He is bewildered. Lalithamma 
opens her eyes and talks to him. 

“Please, my son, take Sita with you.” 

“That is precisely why he has come; lie down quicdy.” 

But thcr words of solace spoken by her husband did not reach 
her cans. She prostrated herself at the feet of her son-in-law 
and said. 

“Assure me, Krishnamurthy, that you will not marry another 
woman.” 
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Chandrasddiaraiah asked his son-iii-law who stood in dumb 
paplexity: “Why did yoa not write a letter, my son?” 

The son-in-law turned towards Sita. 

“I postponed it day after day and then didn’t write at all. 
What has it to do with this, Sita?” 

Sita who was sobbdi^ did not reply, 

“Mr. Ghandrasekharaiah,” said the doctor, “don’t discuss 
anything in her presence. Please bring a taxi. Let us take her 
to the hospital.” 

“To the mental hospital, Krishnamurthy!” Chandra- 
sekharaiah hinted to his son-in-law. 

Krishnamurthy left in a rush. 

Lalitha continued to rave. 

“Alas! Alas! He went away! He went away leaving Sita 
here!” 


Translated from Kannada 
by M. Rama Rao 



Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai 


The Flood 

The highest spot in the countryside was occupied by the 
temple. But even there the deity now stood in water up to its 
neck. Water! Water eveiywhae! The people of the country¬ 
side had all gone to look for dry places. If a house owned a 
boat, one person stayed back to guard the possessions. In the 
three-roomed upper storey of the temple there were sixty-seven 
children, and three hundred and fifty-six older people, dogs^ 
cats, goats, and fowls together in peaceful co-existence. 

Ghenna-pariah had been standing in water for one whole 
night and day. He had no boat—and his master had fled for 
his life three days before. When the water first began to 
peep into the house, he had already built a loft with sticks 
and woven coconut leaves. He spent two days on it hoping 
that the flood would quickly subside. Also, there were four 
or five clusters of bananas and a hayrick which some smart 
chap might carry off if he left the house. And so he remained. 

Now there was knee-deep water above the flooa-board of 
the loft. Two rows of the coconut leaf thatch on the roof were 
already under water. From inside Chennan called out, but 
who was there to hear him? A pregnant pariah woman, 
four small children, a cat, and a dog—'these were his 
dependants. He was sure that within twdve hours the water 
would flow over the roof, and that would be the end of them 
all. For three days there had been no end to the rain. He 
broke open one row of the thatched roof and looked in all 
directions. There was a large boat paddling northward. He 
called in the loudest voice he could summon to make the 
boatmen hear. Luckily they understood the situation and 
turned the boat towards the hut. One by one Chennan pulled 
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his womani, his children, the cat and the dog out through the 
opening. By that time the boat had drawn close. The 
children were climbing into it when Chennani beard a cry. 
“Hai Chennacha...”—someone called from the west, and 
Chenhan turned towards the voice. That was Kunjeppan from 
Madiathara crying out from his housetop. Chennani hustled 
his wife into the boat. Taking the opportunity the cat leapt 
in. Nobody remembered the dog. He was at that moment 
sniffing around on the west side of the house, examining 
things on his own. The boat moved forward and its distance 
from the hut widened. 

The dog returned to the spot where he expected the family 
to be—^and saw the boat already far away. It seemed to be 
flying away. He began to howl in alarm. He produced a 
succession of sounds like a helpless human being in distress—^but 
who was there to hear him? He ran on all four sides of the 
roof and smdt in places and howled on. A frog p>erched on 
the hut heard the cry and, frightened, jumped with a plop 
into tlie water. The dog stood staring in fear at the spot in 
the water ruffled by the frog’s jump. 

He wanted food and went searching for it all round the 
hut. A frog urinated into his nostrils and slipped off into 
water. The restless dog sneezed and coughed. With one of 
his front paws he cleaned his face. The rain started pouring 
again, and the dog crouched under its fury. Meanwhile, his 
master had landed safely at Ambalapuzha. It was night. A 
huge crocodile floated by slowly, almost brushing the hut. The 
dog, howled in fear, tail down, but the crocodile passed along, 
not noticing. 

The wretched animal sat on top of the hut and looked up 
at the dark sky and howled, and his sad cry must have been 
heard far and wide. 

The kindly god of sound, Vayu, bore the cry to other shores. 
Some people heard it and perhaps murmured to themsdves, 
“Ayyo, a dog is left desolate on the housetop—^what a shame!” 
Perhaps his master was having a meal on the shore to which 
he had gone—the dog always used to get a rice ball after his 
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master had eaten. Perhaps now the master remembered the 
animal as he ate. The dog^s howl, loud and long, began to 
grow feeble. He heard a voice chanting verses from the 
Ramayanaj pricked up his ears and fdl into sdence for a time. 
Then, as if his heart would break, he started' howling again. 

In the utter silence of that dark night the chanting of the 
Ramayana filled the air. The dog again pricked up his ears 
and listened intently as he stood motionless. The sweet tones 
of the chanting mingled with the cold unabating wind; and 
the only other sounds that could be heard were the sound of 
the wind. He found that, his tender nose had become red and 
swollen. 

In the afternoon two men passed along in a small boat. The 
dog barked and wagged his tail hopefully. He tried to make 
them understand his plight in as human a way as possible. 
He stood in the water, poised to jump into the boat. “Hey, 
there stands a dog”—idiouted one man. As if he understood 
the compassion in that voice, the dog wagged his tail in 
gratitude. "Let him be,” said the other men. The dog prayed 
with his eyes and tried twice to jump into the boat; but the 
boat moved further and further away. As the dog started 
howling again, one boatman tunned his head, looked back. 
“Ayyo**—no, that was not the boatman calling, it was the 
human groan of the dog. That anguished, exhausted cry 
mingled with the shrieking of the wind and was heard once 
again above the ripple of the waves on the water. 

The dog stood gading at the boat till it was out of sight. 
As if hating the world and saying goodbye to it, he mounted 
the top of the hut. Perhaps he was saying to himself that he 
would never love man again. He lapped up some cold water. 
He looked at the birds flying overhead, and at a watersnake 
gambolling in the waves. Through the opening from which 
Ghennan had pulled out his family the watersnake got in. The 
dog watched. Goaded by the fear of death and gnawing 
hunger he barked loudly. Anyone could have understood himi 
now, for the language he uttered was universal. 

Storm and rain started again. The roof was becoming 
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unsteady because of the continuous lapping of the waves on 
its foundations. A long head looked out of the water; it was 
a crocodile. Fowls were crying in unison from somewhere 
neariby. The dog heard human voices again. “From where is 
the dog crying? Haven’t the owners abandoned the hut?” 
There, near the banana tree, the dog saw moored a boat 
filled with bunches of bananas, straw, coconuts. He turned 
towards the boatmen and barked angrily, edging close to the 
water. One of the men in the boat reached up to the banana 
tree. The other warned: “Be careful; it looks as though that 
dog will jump.” He did jump, so that the man let go his hold 
and fell into the water. The other man helped him back into 
the boat. Meanwhile, the dog swam out of the water and 
perched again on top of the hut. The robbers cut every single 
cluster of banana. Hearing the dog’s furious bark they said, 
“Wait and we’ll show you.” They piled more straw into their 
boat. Finally, one man dimbed on to the top of the hut. The 
dog fastened his teeth on the man’s leg, bit off a mouthful of 
flesh. Crying in agony the man jumped back into the boat, 
while the other man gave one resounding blow on the dog’s 
head with his oar. The dog cried in a faint voice—^myawoo«, 
myawoo. Soon, even that sound could not be heard. The man 
who was bitten lay in the boat and cried aloud, and the other, 
bidding him be quiet lest they attract notice, steered the boat 
away. For a long time the dog kept on barking at the receding 
boat. It was midnight by then. A large dead cow came 
floadug by and was caught near the hut. The dog came near 
it and looked at it, but did not dare climb down. Slowly the 
carcass grew disentangled, moving downstream. The dog 
sprang on it then. Tail wagging, he dug his teeth into the 
carcass and gorged himself on the plentiful flesh. 

Abruptly the dog disappeared as the carcass went under for 
a while. After that one could only hear the howl of the storm, 
the croaking of frogs, and the sound of the waves on the river. 
The dog was silent; his heart-rending cries and moans were 
no longer heard. Rotten carcasses floated down the river, 
crows pecking at them undisturbed. There was desolation 
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everywhere, and nothing to prevent thieves froani plying their 
trade. 

After a time the hut collapsed. There was nothing to be 
seen now in that endless expanse of water. Till his death the 
dog had guarded his master’s possessions. The crocodiles had 
him now, and the hut also was iiniahed. 

The water began to recede. Ghennan came swimming 
towards his hut to find out what had happened to his dog. 
Underneath a coconut palm he saw the dead body cf a deg 
gently swayed by the ripples. With his fingers Ghennan turned 
the carcass over and looked at it. He doubted whether it was 
his dog. One ear had been bitten off; the skin had rotted and 
that made it difficult to tdl the colour. 

Translated from Malayalam 
by Samuel Mathai 



Vaikom Muhammad Basheer 


Birthday 


It is the eighth day of Makaram—today is my birthday. 
Contrary to my usual practice I woke up at dawn and bathed 
and performed my morning ablutions, and having put on a 
khaddar shirt and dhoti and white canvas shoes I lay on the 
reclining chair with a heavy heart. Seeing me up so early 
my next-door neighbour Matthew, a student in the B.A. class, 
showed great surprise. With a smile he greeted me. 

“Hullo! Good morning!” he said in English. 

I said, “Yes, good morning.” 

He asked, “Why are you up so early? .... Going some¬ 
where?” 

“No,” T said. “Today is my birthday.” 

“Your birthday?” in English. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, I wish you many happy returns of the day!” 

“Thank you.” 

Matthew entered the bathroom with a toothbrush clenched 
between his teeth. There were shoutings and bustle all around, 
interspersed with love-songs. They were students and clerks. 
Did any of them have a worry? For them life was pleasant. 
But I was thinking of how I could get a cup of tea. The 
midday meal had been assured: yesterday, when I was going 
to the bazaar, Hamid had invited me to a meal, without any 
reason. He is a minor poet and a very rich man. But I 
could not be without tea tiU lunch-time. Sitting in my room 
I could guess that Matthew’s old servant was busy making tea 
for him—my room was the store-room of Matthew’s kitchen. 
The owner of the house had rented it to me for eight annas 
a month. It is the smallest room in the building. With my easy- 
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chair, table, shelf and bed there is hardly any breathing; ^>ace 
left. In all the rooms of the three buildings within the walled 
compound ^udents and derks live. I am the only person 
whom the landlord does not want. The reason is that I do 
not pay rent regularly. There are two other parties who do 
not like me; the hotel keeper and the Govemment. I do owe 
some money to the hotel keeper, but I owe the Govemment 
nothing; still the Govemment cannot bear my sight; I have 
spoken of my residence, food and country; now I have to 
speak about my clothes, shoes and my lamp. [Before I write 
any more I have to make a point dear. It is past midnight 
now. I wandered for a long time in this town, having left 
my room with paper and pen in hand. No special reason for 
this except that I want to write my diary for the day from 
beginning to end. There is in it all the material for a fairly 
unusual short-stony. But there is no oil in the lamp in my 
room; and there is a great deal to write. That is why I got 
out of my bed and have come and sat under this lone lamp 
near the lakeside and began to write while thingss are still fresh 
in my mind]. Like clouds about to precipitate my heart 
is heavy with the events of this day as though it would burst. 
There is nothing unusual about today: but it is my birthday. 
I am far from home. I have no money and there is no way 
of raising a loan. The dothes I wear belong to many friends. 
There is nothing I can call my own. When Matthew wished 
me many returns of such a birthday there was a little pain in 
the core of my heart. 

I remember: 

It was seven o’clock. Lying in my easy-chair I thought to 
mysdf: at least this day I must guard against any misdeed. I 
must not borrow from anyone today. Nothing must go wrong 
this day. The “I” of today must not be like the hundreds of 
different Me’s that I see in the black and white chain links 
of past mghts and days. How old am I today? I am a year 
oldCT than last year.. Last year? ... Twenty-six. No, thirty- 
two; or is it forty-seven? 

My mind was greatly upset. I got up and looked into the 
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mirror. Not too bad. A fairly distmguished face. A high and 
broad forehead; steady eyes; a thin moastache like a curved 
sword. Not bad on the whole .. While thinking this I saw 
something that gave me a shock: a grey hair; A white line 
amid the black hair above my ear. With great effort I pulled 
it off. Then I was stroking my head: it was quite smooth 
at the back. But as I was stroking my head I felt a slight 
touch of headache. Could it be because I hadn’t had any tea? 

Nine o’clock: When the hotel keeper caught sight of me 
he withdrew inside with a sour face. The dirty urchin who 
prepared tea demanded payment ini cash. 

I said, “Oh, I’ll pay up tomorrow.” 

He didn’t trust me. “You said that yesterday,” he retorted. 

“I thought I’d get some money today.” 

“I have been ordered not to serve you tea until the oldi 
bill’s paid.” 

“Oh?” 

Ten o’clock: My lips were dry, there was no moisture in 
my mouth. The great heat of midday. The great weight of 
weariness was growing within me. Just then two thin and 
sallow-faced Christian boys, eight or ten years old, came to my 
door vending wooden clogs. Only three annas a pair. 

“I don’t need them, children.” 

“But, sir, if people like you don’t buy, who will?” 

“Children, I don’t want any ... I’ve no money:” 

“Oh!” 

There was disbelief in their faces. They were too innocent 
to know the real truth behind appearances. Look at my clothes 
and the easy chair ini which I recline; I ami addressed as ‘sir:’ 
But easy chair, shirt, dhoty, shoes—^none of these is mine. I 
have nothing. Even my naked self—^is it my own? Wander¬ 
ing in every city of India, in what different places and in what 
different forms have I lived: My blood and my flesh and 
my bones belong to India. From Cape Comorin to Kashmir, 
from Karachi to Calcutta—^indeed in almost every part of India 
I have friends. I bring to mind today, one by one, my friends, 
male and female. Let my love spread and overflow India Like 
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the fragrant light of the full moon. Love! Is there axiyone 
who knows me and loves me? Knowledge, it seems to me, 
is the lifting of the veil of mystery. If one’s shortcomings and 
weakness are taken away, what is left? To love and to be 
loved one needs something attractive. How quickly time passes; 
I, who used to reach up to ray father’s forefinger and play 
about childishly, I, who used to hang on to my mother’s sari- 
end saying, “Umma, I’m hungry”, I, today .. oh, how ter¬ 
rible is the passage of time; How many imaginary bombs of 
ideals fell and exploded in my heart; my heart is a terrible 
batdefield. Who am I to-day^ Revolutionary, seditionist, blas¬ 
phemer, communist—I am all sorts of things. But who am 
I truly? Oh, how ill I fed! There is a splitting ache in my 
head. Is it because I haven’t had any tea? I can hardly keep 
my head up. I better go and get my meal. I have to walk 
a mile with this headache. But at least I shall have a full 
meal. 

Eleven o’clock: Hamid was not in his shop. Had he gone 
home? It would have been more appropriate for him to have 
taken me with him. Maybe he forgot. Suppose I go to his 
house? 

Eleven-thirty: The metal gates of Hamid’s doublewstoreyed 
house were closed. I knocked on them. 

“Hey, Mr. Hamid!” 

No answer. 

“Hey, Mr. Hammee ... d!” 

An angry woman’s voice answered, “He isn’t here!” 

“Where’s he gone?” 

Silence. I knocked on the gates again before I gave way 
to weariness and started to walk back. Then I heard the foot¬ 
steps of someone approaching; and the jingle of bangles. The 
door opened a little. A young woman! 

I asked, “Where is Hamid gone?” 

“He had to go somewhere urgently.” 

“When will he be bade?” 

“Late in the evening.” 

Late in the evening! 
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“When he returns please tell him that I came and enquired.” 

“Who, shall I say?” 

Who am I? 

“I.oh.nobody; It’s not necessary to say anything.” 

I walked back. Hie sand was like hot dry sugar. Then 
the expanse of lake-water shining like glass. There was dark¬ 
ness in my eyes and head. I was in great misery. My bones 
were burning. Thirst, hunger. I was famished. I was famish¬ 
ed enough to swallow the earth. The sharpness of my hunger 
was whetted by the knowledge that I had no means of get¬ 
ting any food. Endless days and nights lay ahead of me with 
no prospect of any food. I might drop down with exhaustion. 

Twelve-thirty: My acquaintances passed me by without 
seeming to see me. “Oh my friends, this is my birdiday. Wish 
me happiness on my birthday,” I whispered in my heart. The 
shadows passed me by. Why was it that my friends did not 
speak to me on seeing me? 

A C.I.D. man after me! That was why. 

One o’clock: I went to Mr. P., formely the editor of a 
paper and now a shop-keeper. I could hardly see. I was fam¬ 
ished. P. said, “How far away’s the revolution?” 

“It is quite near.” 

“Ha-ha! Where are you coming from? Haven’t seen you 
for some time.” 

“Ha-ha.” 

“Anything special?” 

“Oh, nothing; just like that.” 

I sat near him in a chair. Many articles of mine had been 
published in his name. To show his farmer glory he had bound 
several old papers into a volume. I picked it up and kept look¬ 
ing into it with my head reeling. My heart was beating fast 
saying, “I want a cup of tea; I am very tired.” Why wasn’t 
P. asking me? Couldn’t he see my tiredness? He is sitting 
solemnly near his cash-box. I dumbly looked towards the street. 
Two beggar boys were fighting for a piece of ‘dosai’ lying in 
the rubbish heap. Dumbly my whole sdf begged, “A cup of 
tea.” P. opened his box. From among rupees and small 
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change he picked out an anna and gave it to a boy. 

“Bring tea,” he ordered. 

The boy ran. My heart began to cool. P. took the cup of 
tea brought by the boy and turned to me: 

“Do you want tea?” 

I said, “No”. And I bent down pretending to tie my shoe¬ 
lace, lest he saw my face and the agitation of my heart! 

P. complained, “You haven’t given me any of your books.” 

“I will.” 

“I have been reading reviews of them.” 

“Good.” I tried to smile. But Iiow can the face smile when 
there is no light in the heart? 

I got up and walked into the street. 

That G.I.D. was following me. 

Two o’clock: I was lying in the easy chair in my room, 
tired and helpless. A well-dressed, perfumed, strange woman 
came to my door. She came from some distant region. Her 
home town had been destroyed by floods. She needed some 
help. She looked at me with a light smile. She looked at me 
with her breast pressed against the door-post. A seed of desire 
fell into my heart. There was nobody in the other rooms. 
That seed multiplied and spread into my veins and nerves. 
I thought I could hear the beating of my heart. It was a 
moment of danger; 

“Sister, I have nothing with me. Go and ask someone else. 
I have nothing.” 

“Oh!” She went away disappointed, walking coquettishly. 

The perfume that she left behind her! 

Three o’clock: What if I barrow from someone? The ex¬ 
haustion was extreme. A terrible helplessness. Whom could I 
approach? Many names came to my mind. But borrowing 
hurt one’s self-respect .. Shall I kill myself? What would death 
belike? 

Three-thirty: My tongue sank in my mouth. If I could 
immerse myself in a cool sea. As I was lying in that state 
letters from some editors arrived. They wanted stories—'by re¬ 
turn post! Throwing the letters down I lay helplcsBly. The 
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servant boy of bank-clerk Krishna PiUai came for a match box. 
1 sent himi for a glass of water and drank it. 

“Isn’t master well?,” the boy wanted to know. 

“Fm all right.” 

“Then .... hasn’t master eaten?” 

“No.” 

“Why is that? Why haven’t you eaten?” 

That little face, those dark eyes, and the blackened piece of 
cloth in which he was wrapped: He was waiting to know. I 
closed my eye. Gendy he called me: “Sir!” 

“Um,” I opened my eyes. 

“I’ve got two annas.” 

“So?” 

He said with embarrassment, “It will be good enough if you 
return the money before I go home next month.” 

I was deeply touched. “Bring it,” I said. 

He ran almost before he had heard me. 

Just then my friend Gangadhar came in. He wore a white 
khaddar dhod and a white khaddar jubba, and had a blue 
shawl thrown over his shoulder. He had' a grave look on his 
dark full face. Seeing me lying unconcernedly in the casy- 
chair this leader said to me, “You have become very bour¬ 
geois!” Although my head was reeling'! laughed. I wondered 
who owned the clothes that this leader was wearing. The pic¬ 
ture of every national worker known to me passed before my 
mind’s eye. ' 

“Why are you laughing?” Gangadhar asked. 

“Oh, nothing, son; I just laughed seeing this ensemble of 
yours!” 

“Stop joking and listen to me. There is great trouble: Some 
three thousand workers have gone on strike. They have been 
starving for a week and a half. There may be great trouble.” 

“How is it that I did not read about this in the papers?” 

“There is an order that ncws|>apers mustn’t report this.” 

“That’s fine! Wed, what dio you expect mie to do about it?” 

“There is a puWe meeting in this connectioin. I ami the 
chairman. I need an anna for ferry-fare to get there. I haven’t 
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eaten anything today. You should cocxiie with me.” 

“Soni, it’s all very wdl, but I haven’t got a pice. It is 
several days since I have eaten a morsel. Today is my birth¬ 
day. I haven’t eaten anything so far. Still, let’s see; wait 
a moment” 

Then Gangadhar spoke about the working men, the national 
workers and the government. I spoke about newspaper editors 
and writers. Meanwhile, the little boy returned. I took one 
anna from him and asked him to get tea, ‘Hdi’, and! dosai 
with the odicr. He brought a dosai that looked like a small 
‘pappad’, some two ounces of tea, and a few bidis. On the 
scrap of American newspaper in which the dosai was wrapped 
there was a picture which attracted my attention. Gangadhar 
and I ate the dosai. We drank a glass of water each, and 
then the tea. Then I lighted a bidi and gave Gangadhar one 
anna. As he was leaving he said to me jokingly: “Today is 
your birthday, isn’t it? Have you any message for the world?” 

I said, “Yes, son; one connected with the revolution.” 

“Let me hear it. ” 

“Let the flames of revolution rise everywhere; Let the present 
social order be burnt down and let a new world be bom!” 

“Good. I will give this message to the workers.” 

Gangadhar walked away briskly. I thought about various 
national workers and various writers. How did they all live? 
As I lay thinking I picked up the piece of newspaper in which 
the dosai had been wrapped. Just then I saw the owner of 
the house cross the threshold towards me with an angry face. 
Wondering what excuse to make to him I looked at the pic¬ 
ture. There was a great city filled with sky-scrapers; standing 
among them with his head held high was a man. He was 
bound down to the earth with iron chains. But he was not 
lo(^ng at his chains or towards the earth; he was looking 
into a great source of light scattering its rays in infinite space 
in the great distance above and beyond the heavenly bodies. 
At his feet was an open book; on its two pages was written 
his, and indeed all men’s, history. It was as follows: 

“Although bound to the earth as by chains, he looks beyond 
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time and space tp the splendid prc^;ress to be.” 

“Wdl, Mister,” the cold voice of the landlord said, “can 
you pay up today?” 

I said, “I haven’t received any money yet; I shall pay you 
one of these days.” 

But he was not prepared to hear any more excuses. 

“What’s the use of living like this?” he asked. 

That was true. What’s the use of living like this? It is 
some three years since I first came into this building. I had 
the three kitchens repaired. Each of thcmi is now fetching a 
good rent. Now that I have made this fourth store-room fit 
for habitation, he tells me there are people who would pay 
a bigger rent for it. It is not enough if I agree to pay a bigger 
rent myself—I must vacate it! 

No, I am not prepared to vacate the room ! 

Four o’clock: I am tired of this country. There is nothing 
in this town to attract me. I see the same roads, the same 
shops, the same faces day after day, and hear the same things. 
How fed up I am ... I cannot write a word. 

Six o’clock: A beautiful evening. The setting sun was like 
a Hob of blood swallowed by the sea .. The western, sky was 
filled with golden clouds. The ocean seemed shoreless. Nearer, 
the rippling lagoon. Its sdiorc was so peaceful. Young dandies, 
smoking cigarettes, were promenading there; and young ladies 
dressed in gorgeous saris, witli glancing looks and shy smiles 
on their faces, were resting there. One could hear heart-easing 
broadcast songs from erotic films. The gentle breeze carried 
fragrance from flowers .. But I was almost fainting. 

Seven o’clock: A policeman came to my place and took 
me along with him again. I was asked to sit before a dazding 
petromax. As I answered the questions that were put to me, 
the Deputy Commissioner was waUdng up and down, carefully 
observing the expression on my face. He never took his eyes 
off my face. What haughtiness! As though I had committed 
some terrible crime. I was questioned for an hour: Who are 
my friends? Where do I get letters from? Am I not a mem¬ 
ber of a secret oiganisatian which seeks to overthrow the 

10 
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Goveniniieait? What new things have 1 been writing? I must 
leU the whole truth! 

“You know that I have the power to exile you?” 

“I know. I am quite helpless. If a mere policeman takes 
it into his head he can arrest me and put me in the lock-up.” 

Seven-thirty: I returned to my room, sat in the dark and 
perspired profusely. No light in my room today. How can 
I get some kerosene oil? And I must have somediing to eat 
to abate my hunger. Who will give me food? I cannot bor¬ 
row from anyone. Suppose I ask Matthew? No. I will borrow 
a rupee from the bespectacled student who lives in the next 
building. He had spent a lot of money on injections during 
his recent illness; but finally it was with my four-annarworth 
medicine that he was cured. In return, he once took me to a 
cinema show. If I went to him and asked for a rupee, would 
he refuse? 

Eight forty-five: On the way I enquired about Matthew. 
He had gone to a cinema show. Hearing loud conversation 
and bursts of laughter I went up to the upper storey of the 
other building. The smell of cigarette smoke. The light of a 
gas lantern. 


Translated from Malayalam 
by the author 



Kusumavati Dcshpande 


Wet and Shine 

A THIN shower of a receding monsoon drizzled outside. Quite 
soundlessly, drifting on the air, in sheer helplessness as it were, 
clusters of fine drops like the constellation of the Pleiades 
slipped slowly down. Tlie streams of rain were weary with 
four months of pouring out; they kept on with the work that 
had fallen, to their lot, without heart, bleakly. The breezes 
that stirred seemed to deny that stir; the bursting gi'een 
leaves of trees made as if they did not notice them. It was 
as though all living things were wearied and filled with 
indifference. Apathy spread! all around. But did a subtle 
awareness of a certain expectancy communicate itself through 
the very apathy? 

At least so it seemed to Shanta’s nature-responsive mind. 
Not consciously, though; while she stood by the window, watch¬ 
ing sightlessly, such confused music echoed dimi in her mind. 
Having a period free, she had come as usual to the Teachers* 
Room and sunk into an armchair by the window. She strove 
her hardest to forget her recital of history in the last period 
and the girls’ attempt to trip her up with questions. But the 
despair she had suppressed beneath an assured calm in the 
class came surging up as soon as she sat down alone ini the 
room. Had she ever cared for history? When she was at 
school she had managed barely to pass in it. As she grew up, 
thinking seriously, she could see the importance of history to 
human unfoldment—she could quite see it; but she had never 
fdt any living cuiiority about the subject. And so, no matter 
how much she striiggled, she had never been able to give her 
mind to it. Besides, when> it had been tought her, in the 
second, third, fourth form^ it had been taught with such 
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weariness. Her teacheiis had not cared for it. They too would 
commit some to memory at home, because it had been imposed,, 
and then give their recital in class. Perhaps it had been 
taught them in the same fashion, and periiaps that was why 
she was teaching it so ... was this how the sins of one 
generation were visited upon the heads of generatians that came 
after? 

For quite some time she wresded with this complex about 
history. Who was that Muse of history the Greeks had? Clio, 
wasn’t it? How did one propitiate her? She showed no sign 
of being pleased, nor would she leave her alone. And yet on 
cxjming to terms with her must depend Shanta’s academic 
reputation. Reputation! Had even the shadow of reputation 
ever touched her path? Her life depended on teaching history.. 
Upon her progress in that depended her continuance in her 
job. Her life .... 

What was her Ufe? ... Dejectedly Shanta rose and stood 
by the window. All unnoticed the drizzle of her thoughts 
merged into the drizzle of the rain. Her weariness dissolved! 
into the rain’s weariness—^world within and world without 
were pervaded by sheer apathy. Shanta let a glance travel to 
the distance. A great expanse of green. Beyond, water had 
collected in odd spots. Some she-buffaloes were sporting 
themselves in water about the pools. Abruptly they would 
throw their heads up and, as if relishing the rain’s flower- 
showers, would stand placidly ruminating. Did they have 
some care? Could anything prick them? ... What stoical 
animals they were! The light of a smile began to spread upon 
Shanta’s face. Her mind moved out. Moved out beyond 
history’s enclosure; merged into the rain’s music; began, with, 
the buffaloes!, to sustain life, with at least a little indifference. 
Was that, perhaps, why an expectancy came from the apathy?* 

The receding monsoon passes into winter. TTie overcast dtyr 
of Bhadrapad transmutes to the pure Ashwin azure. From the 
monsoon’s dulled, wearied, damp winds arise the fresh, keen, 
cool winds of early autumn. This whole fruition lay in seed 
in that moment’s dqection, was implicit in it. Shanta became 
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skware of thi^ and with natiuti’s music of burgoonang, her mind 
too reachecf towards a luminous note. Would her life indeed 
see some such fruition, some such unfoldment? Or was all 
this samply one mode of the irrepressible human cleaving unto 
life? 

As Shanta stood absorbed in thought, the squat school peon 
bustled up to her, settling his shoulder-belt that hung the 
opposite way to his sacred thread. He salammied Shanta 
and said, “The big Bai-Sahib wants you.” 

“Big Bai-Sahib wants me?” said Shanta to hersdf. Why was 
she being sent for? Shanta had finally escaped the clutches 
of annual examinations; but all forms of school mechanics^ 
from the annual inspections to sununonses from the “Big Bai- 
Sahib,” she found as burdensome as the big examinations. 
She had never quite recovered from the giddy sensation it had 
given her to be caught up in the whirl of an educational 
machine from which not only spontaneous vocation but even 
anccie cordiality was wholly absent. As a pupU she had been 
on the first floor of this factory; now that she had taken her 
degree and attained to teacherhood, die was on the second 
floor; but that was all. The same harsh, inharmonious 
clanging continued there; the same life impelled by forces 
extraneous. Nowhere did this life contain the joy of creation. 
There was nothing in it to make her inward life bloom. 

Shanta’s inner faculties were drying up. They were be¬ 
coming dry twigs that came near snapping at every strong 
gust of air. Being sent for by the headmistress was an occasion 
of that sort. Bleakly, ShantsC walked towards the school office. 

Cautiously she pushed open the spring half-door of the 
headmistress’s office and entered. The headmistress sat at 
her desk, signing routine papens. A clerk stood by, bent 
deferentially, turning papers and indicating places for 
signature. As Shanta appeared at the door, she spoke loudly 
in an extremely artifidal voice; “Come in, come in. 
Shantabai. Sit down here. 1 have almost finished. Well, no^ 
quite a few papeini yet. Mr Kulkami, will you wait awhile, 
please?” 
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Kulkaml respectfully stepped away from the desk and stood 
staring in another direction* 

**Big Bai’’ dchcately removed her glasses and held them by 
an earpiece in one hand as she ^ke. “I wanted to say to 
you, Shantabai, that you must have your girls do a little more 
written work. I have been reviewing the work of the whole 
school for the last month, and that is what I think. Your 
class seems to be behind the others in written work. As a 
matter of fact, you have plenty of free time. No distractions 
at home. No pulls on you but school work. And can it be 
that you still think it tiresome to examine notebooks? .. No, 

no.You mustn’t do that. It would be very bad for 

the class. The girls never get a firm grasp of any subject till 
they have written the thing out. One really must have them 
write out at least one question in each subject every week.” 

And so forth ... for some time. Her voice was quite 
gentle; but the gentleness pricked. The face was smiling; but 
the screen of that smile hung thinner than muslin. She had, 
as well as she could, summoned up an air of authority and 
maturity; but through it showed clearly her sense of her own 
inadequacy. Still, what could Shanta say? Gould she ask: 
Do you yourself really believe in this mechanism of a writing- 
out method? Could she suggest: Let me teadh a little after 
my fashion, and judge by the girls’ enthusiasm? It did not 
even occur to her to say any of these things as she listened 
to the headmistress’s sermon. Perhaps she did not even realize 
that she fdt them. In sheer numbness she sat and listened. 
It was some time before she* raised her dejected eyes. 
Kulkami, the clerk, who was looking at her, turned his eyes 
away. 

At five she was unlocking the door of her two-room lodging. 
The bolt was drawn, and the door opened upon her entire 
pofisesdons in this world. Each thing stood still where it had 
been at ten in the morning. Tlie upright row of books, the 
pile of notebooks, the angle of the timepiece set obliquely, 
under the table. Not one wrinkle showed on the coloured 
bedcover on the bed in one comer. A picture or two, a 
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photograph or two, hung on the walls. Not so much as a 
sparrow seemed to have come in to settle on them: All hung 
quite straight, preserving their exact right an^es. One 
photograph was of her hrother. It must have been rather old. 
There must have been an exchange in the old days, of more 
enthusiasm and readier feeling, when Shanta was at college. 
Since then to this day it had hung in Shanta’s various rooms. 
Today the brother had a job somewhere. He was climbing 
with great care each step on that long ascent; paying each 
month the premiums on his insurance, and quite absorbed in 
his domesticity. And his photograph, a boyish face quite 
unlike his present aspect, continued to hang in his sister’s 
room. On another wall was a pretty picture of the Sleeping 
Beauty. The lovely child of sixteen, with her retinue, and her 
favourite cat, and fallen into a sleep that would last for years. 
Her closed eyes were so eloquent that even through the tender 
lids there showed, as it were, the light of all the delicate 
expectations of the life before her that must have shown in her 
sixteen-year-old eyes. She was going to wake with the same 
expectations in her eyes, and the dream of a hundred years 
would still fill her eyes as they opened. In Shanta’s room too 
some witch’s wand had waved, and the current of life had 
been arrested. But when? In what state? And what was to 
come? 

In the window overlooking the street she had in the morning 
set some mehndi flowers in a vase. During the six or seven 
hours smee, many of them had wilted and fallen off round 
the vase. 

i^anta passed into the inner room. Lighting the stove from 
among its equally silent fittings, she made herself tea. She had 
a rinse at the kitchen tap and ate. She lay down and tried 
to rest, turned the leaves of a novel; but she did not shift a 
particle of her listlessness. How many times had such a day 
recurred in her life? Anyone but Shanta might have done the 
sum: it required only a certain quantity to be multiplied by 
three hundred and sixtyfive. But she had never been able to 
work out the sum. Never would* this season pass for her or 
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the year ever end. 

Not one leaf in her mind would stir. Indeed, even the 
clouds of moisture that filled her eyes’ azure would not break 
into a flow. Like the clusters of the Pleiades in the morning’s 
drizzle, tears reached her eyelashes and paused. 


II 

All evening and a good part of the night Shanta’s mind 
remained filled with this dejection. Towards dawn she drop¬ 
ped off; but when the sun coming in through the window 
woke her she stiU had a heavy head, her body fdt hot, and 
her mouth had a queer taste in it. She realized she had run 
up a fever dining the night. She saw in her mind an image 
of “Big Bai”, who was inclined to think Shanita did not 
work as hard as she should; and now Shanta would have 
to take a day off right on the heds of the hint; this was going 
to confirm “Big Bai’s” prejudice. But whait else could Shanta 
do? This was by no means the first time she was learning of 
“Big Bai’s” disapproval of her. She had noticed it often 
enough. But this is the way of small troubles. Once, twice, 
ten times—^they make no impression, but a time comes when 
the next repetition bears on one with the united force of all 
the ten previous occasions. And then even a tough mind snaps 
under the strain. Such was Shanta’s state today. “Big Bai” 
had often been discouraging. She had given her disliked 
subjects to teach; transferred her from dasses with which she 
was beginning to develop an understanding; and so on. 
Shanta’s natural liking for school work had been worn away 
by a repetition of such experiences; then replaced gradually 
by indifference, then aversion. Still she had never lost heart 
as today; never fdt that the teacher’s life was impossible for 
her. Today no way seemed open. She was like a deer hemmed 
in with pursuers on every side. 
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In such thoughts die spent her fim walking minutes till at 
last she rose with something of the hunted dcier’s desperate 
resolve. She made and drank some coffee. When the 
charwoman turned up, she announced that the room was not 
to be swept, nor would there be any washing up, now or in 
the aftemoon; she bade her take a note instead to the school 
Once she was out, Shanta seitded hersdf in bed, snug under 
a cover, resolved to care for nothing for the day, to practise 
no sensible suppression of any thought, to give her mind its 
freedom in complete honesty, not to pull it back, no matter 
against what it battered itself, and so to see if perhaps it found 
a way for itself. “Let me see where this lost lamb of mine 
strays,” ^d Shanta to herself. 

At the school, the bell had rung for the aftemoan recess. 
The girls’ larking and babel had begun. Some surnames, some 
names, some nicknames were being flung about. All taps were 
gurgling at once. Thikri pebbles, hopping feet, hurriedly 
reciting voices all made the courtyard resound. In a room: on 
one side, over their lunch-boxes, some girls were talking. 

“Why hasn’t Rege-Bai come today?” 

“How am I to know? Perhaps she is ill.” 

A third in a low, solemn voice: “Don’t you know? Big 
Bai sent for her the other day after our history period. 
Something must have happened then .... ’ 

“Indeed! Doesn’t she know all about it! But you don’t 
think Bai has resigned for a thing like that, do you? Absurd! 
No, she is unwell, I expect ...” 

“But, look—^Dravid and the others did tease her with 
questions that day ...” 

“And as though you didn’t try! You seem to be full of love 
all of a sudden now she’s ill.... ” 

“But that’s true,” said a thoughtful girl who had sat quiet 
tfll now. “It’s always happening. We never care about what 
we have at hand. Who cares about a person’s merits till they 
are dead or at least iU? Poor Rege-Bai! You know how she 
takes trouble with her teaching, and never loses her temper, 
and is so rimple, and of course you try to sit on her. What 
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you deserve is sameouie like our Ma^lis-Bai and her firings^ 
How impressed you are!” 

“Oo-o-o-o. What devotian! Only, you know, Rege-Bar 
understands better than you do! Slus knows we didn’t mean 
anything by a little mischief.” 

“Are you so sure? Did anyone see her going home that 
day? You should have seen her face. Goodness knows what 
Bai has against her. There’s you on one side and Big Bar 
on the other....” 

Fresh-faced Suman Chandekar said, “Look, why don’t wc 
send someone to Bai’s house after school today? Let us at 
least ask after her. I wish I wasn’t a hostel girl. Else I would 
have gone myself.” 

“Let us send Shcela. She lives that way. Will you drop 
in on your way for a minute, Sheda?” 

“I should like to, very much. But I fed nervous. Besides, 
Mother is always saying things about coming straight home 
from school. If she finds out .... ” 

“Oh, go on. What’s a couple of minutes?” 

So at five, Sheda arrived at Shanta’s closed door. She 
carried in her hand a bunch of flowers that the girls had 
abstracted with great skill behind the gardener’s back. She 
paused a long while by the door, looked around again and 
again, and many times over her mind filled with embarrassment. 
Finally she tapped on the door. 

“Who is it?” said Shanta’s surprised voice. 

“It is me, Bai, Sheda Dupaliwar.” 

Shanta’s surprise doubled. Her lost lamb had wandered a 
weary way. Been cornered by many wolves. And escaped 
each time with some natural agility. It had been afraid of 
nothing, awed by no-one. But for all that it had found no 
place it would be content to rest in and enjoy. At last it 
grew tired, and for dieer exhaustion lay down motionless. In 
mere exhaustion it had ^ven up all search and lay quiet .... 
And then Sheda tapped at the door. 

Shanta got up and opened the door. She looked up and 
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down from Sheela’s head to her feet, taJkiiig in her hands 
dutching her books and the bunch of flowm. Then she said: 

“Hullo, Sheda, what brings you this way? Come in.” 

Sheda came in. Balancing her books with one hand, she 
hdd out the flowers in the other, saying, 

“The girk have sent you this, Bai ...” 

She halted. Perhaps, unknowing, she was affected by 
Shanta’s drawn face, the immovable lonelineas in her room; 
she fdt her embarrassment grow. As for Shanta, she was 
finding the affair strange. She sat at one end of the bed and 
looked at Sheda ... 

“The girk have sent to ask, How are you?” 

Many contradictory thoughts entered Shanta’s mind at once. 
For a moment she was tempted to say, “What docs it matter 
how ill I am? You’d probably enjoy it—^might get a holiday.” 
Another side of her mind—^the side that habitually entered 
with sympathy into the childishness and innocence of the 
girk—filled with gratitude. But the practical mind dealt with 
the question in the terms it was asked in: 

“It’s nothing much. I shall be at school tomorrow.” 

“Well, I must go now ...” 

Shanta got up. Sheda had turned to the door. Shanta 
patted her twice on the back and stood at the doorway as 
Sheda walked out of sight. Then she closed the door, picked 
up the bunch of flowers from the bed, and stood breathing in 
their scent 

Next day Shanta went to the school. She entered the class 
for history. She looked once at Sheda. She looked at them 
all. She saw in the girk’ eyes the image of her own feding. 
SJie had seen indifference and scorn there and her mind had 
frozen. Today she saw quite another understanding. She 
began to teach in great cheerfulness. No thought of Big Bai 
touched her mind. 


Translated from Marathi 
by Rameshohandra Sirkar 



Rajakishofe Ray 


The Bridal Crown 


My sister Rekha sat beside Mahendra on the wedding dais. 
Our family priest, Sarbeswara, turned to my father when the 
time came to tie the sacred marriage bond. He said, “Lord 
Jagannath is witness. Meditate upon him, putting aside all 
other thoughts! With your whole heart and your whole mind 
say, “May this bridegroom be this girl’s for ages and ages to 
eomc.” 

Father was fasting. The sooTow of giving his only daughter 
into another’s hands weighed heavily upon him. He was agitat¬ 
ed. How could he concentrate his thoughts on Lord Jagan¬ 
nath, his red turban and his thick strong arms? The god was 
sitting snugly in his temple ninety miles away! 

The priest who accompanied the bridegroom raised his 
hand and, touching his right ear, protested, “A mistake. Oh 
Mahapatra! This is not the correct procedure. The bridegroom 
has precedence on the wedding dais. Don’t you see? Ho is 
wearing the dress of a hero! The bride at his side is conse¬ 
crated to him. It is fitting that the deity upon whom you 
now fix your mind should be the god who has been worshipped 
for generatians in the bridegroom’s village, the Lord Biswesh- 
war. The father of the bride should say, ‘Let the bride be 
for the bridegroom!’ And to say for ages and ages to come 
means not more than two ages, twenty-four years according 
to Hindu usage. This is most unpropitious. You should say, 
Tn life after life!’ or ‘in birth after birth!* ” 

I looked at Father. From the expression on his face I re¬ 
alised that he was in no mood to think either of Jagannath 
or of the unknown Bisweshwar. A Hindu is free t;o meditate 
upon thousands of deities. Father, sleepless and fasting, felt 
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no indinatioci to obey the dictatses of cither priest and con¬ 
centrate his thoughts on only one. As he appiroiached the dais 
Father heard Mother whisper to him, “Don’t quarrd or dis¬ 
pute over words. The sacred bond must be tied first Other 
things can come later. It is wartime. No Weyde was avail¬ 
able. You’ll have to tell them so. We can’t add a cycle to 
dowry. Don’t forget that. You don’t have to say anything 
before the sacred bond is tied. Then you can explain.” 

Father forgot nothing. From a reliable source I had heard 
that the brid^Toom had asked the barber, Sapana, to find out 
if there was a new, shining blue, bicycle anywhere in the house. 
In the circumstances it was natural that Father should be anxi¬ 
ous to get the marriage bond tied without delay. He broke out 
impatiently, “What’s the good of arguing? I shall concentrate 
my thoughts on the Lord Bisweshwar and the Lord Jagannath 
both. Let the gods be joint witnesses! May the bridegroom 
be for the bride in life after life, birth after birth!” 

The two priests quietened down as quarreling cats curl their 
tails and run for shelter when a naughty boy douses them with 
cold water. “Good! Good!” they exclaimed, speaking together,. 
“This is the way it should be done! Krushna Babu hasn’t 
worked in the police department for years for nothing.” 

“Being a village man you should know,” said our priest to 
the other provokingly, “that the villages are being carded like 
cotton and maJefactors eliminated. All through the shrewdness 
of onr Krushna Babu here!” 

The bickering of the priests annoyed me. How unfeeling 
they are! Inhuman! There was Rekha sitting in front of them. 
She hadn’t eaten for two days. She is not a girl who cries 
earily but the elderly matrons of the neighbourhood had been 
reducing her to tears continually, forcing her to weep at the 
feet of any and everybody. “My dear,” they would exclaim 
emotionally, “are you really so happy to be married? Don’t 
you feel for your parents? Your own father and mother? 
Aren’t you unhappy to leave them? Why don’t you teU them 
how hard it is for you to go?” Under their questioning, as 
unsparing as fire, Rekha broke down. 
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As if all this were not enough> Rdkha had been seated dose 
to the saored fire. It was kept flaming brightly. The beat 
scorched her forehead and burned her eyes. The kohl on her 
eyes was melting and runiung down her chedcs. For hours she 
had sat there, legs crossed, listening dutifully to the nasal 
ohandng of the piiesAs. She was on the point of fainting. The 
barbar*s wife, Baiikani, put an aim around her and hdd her 
up. Her plight grieved me so much I cried out to the priests, 
^‘Oh Mahapatra, how would you like to be made to rit near 
a roasting fire in this hot weather with a winnowing fan over 
your face and your body wrapped ini heavy jute sacking? For 
solid hours? Bending up and down from your waist every two 
minutes? Tell me! Your Jagannath and your Bisweshwar 
would both be forgotten 1 Get on with the ceremony. Don’t 
dawdle over it. Don’t you understand anything?’’ 

I’d done it. There was no one to save me. Father asked 
me sternly to get up and go away at once. My father’s help¬ 
lessness perturbed me. He was always so strong and upright 
Here, at the wedding of his own daughter, he was powerless. 
I refused to move away from the dais. The priests, taking 
thdr nasty sacred threads in thefr hands, began to question me 
together in loud and solemn voices, like two Durbasas. 

“What do you mean by a roasting fire?” asked one. 

“Your hamanalal Do you imagine it’s as cool as the ice 
of the North Pole?” 

“What do you mean by winnowing fan?” asked the other 
with a grimace. 

“The bridal crowns. Both of them.” 

“And sacking?” 

“Rdcha’s wedding gown! Don’t you see it? Isn’t it as heavy 
and hot as a sack?” I answered with a laugh, ignoring the 
unpardonable effrontery of their questioning. 

I was twenty-five years old, a young man of education and 
some maturity of mind, yet my Father broke in, saying, “What 
a baby he is! He’s crazy. He doesn’t kiiow anything about 
Hindu rites.” With that he took the case in which he kqat 
betel nuts and held it out to the priests, offering tjiem a pan 
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apiece. A smile a{^>eared on their faces once more as they bit 
into the pan and its sweet juice filled their mouthar 

Once the wedding ceranony was over Rekha could relax a 
little. She called me to her where she was sittii^ alone in the 
eorner of a room. “I’m nearly dead,” she said. 

Rekha, decked out in her new jewellery, sat in the room 
alone and thought of many things. Anxiety darkened her Iwow. 
The flame of the small day lamp which lit the room trembled 
in the breeze from the northeast. The dawn was approaching 
and the sky in the east was brightening. Over the wedding 
dais the blue of the heavens spread like a blessing. Silence 
reigned. Rekha alone was awake. Not one of the many people 
who had crowded around her only an hour before fdt for her 
enough to keep her company. She pondered her future, con- 
templating the coming life of happiness and sorrow, smiles and 
tears, good and bad. The petromax lantern was still on the 
dais, burning dimly, covered with the blue bodies of innumer¬ 
able dead moths. The last faint glimmer of all the pomp and 
glitter. The tracings ipi sandal paste, the aiispiciaus vermillion 
paintings, and the butter lamps were ail lost in the darkness. 
But no sleep came to Rekha. “Rekha, you won’t forget us, 
will you?” I asked her sofdy, getting out of bed and going to 
her. My voice choked. It took me a long time to ask the 
question, so Rekha had her answer ready. 

“How can I forget. Tell me, aren’t you givii^ him a 

bicycle? I understand he is a very proud man. If you couldn’t 
get one in Calcutta, tell him and give him the price. Don’t 
you see? I’ll never hear the end of it! Their taunts will kill 
me. And, yes, there is something else. Is it true that all the 
clothes that have been prraented to me by my relatives and 
friends are not being sent with me? Has a list of the things 
to go with the bride been made? Tdl me the truth. My 
whole future is at stake.” 

My heart withered within me, as dry as a day pitcher that 
has been broken. There was love and emotion in Rekha’s face 
beneath the sandal and vermillion. The fragrant grass tied to 
her wrist was visibile even in the faint and silent Kght of the 
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day lamp. It’s all over, 1 thought. Rddia’s attachment to 
US is already loosening. May she bind hein^ fiimly to the 
heart of the other! May her devodon to her husband be comr 
plete! But how strange it was that all the love and affection 
of eighteen years should vanish so easily at the advent of the 
new! She already knew that her husband was a proud man. 
From just a touch of his hand! Tears welled into my eyes 
and blurred my vision. I tried to explain to her why all her 
presents were not being sent with her now. 

“Rekha,” I said, “surely you know to what extent we have 
had to impoverish ourselves in order to pay your marriage ex¬ 
penses. Eighteen acres of land have been mortgaged. Mother 
will faint when she comes to know. But there is no point in 
troubling you with all the details. You’ll get all your presents 
in due course, a litde late, that’s all. Your parents have pro¬ 
mised to give you a new set of dothes on every full moon of 
the year. I have already put aside twelve sets of clothes for 
the next twelve full moons from among the many presents you 
have received. They will be sent to yon one by one, at the 
time of each full moon. Where would we get so many sets of 
new dothes if we gave all of them to you now?” 

Whether Rekha understood or not I do not know. From 
her sigh I knew she was sad and discomfited. 

The time came for Rekha to depart. Farewells were spoken. 
Rekha wept crazily, throwing herself from side to side in the 
palanquin. Her young heart was burdened beyond endurance. 
She could no longer weep aloud but tears streamed from her 
black eyes like a perpetual spring. In her heart the eighteenh 
year-oldi girl was crying, “Mother! Mother! I Can’t go. 
Father! Don’t leave me! Brother mine, don’t send me away!” 

I could almost hear her. Where was Father? Nobody knew. 
Mother? Mother was fainting, murmuring Rekha’s name over 
and over again. I sent my younger Iwother to look after 
Mather and asked the palanquin-bearers to start. My heart 
almost stopped beating and I fdt as if my veins were being 
ripped open. How my parents fdt I dared not imagine! 
Memories of Rekha rose one after the other, things she had 
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said, her sweetness, her aifectioai and playful naughtiness. My 
mind clouded. The palanquin was moving. Father, shrunken 
with fasting and sorrow, stood waiting to bid his only daughter 
a last, final, farewell. Rekha fixed her eyes on Father’s 
forehead and cried, “Oh Father!” But where was he? He 
had turned away, for his eyes were bulging to the bursting 
point, like fish out of water. Hiding his tears he managed 
to murmur, “Daughter mine, my little girl, go now, my 
dear, go away with your fate.” The thread that bound them 
together snapped. The palanquin-bearers began to sing. The 
familiar places fell behind Rekha one by one, the playground, 
the place where she practised her music lessons, her mother’s 
lap. 

I followed her awhile, holding to the door of her palanquin. 
I didn’t want to leave her until she was a litle comforted. The 
heaviness of her heart gradually lessened. She began to wipe 
away her tears. She was struggling with herself. Suddenly she 
caught hold of my hand and murmured in a choking voice, 
“Little brother, don’t forget to write to me. Has Gunappa said 
anything?” 

I remembered what it was that Rekha wanted. Mahcndra, 
her husband, did not wish to take her to his village home. He 
intended to set up house in the town where he was working. 
So he required money. Rekha could not speak of it directly. 
So he had asked her cousin Gunappa to tell me. I had fifty 
rupees in my pocket. I put them into her hand. She clutched 
the money and wept as if she would wring the last tear out 
of her eyes. “Don’t worry about the money, little Brotlier,” 
she said, “I’ll send it to you within a month.” I consded 
and silenced her. “Why worry about it? It’s not much.” But 
it was a mystery to me how Rekha knew so soon that her 
husband needed money. I’m a bachdor. Could it be that 
their hearts had already begun to beat as one? So be it! 

Many and many a time I have done things for Rdcha in 
the course of her happy married life. Sometimes I’ve had a 
sari made for her at Berhampore or procured crabs from the 
Chilka lake*, hilsa from the Prachi river, or fruit from the 

II 
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Galcuttai market at Mother’s request. Or Rekha wanted 
unripe jackfruit from our landlord’s orchard in the village. I 
was always happy to do her any service. 

Her womanhood was fulfilled in motherhood. A twenty-one- 
day old baby lay in her lap. I hung a golden chain around 
the child’s neck and gently caressed its soft and red cheeks. 
Murmuring something to the young mother I complained to 
my own, saying, “Mother, Rekha cheated me. She said she 
would send me the money within a month. That was one-and- 
a-half years ago. What sort of a person is Mahendra?” 

Mother put her hand over my mouth. “How mean you 
are!’’ she said softly. “Mahendra is in the next room. Why 
should he return the money? I’ll give you twice as much.” 

I said nothing, contenting myself with looking grave. 
Mother ran her fingers through my hair while she tried to 
explain to me convincingly. “Crazy boy of mine! Remember 
who you are and who Rekha is. Is money everything?” 

The baby’s tiny lips were as red as ripe nuts. Running a 
finger over them I tried to think. 

Mother had forgotten that the world is a playground where 
money is the player who wins. With her affectionate heart 
she might not even know it. But it is true. Elsewhei'c it may 
be different. My heart added, “That’s the way Mothers are.” 


Translated from Oriya 
by Lila Ray 



Sant Singh Sekhon 


The Whirlwind 


Platform No. 1 of Amritjsar railway station was crowded 
with passengers. The up train to LaJiore, scheduled to arrive 
at 13.00 hours, was late by over an hour and it would be yet 
another half-haur before it came. Two young teachers of a 
local college, bound for Lahore, were walking up and down 
the platform, waiting for the train. Among the expectant 
passengers there were a few young women, silting in more or 
less seclusion on benches or on their own suitcases, oi' just 
standing apart, and the two teachers were not above casting 
an occasional furtive glance at them. Women also, in a train 
or in a foreign place, are less restrained than usual in their 
manners. Young people make a public bestowal of affection 
in such situations, anxious to avail of the anonymity that a 
train journey offers. So there was nodiing wrong with these 
two men or even with the women on the platform. 

After they had been walking up and down the platform for 
some minutes, their eyes came to rest upon a young woman 
of about twenty-five or possibly younger. She was somewhat 
short-statured, a bit plump, but with a prepossessing face. 
Two policemen stood near her, evidently her escort. 

“This woman carmot be the central figure in an elopement 
or abduction case,” said one teachers to the other. “She does 
not have diat kind of a simple, roguish look. She has dignity 
about her.” 

“She may possibly be a police officer’s wife,” the other 
added, “and these policemen may be on attendance till she is 
safely lodged in the train. But then, she is not that kind of 
proud in her bearing and she is not behaving stiff with the 
policemen, fjo, slie is not a police sub-inspector’s wife, she is 
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too plainly dressed, too, for that.” 

The first was in agreemeait with these remarks and they cut 
a few circles on the platform. 

“This woman’s appearance and ways are not those of a 
villager. She is half villager and half townswaman,” the first 
said again. 

“Will you marry her?” the other asked point-blank and 
smiled. 

“Wouldn’t wait for a more auspicious occasion,” the first 
replied and both laughed lightly. These intellectuals, though 
young, were evidently the sort that keep imagining incidents 
that could bring about a pleasant change in the tenure of 
their lives, with which they are ill content. 

“I can say her husband is a very lucky fellow,” the second 
said further. It was easy to guess that she was married and 
also a mother. The next moment they saw her two-year old 
son. 'Fhe boy was a healthy and smart child and seemed to 
take after his mother. 

“Such women are generally ill-mated,” the first replied, 
beUeving that he alone deserved to be her husband. 

“The child is like his mother.” 

“Naturally, he is his mother’s child.” 

“Boy, we must find out more about her, shouldn’t take such 
an idealistic view of the woman. For all one can say, she 
may be the heroine of an elopement drama,” the first 
protested, growing cautious. 

“No, she cannot be that. All the same, I wondei' what 
these policemen have to do with her.” 

They were relieved to see coming towards them a man whom 
they knew for a talkative insinuating person and who they 
guessed would find out about the woman. 

“Moulvi Sahib, will you find out who this woman is and 
what is the matter with her?” 

The Moulvi Sahib had not been less curious. He had already 
made this enquiry. 

“She is a Congress^worker, Sir,” the Moulvi Sahib replied 
at once. “They have brought her from Gurdaspur and she is 
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being taken to Lahore. She was to appear there in a case 
tomoriow.” 

“What is her name?” one of the young men asked 
impatiently. 

“Kunti, Sir.” The Moulvi Sahib was well posted with 
infonnation. 

“Kimti,” the second repeated after a moment’s thought, 
**Kunti is a revolutionary worker who was arrested the other 
day along with her husband and co-worker for being in 
possession of revolutionary litei ature. She must have been taken 
to Gurdaspur in connection with the same case.” 

“Yes, Sir,” the Moulvi Sahib confirmed. 

These two and the Moulvi Sahib were not the only people 
whose interest had been aroused by Kunti. Numerous other 
people were charged with similar curiosity and had learnt 
from various tongues something or the other about the object 
of their interest. The fact of Kunti’s being a Congress worker 
had enhanced her beauty in her admirers’ eyes and whoever 
happened to come under this double impact was overwhelmed. 

In the flick of an eye, as it were, a whirlwind overtook 
the platform. Kunti was the power at the centre of this 
whirlwind. At first only the policemen, our two young 
intellectuals and the Moulvi had formed the body of the 
whirlwind, and a few khadd^-dad ones had also been drawn 
in. But now people from all comers of the platfomi were 
rushing in; in a few minutes there had gathered round Kunti 
a crowd of twenty to twenty-five. In another five minutes 
these grew to forty or fifty among whom there were five 
or six women also. 

Nobody out of this crowd had yet addressed Kunti. The 
people were making and answering queries amas^ themsdves 
and a few, more forward, were in conversation with the 
policemen. Kunti stood quiet in the midst of the crowd. 

Who could say what thoughts were passing through her 
mind? On her face high seriousness and beauty seemed to be 
competing for pride of place. During these few minutes, did 
it occur to her that this crowd was drawn* to her because of 
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her beauty? But beautiful womeni are by no means a rarS 
sight on railway platforms. If there is a lovely one in a 
comer, two or more young men would surely be found 
loitering around, watching her through the comers of their 
eyes, and at moments, to try his luck in a frantail attack, one 
or the other of them would look straight ini her face. In such 
a case there is generally no response from the other party who, 
a good deal abashed, bends her eyes down to the floor. If, 
instead, there are two or more pretty women, they will tell 
each other through looks or half-smiles that their scent or 
colour is inebriatiiig the passiers-by. Sometimes such a person 
may be accompanied by her husband who, if he is devoid of 
humour, will begin to evince uneasiness and make her fed 
uneasy too. But if he has some humour in him he would 
laughingly point to the onlookers’ preoccupation with her and 
thereby make her take it easy. 

But Kunti knew that even though she was handsfome, the 
people who had assembled round! her were not actuated by 
youthful mischief, and so she stood there unperturbed. She 
was a little shy, no doubt, but all the same she was looking 
at the crowd with a sober mien, as a sister looks at her brother 
or a daughter at her father. 

After a while a khaddar-clad, middle-aged man entered into 
conversation with her and caused the strain to relax a little. 

It would be idle to affirm that Kunti’s beauty was not 
producing any physical stress in the spectators. Even these 
two friends of ours had taken in every line and contour of 
her body. 

“She is a litde heavy at the waist”, one of them remarked 
quietly to his companion. “Otherwise she is flawless.” 

“Boy, the waist-line is perfect only for a year or two,” the 
other replied, “and then under nature’s law it must grow 
heavy. And I regard it not as a flaw but as a point of beauty, 
unless of course it is definitely mis-shapen.” 

Kunti had by now isolated the women from the rest of the 
crowd and was talking to them. What could have been the 
theme of thdr talk? Some one might have a^ed simply. 
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*‘Sister, where are you coming from.?” 

“From Gurdaspur,” Kunti would have replied. 

“What is the case you are involved in?” 

“Nothing other than social work among the peasants,” 

“This tyrannical Governnient does not spare women! even,” 
an old woman would put in. 

“But, daughter, why do you involve yourself in these matters? 
These are men’s quarrels and should be left to them. Now look, 
if you are sent to prison what will become of your child?” 

Perhaps Kunti would have smiled at this piece of advice. 
And then someone braver than the others may have supplied, 
“This child, mother, wiU go with her to prison. Wasn’t the Lord 
Kiidina bom in a prison-house? Nobody can be better than he.” 

Kunti must have smiled at this too and remarked to herself 
that the story about the Lord Krishna’s being in a prison was 
indeed a good idea. 

One of the young men happened at this point to turn round 
and notice on a bench at some distance a suburban couple who 
had obviously traversed at leisure the smooth contours of 
youth. They had two children with them. All four were 
eating from a tiffin-carrier. The woman stood up to join the 
crowd round Kunti when the man extended his arm to stop 
her, saying “O leave it, what’s the use?” 

“I’ll be back in a moment.” Saying this the woman 
disengaged herself from her husband’s extended arm and came 
to join the cluster of women who were talking to Kunti. 

The youngman invited! his companion’s attention to her and 
both smiled. “The wives of these townsmen have great courage 
and even more curiousity,” die other remarked. 

From other platforms also men and women were being 
drawn in. Platform No. 1 was altogether empty of people 
as if they had been swept off it with a broom. From platform 
No. 2 about half the occupants had joined. The tale had 
reached platform No. 3 and the younger people from there 
also were rushing towards Kunti. 

“Let us see when the station-staff jewns this gathering.” 
said one of the young men, smiling. 
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“Here there is a combination of two forces,” added the ofher 
philosophically. “Beauty and idealism; two lovesi, love of 
woman and love of country.” 

“That is why I have always hdd..the second had started 
when the attendoni of both was attracted by Kunti’s child, 
who, cutting across the crowd about his mother, rani off down 
the platform. One of the policemen rushed after himi to bring 
him back to his mother. 

“Smart child,” someone remarked from near the poiliceman. 

“Just like his mother,” the policeman replied, smiling. Some 
others also smiled. 

The policemen were by now fed up with the crowd. Perhaps 
Kunti also had had enough of it. The crowd was asked to 
disperse. The signal for the train was down, too. 

Spectators who had come from platforms No. 2 and 3 
started running back to their places. Those from platform No. 
1 also turned away to make sure of their belongings. The 
disinterested townsman’s wife rejoined him on the bench in 
the comer. He and the children had not let anything interrupt 
their eating. Back with them, the woman also took a bite or 
two and the meal was finished. 

The Moulvi Sahib had no need to move, for he had 
throughout kept his bundle under his arm. The young 
teachers were travelling light, without any luggage, but they 
just moved away a little. 

“That is why I have always held that patriotic and 
revolutionary movements need women’s participation. There are 
then two attractions for a man, the ideal of freedom and the 
love of woman. In European countries revolutionary struggles 
have never failed, for that reason. Think for a moment, boy, 
what a lot of strength Lenin must have derived in his lifdoing 
struggle from Krupskaya’s comradeship.” 

The train sailed in and people thrust themselves in wherever 
they could find room. 


Translated from Punjabi 
by»the author 



Kulwant Singh Vitk 


The Bull Beneath the Earth 

Thathi Khara was not far from Amritsar and it was one of 
the most co-nveniently situated villages, right on the pucca 
metalled road. But the happ>y impulse which had inspired 
Man Singh’s journey would have made any distance seem 
joyfully short. Although the shadows of the evening were fast 
spreading and the tired tonga pony’s steps fell more and more 
laboriously on the road, Man Singh was not at all worried. 

Man Singh, a young army man on leave from his 
regiment, was going to his friend, Karam Singh’s village. 
Nowhere do men form deeper, firmer friendships than in the 
army. Man Singh and Karam Singh had been in the same 
Regimental Centre and were now serving together in a 
battalion on the Burma front. Karam Singh had joined up 
earlier and was now a Hayildar while Man Singh had just 
reached Naik’s rank. 

Many in Karam Singh’s village always kept inquiring from 
his father about his next leave. He was a hearty, friendly 
character. He had a most agreeable manner of speech and 
people loved to rit by his side and listen to his tales of war 
and adventure. He was not the only serving youth from that 
village; there were others. But when they came home they 
were at a loss for topics to make conversation with the village 
folk. With many people they did not go beyond the usual 
formal greeting. It was different with Karam Singh. When 
he was at home^ there were always many more people at the 
wdl in the morning for bathing and they always stayed longer 
than usual. In winter people sat by the dying fire of the gram 
parcher^s oven till midnight, Karam Singh keeping up an 
unbroken and lively course of discusaon. 
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In his regiment, Karam Singh was famous as a crack 
fihat. In rifle shooting competitions his buUets tore the 
middle of the target with perfect precision, as if it had been 
needled through by hand. During the war many a Japanese 
soldier hiding in the branches of a tree had fallen uncannily 
to his ravaging shots. Thus he paid off the scares for his 
comrades killed by Japanese bullets and assuaged his regiment’s 
laceraited heart. Where a whole machine-gun magazine failed 
to gain its object, Karam Singh’s one bullet sufficed Although 
his limbs had now lost the suppleness of youth, his feats in the 
gymnasium stiU left people wondering. 

During the War days gymnastics and many other things 
had, of course, been suspended. There were no parades in 
stiff uniforms led by bands. There was no bazar in the 
vicinity where one would go in mufti. One never ran into 
anyone from one’s village or town. So when it was Man 
Singh’s turn to go on leave, Karam Singh fdt quite envious. 
How he wished he could also get leave. Then they could go 
together. They could perhaps pass the holiday together* 
Chuharkana was not after all so far away from Amritsar. A 
bare fifty miles separated them, although one was in the area 
know as Majha and the other in Bar—one with roots in the 
past and the other still young, having recently developed. 

But leave in those days was difficult to obtain. Only rarely 
did some lucky people get it, just as rarely as some lucky 
soldiers got the opportunity of showing gallantry and winning 
medals. 

As Man Singh dimbed into the military truck and was 
about to depart, Karam Singh gave him the parting message. 

“You mut go to my village and see my people before you 
return. They will be very happy to see you. You can give 
them news of me. They will fed as if I have met them. When 
I see you again and get news of my people from you, it would 
be so much like sedng them personally.'” 

Then, to arouse Man Singh’s interest in the geography of 
his village, he said: “Have you ever been that way?” 

“No,” answered Man Singh, “I have passed through 
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Amritsar, but never gone beyond.” 

“Oh! There are a number of gurdwaras scattered all over 
the countryside—Taran Taran, Khadur Sahib and Goindwal. 
You can visit all these and then also sec my people. I will 
write to them ...” Karam Singh went on in his enthusiastic, 
self-engrossed manner. 

That is why Man Singh was now going in a tonga to Karam 
Singh’s village toward tlie close of his holiday. 

“It is Man Singh, Bapuji ... from Ghuharkana.” Man 
Singh joined his hands in salutation as he greeted the old man 
sitting in the porch of Karam Singh’s house. 

“Come, take your seat. Welcome to you,” said the old man 
with an air of preoccupation. 

Man Singh walked in and sat on a stringbed. The old man 
looked obviously perturbed at Man Singh’s arrival. His eyes 
wandered away from the stranger’s face, then froze into a 
fixed gaze on the ground. 

Man Singh was by no means of an impatient disposition, 
but he thought this welcome rather queer. For a moment he 
persuaded himself that the old man was not Karam Singh’s 
father. 

“You are Karam Singh’s father?” Man Singh asked by way 
of demanding a little more attention “Did he write to you about 
me?” 

“Yes, he did. He wrote that you would come and sec us.” 
The old man got up as he uttered these words and walked 
away to the courtyard. He unfastened a buffalocalf from one 
tether and tied it to another. He started petting the animal 
and gave it his hand to lick. Then he went inside the house 
to announce Man Singh’s arrival and ask for tea to be sent 
to him. And as if he feared going back to the porch, he 
paused in the courtyard, this time near the mare. He turned 
up the chaff in front of her and put in some more gram. 

He returned to his visitor at last. But he seemed lost, as 
before. 

“Where is Jaswant Singh?” asked Man Singh to break the 
awkward silence. He knew that Karam Singh had a younger 
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brother, 

“He will be here presently'with a cardoadi of fodder.” 

Meanwhile, Karam Singh*s mother brought in tea- 

“Sat Sri Akal, Beji.” There was a note of filial cordiality 
in Man Singh’s words. 

The old woman’s lips quivered and it appeared as if she 
would say something. But she did not. Man Singh took the 
tea-jar and cup from her and she went back. 

These Majhails are strange people, Man Singh said to 
himself. He fdt deeply cut up. However, he could not 
retrace his footsteps now. He would have to* stay overnight in 
the house. But he would leave early in the morning, he decided. 

At night when Jaswant Singh arrived the talk became a 
little more informal. 

“Very famous is Karam Singh’s bullet in this Burma War, 
Let him pull the trigger and down comes a Japanese—^from 
where we do not know. Going with him we never know how 
he spots out... the hidden ones...” 

Man Singh paused, hoping that he would be asked many 
questions about Karam Singh, the Japanese, and the war. He 
was full of news and he wanted to cast the weight off his chest. 
But it appeared that no one would listen to him; no one was 
interested. 

“When do we get our canal water, Jaswant?” asked the 
father after a rather prolonged and dull interval. 

“Day-after-tomorrow, at tliree o’clock in the morning.” This 
reference to time gave Man Singh another opportunity to take 
up the thread of his talk, “Yes, Karam Singh in the army 
is at least spared this bother of rising so early. He loves his 
morning sleep and is always last among us there to get up.” 

Man Singh could talk of his friend ceaselessly, tirdeady; but 
even this last remark of his failed to arouse any visible interest 
among his listeners. 

Then food came. There were special dishes for the guest. 
As he ate Jaswant krot waving a fan. Man Singh somewhat 
got over the feding that he had not been shown much 
attention. • 
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As he was about to finish the meal, Karaxn. Singh's little 
son came toddling up. If he could not talk of Karam Singh 
to anyone else in the family, he could at least talk to the child. 
Lifting him oni his lap he said: “Would you go to your 
father? Then come with me. It rains a great deal there and 
you will have plenty of water to play in.” 

Man Singh’s words seemed to pierce the old man’s heart. 
“Take away the child,” he shouted. “He won’t let us eat in 
peace.” 

The mother came and carried the child away. 

Man Singh’s food stuck in his throat. He felt stifled and 
could not breathe in the atmosphere of that home. Then he 
started iriaking inquiries about his morning’s journey. 

“How far is Tarcin Taran from here?” 

“Nearly four miles.” 

“Gan I get a tonga early in the morning?” 

“Don’t worry about that. We’ll send Jaswant witli you and 
then you two brothers can visit all the^ places.” 

This rather pleased Man Singh, for Jaswant was not such 
a reserved sort. 

But once out with Man Singh, his Ups were also sealed. If 
he met a friend or acquaintance, he would mutter a distant 
greeting and walk on. Man Singh wanted to stop and talk 
to people. After all, he would not be visiting these places so 
often. 

“Karam Singh has won himsdf such a name in the army. 
Why didn’t you also join?” Man Singh reopened the topic. 

Jaswant was startled. He collected himself and said: “Isn’t 
one in the army enough?” And he quickly changed the topic, 
asking, “How high is the sugarcane crop in your district?” 
They were now passing through a farm. 

“It stands taller than the height of a man.” 

But Man Singh’s heart was elsewhere. He wanted to talk 
of his friend and of nothing else. 

Back in the house, he planned his return journey to his 
village. He thought he would take the night train at Amritsar. 
Although they had done their best to make him comfortable. 
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he had enjoyed this visit much less than he had expected. 
Even now as tea vm being prepared for him, he was all by 
himself in the porch. He was looking out inta the street and 
saw the postman, with the bag slung across his shoulder, walk 
up. He appeared to pass along but turned in and took his 
seat on the charpoy by the side of Man Singh. 

“What have you brought?” 

“Oh, what can it be? It must be papers concerning poor 
Karam Singh’s pension.” 

“Karam • Singh’s pension? ... What do you mean? 

“Don’t you know? Even the trees and birds of this village 
are in mourning for Karam Singh. The letter arrived fifteen 
days ago.” 

Man Singh felt a suffocation in his chest and throat, and 
his body was seized by a sudden numbness. Then came the 
thaw and the tears poured from his eyes. Karami Singh’s 
house, his father, now inside, and his little child aided the 
process. 

The father, having seen the postman, knew that they had 
failed to keep the news from Karam Singh’s friend. The load 
might as well be thrown off now. The pressure which had 
been kept up for nearly twenty-four hours at last broke loose. 
For a long while they sat together, mingling their tears in an 
ever-widening pool. 

“Why didn’t you tdl me?” asked Man Singh in a pathetic 
tone. 

“We just thought the boy is on leave and why spoil his 
holiday? Let him know when he goes back to his regiment. 
You love your holiday as much as Karami Singh did and 
perhaps more. People in the Bar area are used to a more 
comfortable living ... But we have failed to keep the news 
from you. We are sorry.” 

On his way back, Man Singh’s eyes ranged curiously over 
the villages which farmed the environment in which Karam 
Singh’s father had grown up. There were tombs and 
monummts which enshrined many a deathless story of heroic 
fights against the invaders of the land. That was the secret 
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of the old man’s strength, his capacity for absarhing shocks. 
He could voluntarily take on additional burdens to spare 
another person unhappiness. 

Man Singh had heard that there was a bull which bore 
upon its head the burden of the whole earth. Karam Singh’s 
father was indeed a similar benevolent spirit which, though 
bent under its oppressive load, was yet prepared to share other 
people’s burdens. 

Translated from Punjabi 
by Harbans Singh 



Lekhraj Tulsiaoi 


Manjri 


The atmosphere of a moffusil court-of-law is not expected to 
be attractive. That of the Mirpur Khas court is no exception. 
A commonplace building, with no beauty of construction, no 
high tower, no big round pillars, no imposing dome. As you 
enter the courtyard, there is nothing but dust to greet you and 
an air of desolation hangs all around. But in the midst of 
that desolation there is a simple spot where one could rest for 
a while. In front of the court-house there are half a dozen 
large trees; four ncem and two tali. That is the best resting- 
place in Mirpur Khas court. Look at the trunk of each tree, 
its branches, its twigs—^they are not trees, they are monsters! 
And the wind of Mirpur Khas! When the branches of those 
trees wave in the wind, monsters appear to be dancing! 

Under one of the neem trees Manjri was seated. She was 
just a low-caste Kolhi girl, but there was magic in her eyes, 
a magnet in her limbs! The eyes of every passer-by were 
attracted to her. But today clouds of sorrow had gathered 
on her round face. The lustre of her eyes had dimmed and 
her red lips appeared colourless. She wore a tattered skirt 
and her blouse could hardly conceal her brimming youth. Her 
chunni was waving in the wind. Her long hair, tied up with 
twine, fell dishevelled about her face, and as she pushed it 
back an alluring delicacy was revealed. What natural grace! 
No need of any artifice or blandishment! 

Opposite Manjri, about a hundred steps away, under a 
tali tree sat a young man, handcuffed, a policeman standing 
by with a musket on his shoulder. The youth did not appear 
to be over twenty-four yearg of age. He had a brown, 
sunburnt face, strong arms, broad chest. He tvorc a tom 
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dirty diirt and a coarse printed loincloth. 

Majijri was glancing at himi every now and then and 
lowering her eyes again. At times a long sigh escaped her. 
All her world was centred on that young man. Was he not 
enduring these difficult days on her account? 

The young man, too, was looking at Manjri at frequent 
intervals, but there was no trace of suffering on his face. His 
looks were giving a message to Manjri; ‘‘Don’t lose heart, 
dear; even the scaffold would be my wedding-couch, Manjri!’* 

At the call of the court, the policeman took the youth 
inside the building. After some time the naik loudly called 
thrice: “Is Musamat Manjri present?” 

Manjri, who was absorbed in her thoughts, was startled. 
She arose, collected her wits, and moved towards the court¬ 
room. There was a strange fascination in her gait. The nedk 
stared at her and twirled his moustache. 

She entered the court-roomi like a nervous deer, and all eyes 
as they were drawn to her grew wonder-struck. A voice said 
whispering, “What an attractive woman! Who would say she 
was a mere Kolhi girl? Look, how the woman walks—like 
a proud j>ea-hen !” 

Manjri hesitated before the witness-box. The magistrate 
pomjxjusly ordered: “Get into the box, woman. What are 
you looking at?” 

Manjri did not hesitate any more. She had come resolved 
to save Isro. Although she had no idea of the intricacies of 
law and the cross-examination of advocates, her firm resolve 
acted on her as a solace. She entered the witness-box and 
the court clerk administered to her the oath that she would 
speak the truth, nothing but the truth. 

While making her statement Manjri faltered a litde at first 
but soon got herself under control. She began: “My parents 
were under debt to Mangal. In lieu of that debt I was 
married to him. Mangal was an opium-eater and a debauchee. 
Every evening he used to take opium and come home in a 
semi-conscious condition. Every night he used to oppress me, 
and on niy^refusal to satisfy him he used to beat me up. He 

12 
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thrashed me more and more violently every day. After three 
months the house became a hell for me. But I was newly 
married and bore everything with patience. 

“One midday I was carrying Mangal*s food to the field 
where he worked. Isro’s plot of land was near that of 
MangaJ—^just across the boundary. Isro was in his field, 
digging a water-course with his shovel. He had nothing on 
his body but his lodnrcloth. He was exhausted digging with 
his shovel, and drops of sweat shone on his body. Broad 
chest, powerful shoulders and large sharp eyes. He was young, 
attractive. I stopped short. On the previous night Mangal 
had beaten me severely and my limbs were aching. I called 
out to Isro and began chatting with him at random. He was 
not particularly interested in me. I induced him to come over 
to the shade of a tree. The water-course was running on one 
side and on its bank was a row of bushes. That’s how we 
knew each other, and our intimacy increased every day. Isro 
never came to my house; I managed to meet him somehow 
or other...” She faltered and added after a while: “In this 
case which Mangal has filed against Isro for seducing me, 
Isro is not to blame. He is faultless. It is all my fault and I 
am prepared for the punishment.” 

One pleader remarked, “The whore has turned blind with 
love.” Another said, “Can’t you give her credit for making 
her statement so boldly and frankly?” 

Tlie Magistrate smiled faintly and turning to the advocates 
said; “The time has come when women seducers should be 
punished instead of men seducers.” 

The next day he delivered the following judgement: 

“Although Musamat Manjri states—and there is a certain 
amount of sincerity in her statement—^that it was she who 
seduced Isro and that Isro is not to blame, still from the legal 
view-point Isro is the culprit, because according to law man 
alone can be the seducer. Isro, the accused, has not defended 
himself and has confessed his illicit relations with Manjri—^and 
on that account too he is the guilty one. But out of mercy 
the court aUots him the punishment of two mondisi’ rigorous 
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imprisoninent only.” 

Manjii*s eyes were mvolimtarily filled with tears. The lover 
for whom she had done so much, for whom die had shamelessly 
made such a statemenit in the open court—she had failed to 
save that devoted lover. She drew a long breath and looked 
at Isro. He was smiling faintly. As the policemen were 
conducting him out, he passed by Manjri and whispered: “I 
am a man; the period! of imprisonment will pass quickly, dear.” 

In that single sentence Isro poured out his whole heart to 
Manjri. 

One pleader said to another: “Look, the slut is shedding 
tears for her illegitimate love.” 

The other solemnly replied: “Friend, such love can’t be 
called illegitimate. This poor girl’s tears are also priceless, 
arising from the depth of her soul.” 

The policemen took Isro away. With bowed head and 
faltering steps Manjri walked out of the court like a defeated 
fwldier. 


Translated from Sindhi 
by M. U. Malkani 



Pudumai Pitthan 


Redemption 


It was the children who knew her best. They called her 
Murukku-patti Muthachi. To them she had always been old, 
like their own grandmothers. She made a living by selling 
gramrflour savouries {murukku) which she prepared herself- 
So she became Murukku-patti. There was nothing dramatic 
or spectacular about her life. She never shot into affluence 
as people like her often do in novels. Nor did a long-lost 
brother, prosperous and rich, appear in her life from far-off 
Rangoon. Her ware brought her no more than a meagre 
living. In jxwerty and want she was elder sister to the 
proverbial embodiment of indigence, Kuchda. The wonder 
of it was that in our work-a-day world, long past the age of 
the l^erdemain of the orthodox which goes by the name of 
miracles, this pennilesg old woman who was bardy able to dee 
out a living day by day should make plans to celebrate the 
marriage of her only daughter. But that was what Murukku- 
patti did. 

As we know, only the poor and the downtrodden remain 
even to this day slaves to the withered old customs and 
compulsions of our Hindu society. This society of ours does 
not permit grown-up girls, especially of her dass, to remain 
unmarried for long. In this respect the state of the unmarried 
girl is even more pathetic than that of the child-widow. The 
latter may, at the worst, fed humiliated and unwanted but 
a maid is tortured on the cross of scandal and public 
condemnaition. The tyrannies of social taboos have no hold 
on the rich, for they are the gods beyond the pale of the 
laws of society. Not that the old woman Muthachi was 
sensitive to all this. But somehow she had realised that the 
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imperative thing was that her daughter should be married 
and had arranged to give her in marriage to Madasami, a 
pankharpuUer in Mr Windle’s bungalow. The marriage was 
to take place the next morning. 

At five-thirty that evening, Murukku-patti was ritting on the 
payal of goldsmith Thangavelu Asari’s house. The grey-haired 
old woman sat leaning against the wall, her legs outstretched 
before her, each wrinkle on that Lined, aged face eloquently 
proclaiming a whole history of care and hardship all its own. 
She wore no pampadam, the traditional pair of ear-rings, and 
the empty holes in her ears hung down large and gaping, 
dangling like rings of dried snake-gourd. Two lengths of 
white cloth—^at least it must have been white once—doing duty 
for a sari, proclaimed her humble status in life. She stuffed a 
withered betel leaf into her mouth and followed it up with a 
strand of black tobacco, then wiped her fingers on the floor 
and asked: 

“What about it, Asari? Come on, do finish the job quickly. 
Don’t let me down.” 

“Achi, don’t be afraid. Before the sum goes down your job 
will be finished,” assured the goldsmith a« he went on with 
the job of polishing the pair of ear-rings he was working on. 
It was doubtful if the old woman found his words reassuring. 
For three months she had been entreating him to do this small 
job for her. And that day since morning she had been literally 
sitting on his door-step, refusing to go home without her ear¬ 
rings. Poor Muthachi had not eaten all day. She sighed. 

A little later she tried again. Smiling ingratiatingly, she said: 

“I have to return to Kalisavaram., The path lies through 
lonely woods, as yon know. When I get back home I have 
to complete all the arrangements for tomorrow. There is so 
much to do.” 

“I would have finished your ear-rings if that otlicr job of 
Sirukulam Subbaier’s had not come,” said the goldsmith. “He 
would not leave me in peace until I had finidied what he 
wanted yesterday, when he came to take it away. Or else 
your ringsVould have been ready by this timie. It is not such 
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a big job, after all.*’ Having allayed her anxiety, he continued: 
“Oh well, that is all right then ... But, tell me, Achi, this 
is the first marriage in your house, isn’t it? How much will it 
cost?” The smith was trying to make conversation. 

“Oh, something ... according to my humble means,” said 
Muthachi cautiously. “Maybe, all told, a couple of hundreds.” 

“And the jewels? How much would they be?” asked the 
goldsmith. 

“How much, eh? These jewels are nothing more than what 
my late husband gave me. A couple of rings. And this pair 
of ear-rings which you are making. The rest of the expense 
comes to, say, fifty. But let that be. You tell me, when will 
this job be finished?” Muthachi was becoming anxious about 
her ear-rings. 

“Look! Can’t you see I am working? Have my hands wings 
or what? I am trying to work as fast as I can. Don’t be in 
such a hurry.” And he continued soothingly: “But tell me, 
have you heard this story? Times have become bad, I must 
say. There is no safety anywhere. Nothing but theft and 
robbery all over the place. The other day in our landlord’s 
house there was a burglary. They lost nearly two thousand 
rupees. And you know that Ghettiar who has a pawn shop? 
He had gone a few days ago to Pattamadai to collect the 
interest from his clients there. When he was returning with 
the money tied round his waist, he was waylaid near 
Malapperambu and robbed. The poor man reached home in 
a frenzy of grief, beating his breast. This is what we have 
come to. Would such things have happened in the days 
of our Kattappa Raja?” 

“And who was it that perpetrated all these atrocities and 
escaped?” enquired the old woman. 

“Oh, who eke but that Sangu ThevanI We have had such 
goings on only after these Company people came.” 

“May the Lord of the Bamboo Reed protect me! Wdl, 
have you finished?” 

“Just a minute. A little finishing here and it is done,” said 
the goldsmith, and presently he wrapped the pair <3^ car-rings 
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as wdl as the gdd dust left over in two separate pieces of red 
tissue paper and handed them over to the old woman. Muthachi 
undid the knot in her sari-end and taking out a Company 
rupee placed it near the goldsmith. 

“What is this? I have been working for you since morning 
without even stopping to eat my meal, and is this all I get?” 

“You know me, brother. A poor, old woman.” 

“So you will deprive the labourer of his honest wages? 
You will make him work for nothing?” 

The old woman knew she had no time to argue. She 
gave the goldsmith what he asked for, tied the ear-rings 
carefully in her sari-end, tucked the small knot of cloth safdy 
at the waist, and started on her homeward journey walking as 
fast as she could. 

However fast one walked, a human body is not a motor 
car, after all. What is more, she was an old woman. The 
hour of twilight, which poets describe so enthusiastically, soon 
passed and night came swifdy. The road was a mere 
deserted footpath right across dense woodland, full of trees and 
shadows. Soon it grew darker and darker till “one couldn’t 
see the palm of one’s own hand,” as the old woman said. 

Muthachi had never till now been afraid—either of thieves 
or of evil spirits—^but today it was different. She seemed to 
see a Sangu Thevan behind every tree; on every branch 
overhead crouched a Sangu Thevan ready to spring down 
on her. Passing each tree became a kind of victory. And so 
Murukku-patti hurried along, trying to escape from the Sangu 
Thevans that her imagination' had created. 

As she walked thus, tormented by fear, a dark shape 
appeared before her. The old woman’s lips murmured in a 
frightened whisper the dreaded name of Sangu Thevan though 
she was hardly aware of it. She trembled from head to foot. 
Then, paralysed with terror, she stood there unable to take 
a step forward. She tucked in more securely the knot at her 
waist and prayed: “Dear Lord of the Bamboo Reed, you alone 
must protect me!” When, in a little while, she saw the dark 
form disappear ahead of her in the same direction in which 
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she was going, it occurred to her that it could be a traveller 
like herself hurrying home on foot. Riming her faith on the 
Lord of the Bamboo Reed, she went forward and called: 
“Who is it, please? Stop, Sir! Sir!” 

“Who is it shouting there?” The deep voice of a man came 
through the darkness. 

“Please wait. I am also coming,” called the old woman as 
^e walked briskly forward. The dark shape became clearer. 
She could see the man’s big turban, long side-whiskers, his 
short dhoti tied tighdy round his sturdy waist, and the stout 
stick he was carrying under his arm. When she saw how tall 
and powerfully built he was, the old woman felt rdieved and 
confident that now she would reach home safely. 

“Look here, old woman; where do you think you are going 
in this pitch-dark night?” asked the stranger. 

“Not far, but how fast can an old woman like me walk? 
Is it very late? I have to go home and finish the rest of my 
Work. What time is it?” The old woman walked on asking 
many questions. 

“Time? It is not very late. Where exactly are you going?” 
asked the man falling into step beside her. 

“What does it matter where I am going? I have to see 
some one in your village.” 

“What caste are you?” 

“We are Vellalard. You?” 

“We are Thevars.” 

“So you are a Thevar, are you? Then may I ask how 
you can permit this state of affairs? When one of your 
community turns bandit and plunders the countryside, how 
can honourable men like you keep quiet? Is this behaviour 
a sign of the Age of Sin in which we live?” 

“Don’t be so angry, dear old woman,” chided the man, 
laughing. “After all, that is our traditional occupation, don’t 
you know? ... True, This is the Age of Sin. But you talk 
without understanding. The man you speak of belongs to one 
branch of our community, I to anothei'. That scoundrel is one 
of the Kondayam Kottai Thevars, I belong Ho Veeram 
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Mudithangi, Now tdl me, old waman,” he asked with curiosity, 
“why are you so frighteriied?” 

“That is because I ami worried about my millianSi” mocked 
the old woman, trying to hide her true thoughts. 

“Don’t lie to me. If your waist is not heavy with gold, why 
be afraid of anyone on the way?” the stranger taunted her. 

“All right,” said old Muthachi confidentially. “Why 
shouldn’t I tell you the truth? Tomorrow is my daughter’s 
wedding. I have to reach home and get everything ready. I 
have obtained on hire a pair of ear-rings. Even the poor must 
try to impress people with such things or else who will respect 
us?” 

“Oh, you have with you that pair of ear-rings. How many 
children have you? Is your daughter the eldest?” His eyes 
watched her, though she did not know it, and his mind also. 

“Only one.” 

“I see.” 

They walked on in silence. The Thevan seemed preoccupied. 
He repeatedly glanced at the old woman aEs he continued on 
his way, lost in his own thoughts. 

A little later the old woman said: “At last! There I see 
the temple. Now I can go home by myself.” 

“Achi! Wait. I haye something for you,” said the stranger. 
“Take this. Let your first grandson bear my name.” 

“God bless you. Sir. May you prosper ever more!” 
mumiured the old woman and, happy at this unexpected piece 
of good fortune, put out her hand to receive the gift. “What 
name shall I give him?” 

“Sangu Thevan.” 

The bag of coins Muthachi had received fell from' her hand, 
and she whispered in terror. “Spare me.” 

“Achi, don’t be afraid. No harm) will come to you.” And 
the man picked up the bag, put it back into her hand. The 
old woman, too frightened to speak or protest, hunied away, 
only turning to look at him again and againu Soon she was 
lost in the darkness of the night. 

Sangu Thevan sat down on a rock nearby. He was no 
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longer feeling confused. He could think clearly again. 

“Yes, the poor woman was taken aback,” he chuckled to 
himself. “Naturally. It was not a rupee or two. It was a 
hundred rupees. A fine joke, indeed: Sangu Thevan and the 
oild woman; What a story!” Munnuring to himself he rose 
and walked off briskly along a foot-path leading away from 
the village and its temple, back into the woods. 

Translated from Tamil 
by Santha Rangachari 



Sripada Subrahmanya Sastri 


Attar of Roses 


One stq> more, and the Dewanjee would be visible. 

From where Khan was standing, he cxnild discern dearly the 
features of the henchmen' and the followers, the prominent 
dtizens of Peddapur, and the members of the Royal retinue, 
—all eager to catch the eye of the Dewan, to seek his favour 
and obtain his gracious sanction, for their humble supplications. 
All were planning ways and means to achieve their ends, all 
fully conscious of Dewanjee’s cupidity which they inwardly 
despised. 

Some of them noticed Khan’s presence, too. 

Shukur Ali Khan took one peep into the Audience Hall, 
stood erect, brought out his hands in a graceful gesture and 
suddenly uncorked a phial of attar, placing it in such a way 
that it came within the stream of air blowing into the room. 

The next instant he recorked the phial tight. But that one 
brief moment was suffident to startle the attendants with the 
intoxicating scent that filled the air. 

The assembled audience too, taken by surprise, deeply 
inhaled the fragrance and turned thdr heads in his direction. 

The Thanedar who was standing behind Dewanjee, look¬ 
ing askance at the papers being signed by his master, was 
also attracted by the overpowering perfume. He threw a 
quick glance at the entrance, as though to say, “So he has 
come”; and he hung down his head, sunk deep in thought. 

But Dewanjee himself flew into a rage, shouting, “What is 
this awful odour?”, and coughed violently. 

The members of the assembly looked at each other under¬ 
standing; they concealed their amusement at Dewanjee’s 
words—^the’sweet Khus-khus perfume was sonnewhat strong. 
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but it could hardly be described as ‘awful*. 

“But ... but ...” muttered the Thanedar almost to him¬ 
self, looJuiig with mute eyes at a near relative of the Prince, 
as if appealing to his taste for fine perfumes. 

The peons, too, wandered at Dewanjee’s fierce disapproval 
and bit their lips in chagrin. 

Shukur Ali Khan was stunned. The term ‘awful odour* 
hurt him as deeply as a piercingly discordant note in a 
harmonious symphony. 

This was the very first occasion in his life to see a person 
detesting the smell of a fine perfume. 

It was only the other day that, with great difficulty, he had 
managed to gain entrance into the precincts of the Court at 
Golconda. He had waited full six weeks to obtain audience 
of the Vizier. But when, at last, he did manage to pay his 
respects to the Vizier, how much did that dignitary appreciate 
the worth of this perfume! And, how greatly were all the 
others at Court pleased with the rare scent! 

Later, was not the great Nawab himself full of unstinted 
praise for this scent? 

Here at Peddapur he had not taken long to know the 
local conditions. The day after his arrival the Thanedar 
became his good friend. On the third day, he gained 
admittance into the Fort. And here was the fruit of all that 
labour, the outcome of all his initial success! 

He was well aware that Hindus, as a rule, were very 
restrained in their appreciation of the good things of life. A 
certain indifference was, therefore, quite undenstandable. 

But, that a person utterly bereft of fine taste should be so 
highly placed in the State, next in dignity only to the Prince! 

Surely, it was against all regal decorum! 

What should one deduce from) such a sorry state of affairs? 
Did it mean that Dewanjee was ignorant of the fine tastes of 
his Prince, or was it that the Prince himself was of the same 
type? 

No; that could not be! 

Khan began to have his doubts regarding the stfccess of his 
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mission. It was not that he was sensed with despair because 
of this litde incident; but the looks he cast around were 
certainly lacking' in hope. 

At that moment the Thanedar looked towards the entrance 
and beckoned to an attendant, who swiftly went to him and, 
bowing low, represented: “May it please you, Sir, a perfume* 
dealer hailing from Delhi craves audience!” 

At this the Thanedar addressed himself to Dewanjee: 
“This is the man, Sir, I spoke to you about.” But Dewanjee 
did not deign, even to look at the Thanedar. Instead, he 
rebuked him with some vehemence: “Do you mean to say 
that this man will open a shop here?” 

Khan’s face as he heard the words paled visibly. The 
Thanedar himself fdt too cowed down to answer Dewanjee. 
But an old Shastriji, of amiable manners, wishing to take 
advantage of the situation and exhibit his knowledge of such 
matters, surveyed the gathering with his ardent gaze, and began 
addressing Dewanjee: “May it please you. Sir ...” 

Since there was no visible response from Dewanjee, 
Shastriji addressed the gathering at large, looking fixedly at 
each worthy as he uttered each woid: “I do not know about 
his wanting to open a shop here; but I must say that this 
Khan is a man of some imaguiation. The Thanedar merely 
introduced him to us as ‘so and so’; and that meant little to 
us. Khan, instead of being so discourteous as to speak about 
himself, regaled us with a sample of his exquisite perfume, 
thus proclaiming his good taste ini informing us subtly about 
his worth. This, indeed, deserves much praise. But, then, this 
is not to be wondered at; living in Delhi he must be well 
versed in Court etiquette and must have had repeated 
opfXMtunities to proclaim the great value of his wares before 
the Umraos at the Mughul Court, to please whom is not a 
joke! We must get to know more of this man.” The last 
words were addressed directly to the Thanedar. 

Still Dewanjee did not deign to favour the audience with 
his priceless speech. He would not as much as bestow a 
passing gl^ce on the speaker. All that he did was to 
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interrupt bimseH in his writmg, and, placing; his writing^-quiU 
beside him, he reached for his snuff-box. That was all! 

II 

“Let him enter,” said the Thanedar, as he knew that 
reaching for the snuff-box was Dewanjee’s way of granting 
sanction for an audience 

A deep furrow appeared on the august brow of Dewanjee. 
Some ponderous thought seemed to have entered his mind and 
his eyes glistened. 

The good Shastriji, who had been afraid that all his 
appreciative eloquence was going to be wasted, was pleasantly 
startled to notice that audience was granted. 

Khan himsdf hurriedly entered and making a deep 
obeisance, three times, before Dewanjee, he said “A million 
salaams to Dewanjee! Sir, I have come all the way from 
Delhi to touch your revered feet.” 

But Dewanjee condescended to acknowledge Khan’s reverent 
salaams only with a faint flicker of his eyelid; and he 
majestically queried: “On what business?” 

“May it please your Highness,” represented Khan, “I make 
perfumes. I came to know that in the whole of the Deccan, 
next to Gdconda the State of Peddapur is the only one worth 
visiting; and I have hastened here as if on wings!” 

“One who has wings must surely fly somewhere!” said 
Dewanjee in a scarcely concealed tone of rebuke. 

Khan felt the rebuke; but he went on in his plaintive tone: 
“You have said correctly. Sir! The benefit of having wings to 
fly with is to reach where there are people of taste, who can 
appreciate the worth of my wares. It was this idea that, four 
generations back, prompted my people to come to Delhi from 
far-off Iran. And, at Delhi, rejecting so many opportunities 
to enter into the Mughal Army, we have stuck to the artistic 
trade, for, it is in our blood to produce good perfumes. In 
this vocation, our family has been fortunate enoi^ to win 
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the gracious approbatiaa of almost all the august Padshahs of 
Delhi.” 

“Perhaps!”—was all the reply that Dewanjee vouchsafed to 
Khan. There was little grace in his look. 

“With my father’s kind permission^ I set out on my journey 
to the South. At (jolconda, the Nawab and his Viziers 
deigned to approve of my perfumes; and, indeed, they were 
very kind to me,” the Khan continued. 

“Indeed! What more could one wish for!” said Dewanjec. 

“What more? May it please you, ... Sir, as I represented 
earlier, next to Golconda the only State worth visiting for me 
is Peddapur. I pray that you give me leave to present this 
perfume for your kind inspection.” And he opened the lid of 
a delicately-wraught perfume-box and placed it before Dewanjec. 

It was a fragile box, the inside of which was lined with 
beautiful velvet, and it contained a small bottle of exquisite 
cutglass. The phial was more than half-full with attar. 

The entire audience gasped in wonder. The nearness of the 
phial of perfume was cruelly tantalising! 

“That is the attar of jasmines, kind Sir!”, said Khan, “only 
two tolas in weight; but it took two springs to make the attar!” 

“Indeed!” 

“It is not meet that one should extol the merits of one’s 
own wares. You will be pleased to perceive this for yourself, 
Sir. Only I must caution you to open the phial with your 
face slightly averted, Sir!” 

The audience prepared itself for a feast of fine fragrance. 
But Dewanjec remarked rudely: “Are we here only to do 
your bidding—to open the stopper according to your pleasure? 
Indeed!” 

Khan was terribly perturbed. But he was only too alive to 
the arrogance bred of power. To be alive to this type of 
arrogance was the very first lesson he had learnt at Delhi. The 
Imperial Court was literally teeming with thousands of such 
persons in high position. 

He also knew how to silence such haughtiness. If he had 
been on any other business, he would not have hesitated to 
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match such ill-behaviour. But, at this momait, he had a 
special missicin and he must be prudent. 

More than any pecuniary benefit, of whatever great value, 
what he ardently desired was just appreciation for his ^ents. 
There must be universal praise for their magnificent quality. 
That could be achieved only if his wares reached the Prince of 
the realm, the reputed epicurean. 

He was fully aware that life at Court was a bed of thorns— 
indeed, a wild forest, where blood-thirsty men roamed about 
freely. 

Nothing is achieved without immense effort. 

He must exercise infinite patience. 

Not only that; when dealing with such insolent persons, it 
would be prudent not to behave with equal insolence but to 
yield at first, and to bring them round with your submissive 
ways. Once the opponent is won over, you can twist him 
round your little finger! 

So Khan began' addreiMng Dewanjee: “May it please you. 
Sir ...”—but the Thanedar interrupted him with: “DeW'anjee 
will appraise the worth of your perfumes in due course. First, 
you had better state the purpose for which you have sought 
audience.” 

There was a look of gratitude in Khan’s eyes for the timely 
hint from the Thanedar, as he respectfully opened the lid of 
another scent-box. 

This box was lined with green velvet. Inside, was an 
exquisite bottle of cut-gjass in which glistened a small quantity 
of ruby-red attar. Everyone was enchanted with its beauty 
but not Dewanjee. He would not as much as give it a glance. 

His indifference hurt everyone. Khan,, however, maintained 
utter placidity and resumed most respectfully: “I prepared 
this special attar with the sole purpo^ of presenting it to the 
Rajah Saheb of Peddapur as my humible nazarana. I have 
worked on this attar of roses which, I hear, is the favourite 
perfume of the Rajah Saheb, with the same devotion that I 
gave to the attar of khus-khus for’ the Nawab Saheb of 
Ookonda whose fondness for khus-khus is well-khown. The: 
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litde phial before you contains but one tola of Gulabi Attar. 
I have used only Kashmiri roses for its preparation, for their 
scent is the best among roses. Delhi and the surrounding areas 
have only the Persian variety of roses. The Kashmiri variety 
is rare; so I had to spend full two years to prepare that little 
quantity of attar—^may it please you, Sir!” 

The members of the assembly were thrilled with these 
details concerning the perfume before them. But Dewanjee 
merely said: “Is it such a marvel?” 

A moment later, as if in pity, he added: “What did it cost 
you, poor man?” 

Khan turned pale at these words. His discomiiture gave 
unconcealed pleasure to Dewanjee. He nodded complacently, 
haughty as ever. 

Shukur Ali Khan, who had visited so many Durbars and 
shown his wares to so many worthy Rajahs and Maharajahs, 
had exjjerienced many trying moments; but this was the most 
merciless test of all. Nevertheless, the conviction that the Rajah 
Saheb of Paddapur was one of the greatest connoisseurs of 
jxrfumes, gave him the will to withstand such ill-mannered 
treatment. His sole purpose now was to present his perfume 
to the Rajah Saheb; and for this he would bear any amount 
of personal affront, in the hope that the Rajah Saheb’s certaini 
appreciation would wif>e out- all the agony that Dewanjee’s 
inhumanness was creating in him. It was a fearful punishment 
to have to seek the favour of the one whose soul was so 
disdainful of the sweet perfume of rare flowerg. But Khan 
felt tliat he had to suffer all this to achieve his goal. So, even 
more respectfully, he submitted to Dewanjee: “May it please 
you, Sir! This attar of roses has been prepared to be offered 
to the Rajah Saheb as my humble nazdrana. It is not meet. 
Sir, to ask me about the monetary value of this offering.” 

At this, feigning great naivety, Dewanjee queried: “But 
then, how should one gauge the extent of your regard for our 
Master?” 

“Sir! How can I ever imagine that the Peddapur Durbar 
is lacking iA perfume^lovera capable of evaluating this attar!” 

13 
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“Would! it bo proper for me to enjoy the perfume of a scent 
Specially intended for my Master, the Rajah Saheb?” 

“Perhaps, Sir, if I am' permitted to have audience— 

“Yes, Yes; But I too have some duties to perfonn, certain 
rules to observe!” said Dewanjee. 

Shastriji, the oldest member of the Court, looked sharply 
at Dewanjee, as much as to say, “This is hardly the way of 
performinig' your duties!” 

Khan continued: “May I submit. Sir, if I am permitted 
to have audience of the Rajah Saheb —” 

Dewanjee said: “Any one may make a submission; but it 
is not easy to ascertain for oneself the real value of an article. 
At Delhi, for instance, would the Chief Vizier dare to place 
before the Padshah any article that any courtier may present, 
without prior evaluation by proper authority?” 

This irreconcilable attitude filled Khan with despair. 

The members of the audience, who had been so favourably 
disposed towards him after enjoying the delightful fragrance 
of the Khus-khus scent, were utterly discouraged by the 
stubbornness of Dewanjee. 

One of the Rajah Saheb’s relatives gave visual expressian 
of his disapproval of such ill-manners on the part of 
Dewanjee. And Shastriji, the oldest member at Court, struck 
his forehead with his palm, as much as to say: “It is our 
ordained fate that we should be witness to such unseemly 
conduct!” 

These protests did not go unnoticed by the Thaniedar. He 
now addressed Khan: “Dewanjee is busy at the moment with 
his official duties. You had better retire now and seek another 
opportunity to present yourself before him.” 

A sense of relief filled the hall; and everyone assented to 
this timely proposal. 

Khan was to some extent statisfied in having so much 
support; and making repeated salaams, he respectfully withdrew 
from the hall. 

By the time he reached the thretiiold, a jawan came to hin 
and placed both the scent-boxes in Khan’s hands.* 
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III 

That night Khan hardly slept. 

He had been fasting these many hours. His mind was weagh^ 
ed down with disappodntraent. He could not rid himself of the 
agonising memory of the taunting looks of Dewanjee. 

Someone seemed to whisper into his ears, again and again, 
the cruel words of Dewanjee wanting to know the cost of his 
perfumes—^this pierced him to the quick. 

But, of course, it is futile to hope that everyone would behave 
with elementary decency. 

Adversity enhances one’s real worth in life’s adventure. It is 
the overcoming of obstacles that crowns a man’s life with 
laurels of victory. But, whde the heart directs one towards 
high achievement, intellect drives another to do great deeds. 

Where intellect reigns supreme, real experience is rare. Such 
a person is bereft of human sympathy. 

When the heart dictates one’s actions, then art comes into 
play. There, art has its proper sway. Real enjoyment is reach¬ 
ed through such art. But, to enjoy such supreme joy and to 
communicate that joy to others, one must be intellectually well 
equipped. And one must have had immense training, too. 

The life of such a person is one continuous art-realisation, 
and fulfilment of life. 

And Khan was one such artist. 

If someone told him, “I have no need of your perfume,’* 
he would have understood such refusal and easily reconciled 
himself to the resultant disappointment. Dewanjee’s behaviour, 
however, was utterly bewildering to him. It was inexplicable. 

If he was only after money, if the perfumes he prepared 
had only an economic value, he need not have come on such 
a long journey. Indeed, he need not have stirred at all from 
his own place. Delhi itself was as wide as the whole province 
for his purpose. So many Nawabs, so many Viziers, and so 
many wealthy men were at the capital. And most of them 
could appreefa-te a good thing when they saw it. 
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But the fame of the Rajah Saheb of Peddapur as an un¬ 
rivalled judge of fine perfumes had reached Delhi—surpassmg 
that of the Padshah himself in this field. 

So Khan had decided to present his art of perfumery before 
Rajah Saheb. He had tuned all his energy towards this one 
goal of making an exquisite attar. And his efforts had been 
rewarded. 

He had come to Peddapur as on wings. But, to him who 
spent all his waking hours with fragrant flowers, audience from 
the Prince appeared to be an unattainable flower —djfT 
receding farther and farther from his eager grasp. 

It seemed to him that his exquisite perfume was destined to 
be lost in obscurity—like a priceless gem getting lost among a 
million worthless pebbles on the river-bed. His long journey 
had but landed him in a thicket of sharp thorns. 

Even in Delhi, where there was so much scope for intrigue, 
no Vizier would think of such mean behaviour as was ac¬ 
corded to him here at Peddapur. 

He had such high hopes, indeed sky-high, of this place, view¬ 
ing it from afar; all those high hopes Were now lost in depths 
of utter despair. 

It was his own fault to have ventured in a fool-hardy manner 
into an unfamiliar realm:. But was there no way to make the 
great Prince know of the cruel injustice done by his henchman? 

The path to reach audience with royalty was not smooth. 

The more Khan pondered over the situation, the more des¬ 
perate it seemed to him now. 

Let alone the royal favour that he had fondly visualised, 
would he be at least allowed to depart in peace from this place? 

Sunk in his thoughts, Khan had not noticed that it was 
already dawn, and the first birds were announcing the birth 
of a new day. 


IV 

Khan hurried to the Thanedar and made a deep obeisance 
to him. 
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The Thanedar was well aware that never before had such 
exquisite perfumes been presented at the CSooirt of Peddapur. 
He was aware of the fact that Dewanjee was dead against 
Khan’s receiving due recognitioin from Rajah Saheb and 
being honoured by the Court. He also knew that it was against 
the nature of Khan to mention the price of his perfume, as 
required by Dewanjee. 

Everyone at Court knew too that Rajah Saheb would be 
utterly fascinated by the perfume if only, somehow, he had the 
merest whiff of it. 

The Thanedar pondered for a while before he sp>oke to his 
visitor. “Would you dare do something dangerous?” he said. 

“I ami desperate; I have too much at stake; I would 
willingly forfeit my life if only I could reach Rajah Saheb. 
Pray, tell me what I have to do.” 

“Entry for you into the fort is well-nigh impossible. Even 
if you do enter, audience with Rajah Saheb is out of the 
question. But if only Rajah Saheb saw you, I am certain your 
wish would be fulfilled.” 

“Pray, tell me what I have to do,” Khan repeated. 

“Rajah Saheb goes riding to the nearby hiUs on his noble 
steed, punctually at eight every morning,” 

“So?” 

“You must catch the Royal eye before Rajah Saheb leaves 
the Fort. At least, he must have a whiff of the fragrance of 
your rare perfume.” 

“So?” ‘ 

“Dewanjee would surdy anticipate such a possibility. But, 
so far, he has not done anything to prevent it, I know.” 

“So?” Khan fcrvendy implored. 

“If you are lucky, or if Rajah Saheb himself is ordained to 
have the good fortune of smeiing your perfume, you may yet 
outwit Dewanjee.” 

“I see; so?’’ 

“This is all I can do for you. It is up to you now to swim 
with all your might against the current. You must now dare,” 
said the Thanedar, a tone of fmality in his voice. 
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Khain was visibly moved. His eyes i^one with gratitude as 
he said, “Sir, how can I repay you for your kindness? ... If 
I come back alive, I shall remember your goodness for the 
rest of my life. Would you, Sir, deign to accept this humble 
token of my undying gratitude to you—^this is a rare kind of 
sandalwood perfume.” Khan piresented the phial to the 
Thanedar. 

Khan salaamed the courtier three times and then departed. 


V 

Khan was nearing the precincts of the fort. 

He had come up stealthily by a little-used short-cut and was 
almost within reach of the inner court. Suddenly he was 
accosted by four sentries on duty who barred his way, shouting: 
“Who are you? Where do you think you are going!” 

Khan tried to brave it out with the words: “I am on my 
way to Dewanjee. I have an appointment with him. Why 
do you try to stop me?” 

The sentries were adamant. They would not let him pass. 
Khan began arguing with them, knowing full well that it was 
futile. He was only playing for time. If only he could linger 
here for a while! 

But the sentries were in no mood to let him tarry. They had 
strict orders from Dewanjee. 

Meanwhile, a crowd began to gather around them. Courtiers 
on their way to the Palace stopped to enquire what was 
happening there. Very soon, some members of Rajah 
Saheb’s immediate coterie, the chess-players and the card- 
players, also joined the group. 

Khan was inwardly happy that he was attracting men of 
some importance at the Court. They looked at him' with 
interest; and one of them asked him: “Well, well, what is the 
matter?” 

Khan narrated his ddeful tale. Some twenty minutes passed 
his way. An inner voice seemed to whisper to Khan; “Yet 
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another twenty minutes only!” 

Suddenly, a courtier came out from the Fort and whispered 
something to the sentries. 

They at once became alert and sternly ordered Khan to 
leave the place forthwith. 

Khan knew that this meant that Rajah Saheb was about 
to make his appearance. The soldiers were clearing the road 
and he would be mercilessly necked out! 

He began to curse his fate; despair gnawed at his innermost 
being. He plucked up enough courage, however, to address the 
more respectable peraons in the crowd: “Is this the way you 
in Peddapur honour artists of my type?” 

His temper rose. His eyes were glowing with rage. He shot 
fierce glances at the courtiers. The next instant he took out 
his phial of priceless perfume. All eyes were now rivetted on 
him. 

“I prepared this rare perfume for Rajah Saheb of Peddapur,” 
he declared to his audience, toying with the phial in his 
hand; “through many a sleepless night have I collected this 
scent, drop by drop, forgetful of hunger and thirst, for your 
Rajah Saheb who, I thought, was as great a connoisseur as 
the Padshah at Delhi, fondly hoping that with a single visit 
to your Court I shall earn eternal fame as the greatest among 
the creators of rare perfumes. But I am doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, Now I know that the courtiers of Rajah Saheb are as 
boorish as their master is incomparably refined. The fragrance 
of the rose spreads far and wide; but those who are near feel 
only the prick of its thorns; your disdain spells no discourtesy 
to me personally, nor to my priceless perfume; for, we are 
above your insults. I perceive no way to acquaint your Rajab 
Saheb with the value of the offering I have brought for him 
from that distant land. But I cannot take back this phial. 
The insult would kill my kin of perfume-makers. I see only 
one way now. The fame of Shukur Ali Khan of Delhi as an 
unrivalled perfume-maker will henceforth dwell through the 
ages, mingled with the glory of Rajah Saheb, which is now 
dimmed byjhe craftiness of his Dewanjee. The very air here 
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wiJl proclaim the excdlence of my attar for generations to 
come. That would be reward enough for me!” 

And Khan took a deep breath and with ah his might he 
dashed his phial of Attar of Roses against the rampart wall. 

There was a crash of glass. The glistening pieces flew into 
the air. The courtiers held their breath. The air became rich 
with the intoxicating perfume of fresh roses. 

The crowd was inhaling the fragrance, transfixed to the 
spot, as if in a trance. The next instant, all eyes were turned 
towards the palace, forcing Khan also to look that way. 

Khan became motionless as a statue. 

Right in front of him he saw Rajah Saheb in riding attire, 
seated oni his majestic steed, his eyes half-dosed as he inhaled 
deep the exquisite fragrance of the attar that now filled the air. 

The noble animal, too, appeared to be inhaling, again and 
again, the fragrance that held his master in its powerful spell. 

* * * * 

To this day, it is said, visitors to the ruined Fort of Peddapur 
stand transfixed at this spot as the fragrance of blossoming 
roses is wafted to them from the ancient ramparts. 


Translated from Telugu 
by Achanta Janaki Ram 



Rajindar Singh Bedi 


Lajwanti 

“This is the plant of touch-me-not; it shrivels up at a mere 
touch..so goes a Punjabi folk song. 

The country was partitioned. A myriad wounded human 
beings staggered out of the shambles and wiped away the 
blood that still stained their bodies. Then they turned their 
dazed eyes towards those whose bodies were yet whole and 
unscathed but whose hearts were tom, bleeding. 

In every mohalla of the city of Ludhiana rehabilitation 
committees were set up. The work of giving relief to the 
displaced and the dispossessed, of settling them in jobs, on lands 
and in homes was carried on with an intense fervour. But 
there was one phase of this problem which was yet neglected 
and the programme that sought to tackle this aspect carried 
the slogan: “Rehabilitate, them in your hearts!” This 
programme was, however, staunchly opposed by the inmates 
of the temple of Narain Baba and the orthodox, conventional 
people who lived in that vicinity. 

To give impetus to this programme, a committee was formed 
in the mohalla of MuUa Shukoor which lay near Narain 
Baba’s temple. Babu Sunder Lai was elected secretary of this 
committee, by a majority of eleven votes. It was the 
considered opinion of Vakil Saheb, the chairman of the old 
moharrir of Chauki Kalan, and other worthies that there was 
no one who could perform the duties of secretary with greater 
zeal and earnestness than Sunder Lai. Their confidence rested 
perhaps on the fact that Sunder Lai’s own wife had been 
abducted—^his wife whose name was Lajo—^Lajwanti—the 
plant of touch-me-not. 

At- early dawn, when Sunder Lai led prabhat pheris through 
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the half-awalte!iied streets, and his friencfe, Rasalu, Ndd Ram 
and others sang in fervid chorus: “These are the tender leaves 
of touch-me-not, my friend; they will shrivel and curl up even 
if you ^ much as touch them..it was only Sunder Lai 
whose voice would suddenly choke; and in utter silence, as he 
mechanically kept pace with his friends and followers, he 
would think of his Lajwanti whom wanton hands had not only 
touched but tom away from him—^where would she be now? 
What condition would she be in? What would she be thinking 
about her people? Would she ever return?.... And as his 
thoughts wandered in the alleys of a sharp and searing pain, 
his legs would tremble oni the hard, cold flag-stones of the 
streets. 

But presently the stage came when he ceased to think about 
his Lajwanti. His owni pain and suffering had transcended 
itself and become one with universal suffering, the pain of all 
mankind. To escape the sharp sting of his agony, he had 
plunged into social service, seeking to alleviate the agonies of 
others. Yet, whenever the inspired voices of his friends rang 
out, shaking the misty silence of the mornings, his own voice 
failed and he thought: How delicate is the human heart, 
indeed! A mere touch and it cracks like the most fragile glass, 
withers like a leaf of lajwantil But in the past he himsdf had 
maltreated his Lajwanti often enough and he had not 
infrequently thrashed her, even without the slightest pretext or 
provocation. 

Sunder Lai’s Lajwanti was a gay and slim girl of the 
village—a daughter of the soil. Her skin had been tanned tO' 
a deep musk by too much exposure to the sun. But within her 
was some strange source of verve and vitality, a resistless joy 
and effervescence. Her restlessness was that of a dew drop 
which rolls about on the large arvi leaf. The slimness of her 
body was not because of ill-health; on the contrary, it was a 
sign of good health. Sunder Lai, who had a tendency to 
obesity, had felt diffident at first; as he discovered that Lajo 
could bear any burden, submit to any fonn of paini and 
suffering and even to occasional bouts of thrashing, he had 
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gradually increased his maltreatmient of her. Presently, he 
became so confident of her capacity for tolerance that he even 
lost sight of those frontiers at wliich the tolerance and patience 
of any human being can crack up. Lajo was indeed helpful 
in making Sunder Lai forget those frontiers, in making them 
dimmer, even non-existent. Since she was naturally unable to 
remain sad and pensive for long, she could not resist her bright 
and naive laughter at the slightest smile on Sunder Lai’s face, 
even though they might have quarrelled most bitterly just a 
litde while before. And her only truce term would be: “If 
you beat me again, I shall never speak to you.” 

On each such occasion it would be evident that she had 
forgotten all about even her most immediate torture. Like 
other girls of the village, she believed that all husbands treated 
their wives in tliat manner. If any woman showed the 
slightest independence or rebelliousness, the other women would 
themselves condemn their subversive sister. A finger to tlieir 
noses, they would proclaim!: “Le, is he a man that he cannot 
control a chit of a woman?” And this maltreatment by 
husbands, abuses and thrashings, had become an accepted 
convention among the womenfolk, even a theme for their 
songs. Lajo herself used to sing: “I shall not marry a youth 
from the city for he wears boots and my waist is slim and 
slender!” But at the very first chance Lajo gave her heart 
away to a youth from the city whose name was Sunder Lai. 
He had come to Lajo’s village with a marriage procession and 
had whispered into the groom’s cars: “Your sister-in-law is 
spicy, my friend; your wife must also be pepper!” Having 
heard these words of Sunder Lai, Lajo forgot that he wore 
heavy, ugly boots on his feet and that her waist was so very slim. 

These were the memories that came winging through the 
years as Sunder Lai went about leading prabhat phenes along 
the streets. And as these pods of nostalgia cracked and opened. 
Sunder Lai thought: For once, if only for once, I get my 
Lajo back, I shall enshrine her always in my heart. I shall 
tell others that these poor women were blameless, that it was 
no fault of theirs to have been abducted, a prey to the brutal 
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passio(ns of rioters. The society which does not accept these 
iimocent wonieii is rotten and deserves to be destroyed .... 

‘ with all the eloquence at his command he pleaded and preach¬ 
ed that such women idiould be given the status that is accorded 
to the wives, the sisters, the mothers and the daughters in a 
home, and that not even by hint or suggestion should they 
ever be reminded of the heinous torments to which they had 
been subjected. Thdr hearts were tom and bleeding, for they 
were delicate, tender like the plants of touch-me-not. 

So, to give a practical shape to the programme whose slogan 
was “rehabilitate them in your hearts,” the committee of 
mohalla Mulla Shukooi'’ organized many prabhat pheris. The 
ideal time for them was four or five in the morning—there 
was then no din and bustle in the streets, nor any problems of 
traffic. Even the pariah dogs who kept watch all night were 
now quiet. Drowsy citizens in thdr cosy beds would mumble: 
^‘Those people again!” And sometimes with patience and some¬ 
times with irritation they would listen, to the inspired orations 
of Babu Sunder Lai. Women, safe and out of harm’s way, 
lying complacent like cauliflowers, with husbands by their sides 
like thick stems, would mutter in protest at the disturbance. 
Somewhere a child would open his eyes for a moment, and 
thinking that the sad chorus of the propagandists was just an¬ 
other song, he would fall asleep again, 

A word, however, settles in a niche of the mind, and even 
when one wakes up it does not pass. All day long it moves 
through the mind like a blundering stranger. Sometimes, men 
do not even understand it but keep on repeating it to them¬ 
selves, mechanically. And it was because some such words had 
by now settled in the minds of the people that, when Miss 
Mridula Safabhai brought over some abducted women by 
virtue of an' exchange pact between India and Pakistan, several 
men of the mohalla of Mulla Shukoor volunteered to rehabi¬ 
litate the women in| their homes. The kinsfoilk of these women 
vyent to the outskirts of the town near Chanki Kalan to meet 
them. For a long moment the abducted women and their rela¬ 
tives started at each other like strangers. Then, heads bent 
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low, they walked back together to tackle the task of bringing 
new life to ruined homes, and Rasalu and Neki Ram and 
Sunder Lai shouted fervently: “Mahendra Singh Zindabad!” 

... “Sohan Lai Zindabad!” They kept on shouting till their 
throats became hoarse and dry. 

But there were some amongst these abducted women whom 
their husbands, fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters refused 
to recognize. On the contrary, they would curse them: Why 
did they not die? Why did they not take poasoni to save their 
chastity? Why didn’t they jump into the well to save their 
honour? They were cowards who basely and desperately clung 
to life. Why, thousands of women had killed themselves before 
they could be forced to yield their honour and chastity. 

Little did these people know that those who had lived 
through the horror and shame had shown a terrible kind of 
bravery. One among the women, whom her husband would 
not take back, vacantly mumbled her own name to herself: 
Sohagvanti, the married one.... Another, seeing her young 
brotlier in the crowd, cried out: “You do not seem to recognize 
me, Behari, but I have taken you in my lap and fondled you 
as a child.” And Behari, too, wanted to cry out to her but he 
looked at his parents and the parents looked at Narain Baba, 
and Narain Baba looked up at the sky which, m fact, is no 
reality but an illusioni, the frontier of our sight beyond which 
we cannot see. 

But Lajo was not amongst the abducted women whom Miss 
Sarabhai had brought in a military truck in exchange for the 
abducted women of the other country. With gradually dwind¬ 
ling hope, Sunder Lai saw the last women descend from the 
vehicle and in silence he turned back and with added 
zeal redoubled the activities of his committee. They did not 
go out for prabhat pheris in the mornings only, but started to 
bring out processions in the evenings as well. And sometimes 
they would convene a small meeting in which the chainnan, 
the old pleader Kalka Prasad, would make a speech like the 
orations of the Sufi saints. He would cough ceaselessly and 
strange noises would come from the loudspeakers and Neki 
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Ram, the moharrir of the chauki, would get up to say some* 
thing; but whatever he said,^ quodng copiously from the holy 
scriptures, went against the cause that he sought to plead. And 
seeing the battle being lost because of this unintended confu¬ 
sion, Sunder Lai would stand up but he would be able to 
speak no more than a sentence or two. His voice would choker 
tears would ooze out of his eyes, the lump in his throat would 
stifle all the fervent words he had wanted to utter, and he 
would sit down againu On all such occasions, a strange hush 
would fall on the meeting and the few words which had broken 
forth from the depths of Sunder I-al’s heart would prove more 
effective than all the sermons and advices of Vakil KaJka 
Prasad. But the people — they shed their tears only at the 
meeting, and their emotions sated by this catharsis, they returned 
vacantly to their houses. 

One day the members of the committee came out to carry 
on their propaganda in the evening and gradually arrived at 
the stronghold of the conservatives. Devoted and god-fearing 
men and women were crowded on the cement platform round 
the peepul tree outside the temple and Baba Narain Das was 
reciting to them that particular passage from tlie Ramayana 
where a washerman, had turned out his wife from his house, 
saying: “I am not like Raja Ramchandra who has accepted 
Sita even after she has lived for years with Ravana.” And, 
hearing that, Ram turned out the true and faithful Sita even 
though she was then pregnant. “Gould there be better proof 
of justice and morality?” Narain Baba asserted: “Such is 
the true Ramrajya in which even a washerman’s words are 
respected.” 

The procession which the committee had sponsored stopped 
near the temple. Sunder Lai heard Narain Baiba’s last words 
and said: “We do not want such a rajya, Baba!” 

“Shut up! Who the devil are you?” Shouts of angry pro¬ 
test came from the crowd of devotees. But Sunder Lai stepped 
f01 ward undaunted. 

“Not one of you can stop me from speaking what I want 
to say.” 
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Again a chorus of shouts came. "Quictl We will not let 
you speak!” And a voice could be heard: “Wc*ll kill you, 
if ” 

The soft and mellow words of Naraini Baba came then: 
“You do not understand the greatness of our scriptures, Sunder 
Lai.” 

“Maybe,” said Sunder Lai, “but one thing I do understand. 
Baba. A washerman’s voice was heard in Ramrajya but those 
who desire Ramrajya are not prepared to hear the voice of 
Sunder LaJ.” 

The hostile ones now shifted their positian. “Let’s give him 
a hearing.” 

Sunder Lai started: “Undoubtedly, Sri Ram was a great 
man, a divine being; but why was it, Baba, that he believed 
the words of a washerman and not of his wife and queen?” 

“Sunder Lai, you would not understand the greatness of such 
a gesture.” 

“You are right,” Sunder Lai answered. “There are many 
things in this world which I do not understand. Yet, in my 
humble opinion, the true Ramrajya is that in which a man 
cannot be cruel even to his oviTi self. To be unjust to yourself 
is as big a crime as to be unjust to otliers. Today, Ram has 
again rejected and expelled Sita from his house because she 
has passed some time with Ravana. But what was Sita’s fault? 
Was she not the victim of treachery and betrayal, like so many 
of our mothers and sisters? Is this the case of the truth and 
untruth of Sita, or of the baseness and brutality of Ravana, 
the demon King, who had ten human heads and one more, 
the largest, that of a donkey?” 

“Today our sisters have been turned out of their homes 
through no fault of theirs... .Sita .... Lajwanti...” Babu 
Sunder Lai could not speak any further. Tears gushed from 
his eyes. Rasalu and Neki Ram picked up all those red banners 
on which that very day the boys of the school had neatly 
cut out the slogans and pasted them; and with cries of “Long 
live Sunder Lai Babu!” —' “Babu Sunder Lai Zindabad!” they 
left the place and moved ahead. Somebody in the processian 
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shouted, “Long live Mahasati Sita”, and another voice should, 
“Sri Ramchandra.. 

A babel of voices surged up in protest, “Quiet, quiet!” In 
a few moments, months of the assiduous work of Narain Baba 
in the cause of religion went to waste: a good section of his 
audience joined the procession which was headed by Vakil KaJka 
Prasad and Hukam Singh, the moharrir of Chauki Kalan, who 
tapped the ground with their old sticks, raiang a clear, re¬ 
verberating sound, the sound of challenge and condemnation. 
And somewhere amongst them was Sunder Lai, tears still run* 
ning from his eyes. Today his heart was wounded afresh and 
his companions were singing with a zest greater than ever be¬ 
fore: “These are the tender leaves of touch-me-not, my friend, 
they shrivel and curl up even if you as much as touch them...” 

The strains of this lusty chorus were stiU ringing in the ears 
of the people; it was not yet dawn and the widow living in 
house No. 414 of mohalla MuUa Shukoor still lay on her empty 
bed turning and twisting her body, when Lai Chand, who be¬ 
longed to Sunder Lai’s village in Pakistan, came running to 
Sunder Lai’s house and cried excitedly: 

“Congratulations, Sunder Lai”! 

“What for?” Sunder Lai put some sweet tobacco into the 
chillum, 

“I have seen Lajo bhabhiV’ 

The chillum fell from Sunder Lai’s hands and the sweet 
tobacco was strewn all over the floor. 

“Where ... where did you see her?” Sunder Lai caught 
Lai Chand’s shoulders and shook him vigorously. 

“On the frontier of Wagah.” 

Sunder Lai’s hands fell lifelessly from Lai Chand’s shoulders 
and after a pause he only said: “It must have been somebody 
else.” 

“No, brother,” Lai Chand reassured' him. “It really was 
Lajo bhabki ...” 

“How could you recognize her?” Sunder Lai was gathering 
the tobacco lying on the floor and rubbing it between his palms. 
“What are the identifying marks”? • 
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*"A tattDO'inark cm the chin and another cm the cheek.” 

“And a third on her forehead,” added Sunder Lai. He 
could see all the tattoo-marks on Lajwanti’s body, marks that 
she had fancifully got pricked into her body while yet a child— 
they were like the tiny green grain cm the body of the plant 
of touch-me-not. Like that plant, Lajwanti used to curl up 
with shyness whenever he tonched those tattoo-marks with his 
finger; at such moments she would get lost and recede into 
herself as if all her secrets had become exposed, as if some 
hidden, unknown treasure of hers had been pillaged. 

Sunder Lai shivered with a strange fear and fdt warmed by 
the holy fire of his love. He clasped Lai Chand’s arm and 
asked c^agerly, “How did Lajo reach Wagah?” 

“Don’t you know that abducted women from India and 
Pakistan are being exchanged?” 

“What happened then?” Sunder Lai hunched up and re¬ 
peated: “What happened then?” 

Rasalii, too, got up from his cot and coughing in the typical 
manner of smokers, he said, “Has Lajo bhabhi really come?” 

“Pakistan delivered sixteen women at Wagah in exchange 
for sixteeni from India,” Lai Chand continued. “But cme prob¬ 
lem arose. Our volunteers objected that the women delivered 
by the Pakistanis were mosdy old or middle-^ed. Then the 
volunteers of the other side brought forth I,^jo bhabhi and 
pointing at her they cried out: “Do you call this woman old? 
Can even cme of the girls you have given us compare with her?” 
And there, as she stcxxi assaulted by a myriad eyes, Lajo bhabhi 
was trying to hide her tattoo-marks... Then the quarrel increas¬ 
ed. Both parties decided to caned their offer. I shouted—‘Lajo., 
Lajo bhabhi ...’ Then our own army men drove us back.” 

Lai Chand showed Sunder Lai his dbow where he had been 
hit by a stick. But Sunder Lai seemed to be looking at some¬ 
thing very far away. Maybe he was thinking: Lajo came and 
yet she did not come!... He fdt as if the violence that had 
marked the partition was still alive and active; cmly its garb 
had changed. The only difference was that people did not 
even have any sensitiveness left. If you asked a man: Do you 

14 
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kncnY that in the village of SamUiarural there was one Lahna 

Singh and: his sister-in-law, Banto.immediately the reply 

would come — “Dead!” And the man would walk away, as 
if nothing had happened. 

A step ahead were the coldrbloioded traders in human mer¬ 
chandise who bartered human flesh and human emotions. And 
in much the same manner as people who buy cattle at a fair 
assess the age of a cow or a buffalo by pushing aside its 
snout and testing the teeth, they put up women as saleable 
commodities in the public squares and market-places, making 
exhibition of their beauty and their youth, of their most pre¬ 
cious and most intimate secrets, of their dimples and tatto- 
marks, to the gaze of the buyers. Violence had by now be¬ 
come normal and natural to these merchants. There was a 
time when, at the fairs, transactions were settled under the 
cover of a handkerchief — behind the veil the fingers of the 
buyer and the seller met, concluding the change of ownership. 
But now the handkerchief, too, had been, taken away and deals 
were struck in upon sight —' the sellers and the buyers had bid 
adieu even to the courtesy and conventions of trade. This 
buying and selling, this trade looked more like a tale of old 
in which are described the sales of women in the slave markets 
of free and prosperous cities. On both sides of the market 
stand naked women of various climes, contours and complexions, 
and the Uzbek passes through this array, stopping before one 
and then another, disrobing them even in their nakedness, his 
eyes prying into the betrayed secrets of their nudity. Then he 
approaches one of them, touching a body with a probing finger, 
and where the finger touches the flesh, a rosy dimple is made 
and around it a pale circle and then the rose and the pale 
rush and run into each other, fusing and changing places. The 
Uzbek moves ahead and the rejected woman, heavy with the 
acceptance of defeat, in utter shame and lassitude, dutches her 
loosened undergarment with one hand and with another tries 
to hide her face from pubUc gaze... 

Sunder Lai was getting ready to go to Amritsar, the border 
town, when he received news of Lajo*s arrival, nie sudden- 
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ness of the news unnerved him. Impulsively he stepped tovsraids 
the door, then withdrew. He would have liked to spread out 
all the placards and banners of the committee and sit oa them 
and cry. But this was neitlier the time nor the occasion to 
crack up under an unrestrained expression of his emodons. 
Like a man he stood up to the conflict that ravaged his heart, 
quelling what sought to break through. Slowly he made his 
way to Chauki Kalan, for it was there that the abducted women 
were being delivered. 

Lajo stood facing Sunder Lai, trembling with fear. She and 
none but she knew Sundbr Lai, knew that Sunder Lai had always 
maltreated her. Now that she was back after having lived with 
another man, she dared not imagine what he would do to her. 

Sunder Lai looked at Lajo. A black dupatta was on her 
head and round her body, worn in a typical Muslim fashion, 
one end of it thrown across her left shoulder — it was a matter 
of habit, mere habit. She had made friends with Mudim 
women, thus finding an easy chance to run away from her 
captor. And as she came she was thinking about Sunder Lai 
desperately and had no time to think of the dress she was 
wearing, nor of the manner in which she wore it — she was in 
no condition to distinguish between the ‘basic difference’ be¬ 
tween Hindu and Muslim cultures and bother whether she 
had put the end of the dupatta on her left or right shoulder. 
And now she stood before Sunder Lai, trembling with hope 
and despair, with joy and terror. 

Sunder Lai felt the impact of a shock. He saw that Lajo’s 
complexion had become fresher and brighter, that she now 
looked healthier—^she had almost become plump. Whatever 
Sunder Lai had thought about her had turned out to be wrong. 
He had imagined that her suffering and torture must have 
reduced Lajo to a mere skeleton and that she would not even 
have the strength to utter a few words. But, now, the thought 
that she had been happy during her stay in Pakistan, which 
was evident from the brightness of her skin and the plumpness 
of her body, struck a blow at his heart. He kept quiet, how¬ 
ever, for hS had sworn to himself that he would keep quiet 
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at any cost, though he could not understand why i^e had 
chosen to come back to himi if she had been so happy with 
that other man. Maybe, he thought, the Government of India 
had forced her to come here against her wishes. But why was 
it that Lajwand’s musk face was now pale and blcxxlless? That 
was a question to which he had no answer. He did not know 
that it was suffering which made her look plump: her flesh 
had loosened from her bones and sagged. This was a kind of 
plumpness which is but an iUusion and which makes a person 
pant if required to walk but a few steps.... 

Such were the thoughts that flashed through Sunder Lai’s 
mind as he took the first look at the abducted woman. But 
he faced these thoughts bravely, sealing them off at their very 
source. Several other people were present and one of them 
cried out: “We shall not accept the women who have been 
spoilt by the Muslims.” 

But this voice was soon lost in the zestful slogans raised by 
Rasalu, Neki Ram and the old' moharrir of Chauki Kalan. 
And above these slogans and very different from it was the 
cracked and powerful voice of old Kalka Prasad who coughed 
violently and spoke vehemently at the same time. He was fully 
convinced of this new truth, this new reality and this new 
purification: he had learnt a new Shastra and wanted others 
to share with him this new knowledge and enlightenment. 

Surrounded by all those people, their slogans and their 
speeches, Sunder Lai and Lajo were returning to their house 
and it looked as if once again, after thousands of years, 
Ramchandra and Sita were returning from their long period of 
exile and entering the city of Ayodhya. 

Even after Lajwanti’s retumi Sunder Lai continued the pro¬ 
gramme of the committee with unabated enthusiasmi. Botiti by 
word and deed he had fulfilled and justified Ms own faith in 
that programme. People who had looked upon Sunder Lai’s 
work only as an expression of sentimental idealism now began 
to be convinced of his earnestness and sincerity. His action 
had made some of them happy while the conservatives still felt 
sad about it. Most of the women of mohalla MuUa Shukoor, 
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excq>t the widow living in house No. 414, dreaded coming to 
Babu Sunder Lai’s house. 

But Sunder Lai cared neither for the applause nor the con¬ 
demnation of the people. His queen, the darling of his heart, 
had come back to him and the yawning chasm of his loneli¬ 
ness had filled up. Sunder Lai had enshrined the golden image 
of Lajwanti in the dtadd of his heart and himself stood at the 
doorway, keeping strict watch lest the image was again lost. 
And Lajo, who had once crouched in terror at Sunder Lai’s 
maltreatment, had now begun to open up because of his un¬ 
expected kindness and fineness of behaviour. 

Sunder Lai did not call her Lajo any more but always 
addressed her as ' devi * —goddess! Lajo became inebriated with 
an unknown joy. Intensely she desired that she would pour 
out all that had happened to her and while narrating her talc 
of torture she would let her ‘sins’ be washed away in tears. 
But Sunder LaJ always shrank from hearing her story, so that 
despite her new freedom Lajo still crouched behind some 
strange apprehensaon. And when Sunder Lai went to sleep, 
she would gaze at his face for long spells. And whenever he 
caught her in the act and asked her the reason, she would only 
mumble—“No!” “Just like that!” “UnhunV* Sunder Lai, 
tired after a long day of leading the processions and preaching, 
would go to sleep again. Once, in the beginning, Sunder Lai 
had asked Lajo just one question relating to her ‘dark days’: 
“Who was he?” 

Lajo had cast down her eyes and answered : “Jumma!”— 
And then, fixing her eyes on Sunder Lai’s face she had wanted 
to say something more, but Sunder Lai was looking at her with 
strange eyes and softly caressing her hair. Lajwanti had 
dropped her eyes again and Sunder Lai whispered the question: 

“Did he treat you well?” 

“Yes!” 

“He never beat you?” 

Lajo dropped her head to Sunder Lai’s chest and said: 

“No.” And.she spoke again: “He never beat me and yet 

I was terribly afraid of him. You beat me often but I was 
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never afraid of you. You will never beat me again—^will you?” 

Tears gushed to Sunder Lal*s eyes. Moved with shame and re¬ 
pentance, he cried, “No, devi, I shall never again beat you, 
never.” 

**Dem\** thought Lajwand and tears started flowing fast from 
her eyes too. 

Then she wanted to reveal all that had happened to her 
but Sunder Lai said: “Let the past be the past. Since you 
are not to blame for what has happened ^—** 

So, all that was in Lajwanti’s heart remainied gagged, stifled. 
She curled up sobbing in her helplessness and gazing at her 
body which had became the body of a 'devi* and not her own 
—^not Lajwaniti’s. She was happy, very happy, indeed, but 
it was a happiness that was stung by doubt and uncertainty. 
And as she lay in bed, she would often sit up, startled, as if 
in momienits of sheer ecstasy one was suddenly jerked back to 
consdousness at the footfall of an intruder. 

Ultimately, when quite some time had passed, doubt no more 
remained an intruder but took the place of joy, not because 
Sunddr Lai had again started maltreating her but because he 
treated her much more kindly than before. It was a kindness 
that Lajo had not expected from him—she wanted, desperately, 
to become the same Lajo who would quarrel on a trifle and, all 
at once, be friends ag?iin. Now the question of a quarrel be¬ 
tween them did not arise for she was a devi and he her worship¬ 
per. And Lajo would look at herself ini the large mirror and 
think that she could not be the same Lajo ever again. She 
had got back everything and yet she had lost everything—she 
was rehabilitated and she was ruined. Early each moitiing 
Sunder Lai would slip away from Lajoi’s side and go down to 
join the prabhat pheri. And quiedy would Lajo creep to the 
window and listen tearfully to his voice in the chorus: 

These are the sensitive plants, my friend, 
they curl up and shrivel at the merest touch ... 

Translated from Urdu 
by the author 




Glossary 


Abhi : 

Just now 

Amhubachi: 

A three-day period in Asharh (June-July) 

Arvi: 

A vegetable 

Arya: 

Sir 

Ashwin : 

Septexnber-October 

Baba: 

Term for father; also appUed to a holy man 
or to a child 

Bara-dari: 

A building which is open from all sides 

Beji: 

Mother 

Bhabi: 

Elder brother’s wife; also a respectable way 
of addressing an elder friend’s wife 

Bhadrapad : 

August-September 

Brahma : 

Creator 

Brahm-muhurt : 

Early morning 

Chalo : 

Let’s go 

Chillum : 

The earthen smoking pipe 

Chunni: 

An upper garment 

Dada: 

Normally elder brother, sometimes also used 
for addressing an elderly man 

Dasahara: 

A festival in honour of the river Ganges 

Dewanjee: 

Minister 

Didi: 

Elder sister 

Dosai: 

A South Indian dish 

Grihastha: 

Married state 

Gulabi Attar: 

Attar of Roses 

Harikfltha: 

Religious discourse with music and mytho¬ 
logical story-telling 

Mashas: 

Enclosure 

Homanala: 

Sacrificial fire 

Kadamba: 

A flowering tree, with fragrant blossoms 

Kaka: 

Son (in Punjabi) 
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Kichri: 

Kolhi: 

Khus-Kkus: 

Lajwanti: 

Lei 

Mahapatrai 

Maharshii 

MahOfhay: 

Makarami 

Mat halt: 

Mehndz: 

Mohallai 

Moharrir: 

Moulvii 

Mukti: 

Musamat : 

Noth: 

Nazar i 
Nazarana: 

Neemi 

Pappad or Papadum: 
Prabhaf Pheris: 
Puja: 

Parana: 

Ramrajya: 

Samadhi: 

Sat Sri Akal: 
Serishtadar: 

Simulx 

Tall 

Tali: 


Plant in Kerala, branches of which are used 
for making walking sticks 
A dish made of rice and split pulse {dal) 
cooked together 
Fisher-folk 

A cooling device of fragrant dried grass 

Sensitive plant 

Look! 

High Priest 
lit. Great Seer 
Mr. 

Malayalam month corresponding to the latter 
half of January and first half of February 
A wicker hat, normally used by peasants and 
boatmen 

Henna plant whose shoots and leaves are 

used as a dye on palms 

Street 

Clerk 

Generally a Muslim teacher 

Deliverance 

Lady 

Court-peon 

Gift 

Gift 

An Indian tree (Margosa) 

An Indian savoury 

Morning processions in nationalist movement 
Worship 

Religious discourse based on mythology 

{lit. Kingdom of Ram) Gandhi’s terra for 

Ideal State 

State of meditation 

Sikh greeting 

Clerk in a court of law 

Silk-cotton tree 

Palmyra fruit 

Palm tree 
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Thakur: 

ThaU: 

Thanadar: 

Thikri: 

Tongawallah: 

Vakil: 

Vizier: 

Zindabad: 


Sire 

Plate 

Police Superintendent 

Pebbles of burnt bricks 

Horse-cart driver 

Pleader 

Minister 

Long live! 
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languages under the auspices of the Sahitya Akademi. 
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(two short stor\’ collections). His novel Ek Chador MaiH Si won 
the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1965. 

Broker, Gulabdas (b. 1909): poet, critic, playwright and short 
story writer in Gujarati. Author of Lata and Biji Vato, Ubhi 
Vate^ Brokerni Shreshtha Vartao (short story collections); 
Dhumraser (play), Abhivyakti (criticism), etc. , 
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Das, Roma (b. 1909): short story writer in Assamese. Author of 
many short story collections including Ramadasar Skrestha Galpa, 
Barsa J’etia Name and Jahnabi, 

Deshpande, Kusumavati (1904-1961): Marathi critic, essayist 
and short story writer. Her publications include Dip Kali, Dip Dan, 
Mott (all short stories); Marathi Kadambariche Pahile Shatak, 
Pasang (criticism), etc. 

Jainendra Kumar (b. 1905): distinguished novelist, short story 
writer and ^sayist in Hindi and exponent of Gandhian thought. 
Simple in language and intimate in style, his writings bring to 
the fore the ethical and moral problems facing the present-day 
society. His novel Muktibodh won the Sahitya Akademi Award 
for 1966. 

Kamil, Amin (b. 1924): poet, scholar and short story writer in 
Kashmiri. Author of Levah Ta Pravah (poems), Kathi Manz 
Kath (short stories), Gati Manz Gash (novel), etc. 

Madu, Chunilal K. (b. 1922): a leading short story writer and 
one of the veterans of the modem Gujarati literature. His 
publications include Vyajano Varas, Velavelani Chhanyadi 
(novels); Ghooghavatan Pur, Champo Ane Kel, Roop-Aroop (all 
short stories); Rangada, Hun Ne Mari Vahoo (plays); Chopatine 
Bankadethi (essays), etc. 

Mitra, Premendra (b. 1904): poet, essayist, short story writer, 
novelist, and one of the most versatile of Bengali authors. Author 
of Michhil, Mousumi, A garni Kal (all novels); Putul O Pratima, 
Afuranta, Dhuli Dhusar (all short stories), etc. His Sofgar Theke 
Phera (poems) won the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1957, 

Narayan, R. K. (b. 1906): one of the most distinguished Indo- 
Anglian novelists. A Sahitya Akademi Award winner, he is the 
authOT of Swami and Friends, Waiting for the Mahatma, The 
Guide (novels); The Astrologer^s Day and Other Stories, etc. His 
works have been translated into the major languages of the world. 

PiLLAi, Thakazhi Sivasankara (b. 1914): eminent Malayalam 
novelist and short story writer. Author of more dian forty books, 
he won the^ Sahitya Akademi Award for his novel Chemmeen, 
which depicts the life of fiis^ermen in the coastal region of Kerala. 
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This novel has been translated in many Indian and foreign 
languages. Most of his stories and novels portray the life of 
I>easants and the working class. 

PiTTHAN, PuDUMAi 1906-1948) *. pen-name of Sri Cho. Vriddha- 
chalam, was a poet, critic, short story writer and a pioneer in 
contemporary Tamil literature. His short stories often retell 
ancient tales and fables in a form relevant to the present age. 
Both traditionalists and experimentalists claim him as one of 
their forerunners. Among his many well-known collections are 
Kanchanai, Anruiravu, etc. 

Ramaghandra Sharma, Boqadi Chandrasekhara (b. 1925): 
poet, playwright and short story writer in Kannada. Author of 
Hridaya Gita^ Bhuvi Nidida Spurti (poems); Bala Sanje (plays); 
Mandara Kusuma, Elaneya Jiva (short stories), etc. 

Ray, Rajakishcsie (b. 1914): one of the best known short story 
writers in Oriya. Author of more than a dozen volumes, which 
include, apart from short story collections, one-act plays and 
critical essays. 

Sastri, Sripada Subrahmanya (1891-1958): distinguished Telugu 
short story writer, playwright and novelist. His collection of short 
stories is entitled Subrahmanya Sastri Chinna Kathalu. 

Sekhon, Sant Singh (b. 1908): Punjabi short story writer, play¬ 
wright and critic. Author of more than 15 volumes including 
Chhe Ghar, Kalakar (plays); Lahu Mitti (novel), Tija Pahar 
(short stories), etc. 

Tulssiani, Lekhraj J. (b. 1919): distinguished short story 
writer in Sindhi. Author of “Alvida”, “Manjuri Kolahan”, 
“Sona” and many other short stories. 

ViRK, Kulwant Sinoh *(b. 1910): author of five short story 
collections in Punjabi, including Chhah Vela, Dharfi Te Akash, 
Gohlan, etc. 

Yashpal (b. 1903): prominent writer in Hindi. So far fourteen 
collections of his short stories, nine novels, three voliimes of 
reminiscences and four volumes of socio-political satirical' essays 
have been published. His works have been translate in many 
languages. 










